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Editor  &  Publisher 


Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the  Tribune 


Every  dog  has  his  day... and  Winkle’s  is  Monday! 


Winkie  wants  a  master  . . .  and  he  won’t  have  long  to  wait.  On 
Monday  he'll  be  pictured  in  a  Chicago  Tribune  “Dog  of  the 
Week"  story . . .  along  with  whatever  can  be  gleaned  about  his 
life  and  guessed  about  his  lineage.  Judging  by  what  happens 
when  these  weekly  stories  appear,  Winkie  soon  will  be  whisked 
away  from  the  dog  pound  to  become  someone's  pampered  pet. 

Take  Patches,  for  example.  A  Tribune  story  put  him  into  a  new 
home  before  noon  the  next  day.  •  And  Arthur  .  .  .  for  him,  75 
hoped-lo-be  owners  lined  up  hours  before  the  animal  refuge 
opened  for  the  day.  •  Same  thing  happened  to  Champ,  Penny, 
Beep  .  .  .  every  featured  dog  adopted! ...  50  to  400  telephone 
calls  per  dog! ...  tO  to  75  would-be  adopters  lined  up  with  hope 
and  the  57  fee.  Even  when  the  featured  dog  is  taken,  people 


happily  choose  another.  Result:  The  dog  adoption  rate  has 
doubled  since  the  Tribune  series  began. 

What  happens  to  Winkie  is  one  more  indication  of  how 
Chicago  reads  the  Tribune  and  responds  to  what  is  read. 
The  Tribune  is  first  with  readers  (425,000  more  every  day) . . . 
first  with  advertisers  (more  linage  than  any  other  two  Chicago 
papers  combined).  And  the  Tribune  is  also  first  by  far  in 
that  effortless  kind  of  influence  that  works  as  well  for  dog  food 
sales  as  it  does  for  dog  adoptions.  That's  why  your  advertis¬ 
ing  investment  in  the  Tribune  means  more,  dollar  for  dollar, 
than  it  could  in  any  other  medium  in  this  market.  Nothing 
moves  Chicago  like  the 

(Thio^  Crribunt 


WOOD  SU  PERM  AT  1C 

AUTOMATIC  PLATE  CASTING  MACHINES  IN  USE  AROUND  THE  WORLD 


Designed  for  use  with 
Compression  type  lockup. 
Also,  for  use  with 
Tensionplate  type 
cylinder  plate  lockup. 


5.  C. 
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DENVER  • 
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f  Produce  up  to  3V'2 

finished  plates, 
or  better, 
per  minute, 
automatically. 
Send  for  illustrated  brochure. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


YOU’LL  SELL  MORE 
IN  BALTIMORE 
TO  THOSE 
WHO  WANT  MORE 


X  / 


Reach  the 
Lively  Moderns 


“^Who  Keep 
News-Posted! 


To  get  more  out  of  Baltimore,  sell  the  lively  mod¬ 
erns  who  have  the  urge  to  buy.  Concentrate  on  the 
lively  ones  who  keep  on  the  move  and  want  to  live 
well — who  find  in  the  lively  News-Post  the  kind 
of  newspaper  they  want  to  read.  The  News-Post 
delivers  more  circulation,  more  family  coverage, 
more  homes  with  three  or  more  persons,  more 
homes  with  children,  more  homes  with  both  men 
and  women  under  45.  Put  more  in  the  News-Post 
and  you’ll  get  more  out  of  Balitmore. 


Baltimon 


ews-Post 


and  Sunday  American 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


18- 24— Nawspaper  Management  Workshop,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  III. 

19- 21 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers'  Bureau,  Albany,  N,  Y, 

20 -  New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

20- 24— XVI  Assembly  of  Federation  Internationale  des  Editeurs  de  Journaui 
et  Publications  (FIEJ).  London,  England. 

21 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

21- 24— Aviation-Space  Writers  Association.  25th  convention.  Adolphus 
Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

22- 23 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Publishers  meeting.  Illini  Union 
Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign-Urbana. 

23 -  The  New  Jersey  Associated  Press  Association,  The  Shadowbrook, 
Shrewbury,  N.J. 

24- 25 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Dinkier  Plaza,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

24- 25 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Barcelona  Hotel,  Miami 
Beach,  Ra. 

25 —  Wisconsin  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Sands  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

25- 25— South  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Hilton  Head,  S.  C. 

26- 27 — Kansas  AP  Newspaper  Members,  Holiday  Inn  South,  Topeka. 

27- 29 — International  Advertising  Association,  World  Congress,  Town  Hall, 
Stockholm. 

31-June  I — Missouri  AP  Newspaper  Members,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel, 
St.  Louis. 

31 — Canadian  Press  Ontario  regional  meeting,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

31-June  I— Region  I  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Shelburne  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Central  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  all  of  New 
England. 


I — Canadian  Press  French-language  meeting,  Ottawa. 

5- 7 — International  Press  Institute.  12th  General  Assembly.  Stockholm. 

6- 8 — Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers  Association,  (British  Columbia  Divi¬ 

sion).  Duncan,  B.C. 

6-8 — Mississippi  Press  Association.  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

6-8 — Kentucky  Associated  Press  Members,  Dam  Village,  Ky. 

6- 9 — California  Press  Assocation,  tour  and  meeting.  Grand  Canyon. 

7 —  Canadian  Press  Central  Circuit  meeting,  London,  Ont. 

7-8 — Utah-ldaho-Spokane  Associated  Press  Members'  Association,  Sun  Val¬ 
ley  Lodge,  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

10-11 — Conference  on  "The  Right  of  Privacy  and  the  Mass  Media."  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University,  University  Park,  Pa. 

10-13 — ANPA  Production  Management  Conference.  Palmer  House,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

10-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

12- 14— Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Marlon  Motor  Hotel,  Salem,  Oregon. 

13- 15 — PNPA  Summer  Conference,  Diplomat  Motor  Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Md. 
15 — Canadian  Press  East  regional  meeting,  Amherst,  N.S. 

15-16 — ^Virginia  Press  Association's  News  Writers  Seminar,  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

15- 16— Northern  Illinois  Editorial  Association,  Villa  Moderne,  Highland 
Park,  III. 

16- 19 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Jack  Tar  Hotel. 
San  Francisco. 

16-22 — Outdoor  Writers'  Association  of  America,  Erie,  Pa. 

20 — Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

20 — Northern  California  UPl  Editors,  Rickey's,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

20 —  New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

21- 22 — Pennsylvania  APME  convention.  Host  Motel,  Lancaster. 

21-22 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Murray  Hotel,  Silver  City,  N.M. 

21- 23 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Madden  Lodge,  Brainerd,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

22 —  Michigan  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City. 

22-27 — Advertising  Association  of  the  West,  Ambassador  Hotel,  Los 

Angeles. 
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holds  readers 
at  lowest  cost 
per  thousand 

QUALITY  has  always  been  the  basis  of  the 
popularity  of  the  Daily  Service  of  Newspaper 
Enterprise. 

But  it  is  interesting  that  we  have  ecoiiomv 
on  our  side,  too. 

The  Service  concept-giving  you  a  balanced 
program  of  the  features  most  readers  want — 
is  a  more  efficient  buy  than  any  random 
selection.  It  costs  less  in  the  long  run.  It 


pleases  more  readers. 

The  proof  is  in  the  continuing  survey  of  NEA 
Daily  Service  usage.  At  remarkably  low  cost 
to  newspapers  of  every  size,  multi-million  cir¬ 
culations  are  enjoyed  by  NEA's  news-in-depth 
dispatches  .  .  .  columns  .  .  .  comics  .  .  .  sports, 
women's  and  entertainment  features. 

Add  to  this  the  loyalty  that  readers  have  for 
NEA  client  newspapers  and  it  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  that  no  other  features  hold  readers  at 
such  low  cost. 


NKWSt>*PKR  EnTKRPRISK  Aatoclatlon 


HELPS  BUILD  GREAT  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS 


I  W«»T  Till— 


one  of  a  series 


GROWTH 


In  the  twenty  year  period  from  1940 
through  1960,  newspaper  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  showed  an  increase  of 
180%.  During  the  same  period  retail 
display  grew  116%  and  national  grew 
83%. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  “growth  in¬ 
dustry”  within  your  own  business,  clas¬ 
sified  is  a  good  place  to  invest  your  time 
and  effort.  It  is  capable  of  earning  an 
average  rate  per  line  second  only  to 
national.  Production  costs  per  page  can 
be  the  lowest  in  your  paper  because  you 
don’t  reset  the  whole  page  every  day. 
No  other  media  can  offer  the  public 
anything  comparable  to  newspaper 
classified. 

In  many  cities,  classified  produces  up 
to  40%  of  total  advertising  revenue.  On  a 
national  average  it  produces  22% of  total 
advertising  revenue,  and  it  is  still  grow¬ 
ing,  and  at  a  faster  pace  than  any  other 
newspaper  ad  category. 


If  you  are  uot  how  using  the  MacDouaU 
Classified  Sertiee  or  the  MaeDouald 
Sfsace  Builder  classified  display  sertice, 
we  will  he  happy  So  send  you  a  sample 
copy  uilbosU  ohligalioH.  Address  your 
letter  or  card  to: 


HARRISON  C.  MacDONALD  &  SONS  INC. 
E  O.  BOX  225  /  LAFAYETTE  INDIANA 


★  ★ 
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A  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPIL  interested  in  vocational  f'uidanct 
on  becoming  an  editor  or  reporter  asks  E^P:  “Does  it  r6 
quire  mental  or  mechanical  skills?”  .  .  .  Merriman  Smith.  UPI’j 
White  House  correspondent  and  raconteur  of  the  Washington 
scene,  claims  he  knows  a  lot  of  high-level  people  hut  c<infe8ses 
he  doesn’t  know  the  President’s  youngest  brother,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  well  enough  yet  to  borrow  his  skate 
key.  ...  In  New  York  for  an  NBC  press  interview  junket,  Allen 
Rich,  radio-television  columnist,  introduced  himself  as  being 
“from  the  Valley  Times  TODAY” — the  San  Fernando  Valley 
daily  at  North  Hollywood,  Calif.  “Where  are  you  going  to  be 
from  tomorrow?”  someone  asked  him  in  the  course  of  cocktail 
conversation. 

— Dean  Earl  Enirlisli,  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal. 
ism,  obtained  a  collection  of  original  copy  written  by  the  late 
O.  O.  McIntyre,  famous  New  York  columnist,  from  Mrs.  McIntyre 
to  use  in  teaching  writing  and  editing.  Mr.  McIntyre’s  deletioni 
and  changes  were  handwritten  in  red  ink  into  the  typescript.  Dean 
English,  incidentally,  is  off  to  Europe  this  Summer.  Mrs.  McIntyre, 
now  at  “Gatewoofl,”  her  Summer  home  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  leave* 
in  July  for  Alaska,  Japan  and  Hong  Kong  and  flies  on  to  Paris 
for  her  annual  visit  before  returning  to  New  York  Nov.  1. 

Warning  to  Officeholders 

To  manage  the  news  is  so  crass  it 
Is  obvious  no  one  should  class  it 
As  honest  or  fair; 

And  few  will  declare 
Tliat  it  is  a  political  asset.^Toin  Pease 

— Arnold  Dibble,  public  relations  director,  Gvil  Air  Transport,  Taipei, 
Taiwan,  reports:  “TTiey  say  (whoever  ‘they’  are)  we’ve  got  a  ‘romantic’ 
profession.  Granted  its  premise,  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  more  ‘romantic’ 
setting  for  the  ‘romantic’  profession  than  Taipei,  the  capital  of  the 
Republic  of  China?  My  statistics  are  based  on  the  fact — which  I  believe 
to  be  a  record — that  the  last  five  bureau  managers  for  United  Press  Inter- 
'  national  have  been  married  during  their  tenure  in  Taipei.  And  they  ^ve 
married  a  virtual  United  Nations  roster.  Here’s  the  record;  Bob  Miller 
married  a  Chinese  stewardess  for  Civil  Air  Transport  (CAT) ;  Bob  Brown 
married  an  English  girl;  A1  Kafi  married  a  Chinese  girl;  A1  Axelbank 
married  a  Japanese  girl;  Ken  Gale,  present  UPI  chief,  recently  married 
I  Marie  Martinez,  an  American  of  Spanish-Mexican  descent,  employed  by 
I  the  American  Embassy  in  Taipei.  These  Chinese  herbs  are  powerful.” 

—Heady  heads:  “No  Hikin’  With  Vigah  For  Pierre’s  Figgah!”— 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald;  “White  House  Staff  l^led  On 
Walking’’ — Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press;  “Weaker  Sex?  Judo  Know 
:  the  Half  of  It”— Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  “Skool  Roundui^ 
Teechers  Put  Kontent  Alied,  of  Grammer  Spellin  For  Rightin’’— 
Knoxville  (Ten.)  News  Sentinel;  “April’s  Showers  May  Bring 
Plower6’’^Big  Rapids  (Mich.)  Pioneer;  on  Gov.  Rockefeller’s 
marriage:  “Cherchez  Les  (GOP)  Femmes:  Marital  Bump  in 
Rocky  Road?’’— *SaJl  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune;  “Icy  Skid  Stuff— 

I  Cars  Crash  .411  Over”— IFashinglon  (D.G)  Daily  News;  “Bi^ 
Teller  Passes  Buck,  But  No  Cash”^Ballimore  (Md.)  Evening 
Sun;  “Woman  Burglar’s  Key  to  Success:  Unlocked  Doors”— 
By  Wilmer  Simmons  in  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader ;  “Pickle 
i  Packers  Pick  A  Dilly!”— Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner, 

— The  third  annual  journalism  dinner  for  members  of  the  Press  Qub, 
Alpha  Phi  Gamma  and  journalism  students  at  Furman  University,  Green- 
I  ville,  S.C.,  had  this  journalistic  menu  called  “The  Fudgebox”;  “Cub’s 
Cocktail,  Roastbeef  a  la  Shelby,  Pica  Potato,  Syndicated  Broccoli,  R  &  S 
I  Salad,  Sand  Serif  Rolls,  Squib  of  Cake,  (2afe  Upper  Case.”  The  program 
'  (“Tonight’s  Leads”)  included  “A  Bulletin  Precede”  by  Prof.  Ira  L.  Baker 
j  of  the  Furman  University  Department  of  Journalism;  “FYI”  by 
I  Wilder,  associate  editor,  Shelby  (N.G)  Star,  and  special  music  by  “The 
^  Musical  Typos.”  .  .  .  When  Advertising  Manager  James  D,  Tiu-nbull  was 
married  May  4,  an  extra  was  printed  by  the  staff  of  the  Marengo  (Iowa) 
Pioneer  Republican  with  boxcar  type  announcing  “Jim  Gives  Up,  Bride 
Happy.”  Captions  of  a  picture  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  in  that  order, 

'  were  “Conqueror”  and  “Victim.”  The  surprise  extra  was  delivered  to 
!  guests  at  the  wedding  reception  by  April,  8,  and  Kelly,  6,  children  of 
I  News  Editor  James  A.  Mayer.  Mr.  Turnbull  is  the  son  of  Lee  Turnbull 
of  Siguomey,  low^  former  publisher  of  weeklies  at  Sigourney  and  Swim- 
ton,  Ohio,  and  dailies  at  Fairbury,  Neb.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  .  .  .  The 
I  Alfred  (N.Y.)  Sun  published  a  local  snow  scene  for  May  Day. 
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LAFAYETTE  SQUARE,  NEW  ORLEANS  40— NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  JANN  &  KELLEY.  INC. 


where  department  store  sales'^ 
recently  topped  the  U.S. 
total  percentage  increase 
at  a  better  than  4  to  1 
ratio.  U.S.  scored  a 
plus  7%,  while  New  Orleans 
cash-registered,  a  plus  29% 


•From  indoi  fi9ur*s  r.l*«s»d  April  I?,  IW.  by 
Ret««rch  D*p«rtm*nt,  Fodtrai  Raiarv*  Banit  ol 
Aflanfa.  Comparison:  Waolr  andin^  April  6,  1963, 
to  corratponding  poriod  1962. 


NEW  ORLEANS 

Department  Store  Sales 

UP  29*^ 


U.S.  TOTAL 

Department  Store  Sales 


UP  7% 


Thus  far  in  1963,  department  store  sales  in  New  Orleans  stand 
12%  over  the  comparable  '62  period  while  the  U.S.  increase  is  5%. 


Ask  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.,  about  your  heightened  sales  potential 
In  New  Orleans.  Have  them  tell  you  about  New  Orleans  East. 


NEW  ORLEANS  STATES-ITEM 


EVENING 


MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


BUSINESS  IS  BRISK  AND 
SOARING  IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


editorial 


Misrepresenting  the  Figures 


During  the  newspa|)er  strikes  in  New  York  and  Clevelaml,  radio  and 
television  broadcasters  attempted  to  use  department  store  sales 
figures  from  the  Federal  Reser\'e  Bank  to  show  that  stores  were  not 
affected  by  the  strikes  and  the  absence  of  newspajier  advertising.  E&P 
pointed  out  how  they  were  misrepresenting  the  figures — using  the  sales 
for  the  entire  Federal  Reser\e  District  w’hich  show'ed  gains  whereas 
sales  were  off  in  the  downtown  areas  where  the  strike  impact  was  the 
greatest. 

Now  it  is  brought  to  our  attention  that  some  broadcasters  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  use  New  York  City  sales  tax  figures  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  is  true,  as  these  broadcasters  claim,  that  New  York  newspapers 
published  (and  so  did  E&P,  .April  13,  page  22)  a  rejxjrt  from  New 
York  City  Treasurer  ScJiwartz  that  the  city’s  revenue  from  the  retail 
sales  tax  was  higher  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  when  the 
metropolitan  newspa|>ers  were  shut  down  than  in  the  same  jieriod  last 
year.  “Mrs.  Schwartz  attributed  a  gain  of  $356,785  to  ‘the  extra¬ 
ordinary  resiliency  of  the  city’s  economy,’  ’’  E&P  reported. 

E&P  also  reported:  “The  city-wide  increase  was  attained  despite  a 
sharp  drop  of' $561,906  in  returns  from  Manhattan.  All  other  boroughs 
showed  improvement.’’  But  this  item  is  not  acknowledged  by  the  broad¬ 
casters  because  it  destroys  their  story. 

The  papers  that  were  shut  down  during  the  strike  are  published 
mainly  in  Manhattan  and  they  are  used  principally  by  advertisers  in 
Manhattan.  And  it  was  in  Manhattan  where  the  retail  sales  tax  receipts 
were  off  more  than  a  half  million  dollars.  There  was  no  newspaper 
advertising  to  draw  customers  to  the  downtown  stores. 


Scholarship  Aid 


'  I  ^he  newspaper  business  has  something  to  brag  about  in  the  amount 
-*•  of  scholarship  assistance  available  to  graduate  and  under-graduate 
journalism  students.  A  revised  edition  of  “Jovu-nalism  Scholarship 
Guide,”  published  by  the  Newspaper  Fund,  reports  that  more  than 
$500,000  was  distributed  in  this  area  in  1962  in  the  form  of  scholarships, 
fellowships,  assistantships  and  loans.  Much  of  this  money  has  been 
contributed  to  colleges  and  universities  for  this  purpose  by  newspapers 
and  newspaper  people. 

This  figure  does  not  include  the  thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of 
thousands,  of  dollars  given  each  year  by  newspapers  directly  in  the 
form  of  scholarships  to  outstanding  carrier  boys. 


What  About  That  Meeting? 

^  I  ^HE  Cleveland  and  New  York  newspa|jer  strikes  have  been  over  a 
month  and  a  half  but  the  memory  lingers  on.  For  a  whole  month 
after  the  papers  started  publishing  again  there  seemed  to  be  almost 
unanimous  endorsement  of  the  proposal  that  a  conference  of  leading 
publishers  and  newspaper  union  leaders  be  held  for  a  discussion  of 
labor-management  problems  in  the  light  of  what  might  l>e  expected  for 
the  newspaper  business  in  the  future.  Since  the  newsfjajjer  publishers’ 
convention  in  New  York  City,  during  which  approval  of  the  idea  was 
expressed,  it  seems  to  have  been  dropped  like  a  hot  jwtato.  If  it  was 
a  good  idea  once,  it  is  still  a  good  idea  and  ought  to  be  pursued. 


Sanctify  them  through  Thy  truth:  Thy 
word  is  truth, — John  XVII;  17. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATI 

Th«  OldMt  Publith*rt'  and  Advarfitart' 
Nawipapar  in  Amariea 


With  which  has  baan  mergad:  Tha  Journalist 
establishad  March  22,  1884;  Nawspapardom 

sstablishad  March,  1892;  tha  Fourth  Estata 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publishar,  Juna  29, 
1901;  Advartising,  January  22,  1925. 

Jamas  Wright  Brown 
Publishar,  Chairman  of  Board,  I9I2-I9S9 
Publishar  and  Editor 
Robart  U.  Brown 
Ganaral  Managar 
Jamas  W,  Brown,  Jr. 

Eiacutiva  Editor,  Jaroma  H.  Walkar;  Faaturas, 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friadman,  Philip  N. 
Schuylar. 

Advartising  Naws,  Robart  B.  Meintyra 
Markating  and  Rasaarch  Managar,  Albart  E 
Wais. 

Librarian,  Janat  Haslatt. 

Advartising  Managar,  Hanry  C.  Thiale;  Adva^ 
tising  Production  Managar,  Barnadatta  Borriss: 
Promotion  Managar,  Gaorga  Wilt. 

Circulation  Diractor,  Gaorga  S.  McBrida. 
Classifiad  Advartising  Managar,  John  Johnson. 

Ganaral  Officas — 850  Third  Avanua,  Naw  York 
22,  N.  Y.  PLaza  2-7050. 

Traasurar,  Arlina  Damar. 


Washington:  Pat  Munroa,  Garry  Van  dar  Hauval, 
1249  National  Prass  Building,  ST  3-6756-7, 
Building,  ST  3-6756-7. 

Chicago:  Garald  B.  Haalay,  Midwast  Editor, 
Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddia,  Advartising 
Raprasantativas;  360  North  Michigan  Av# 
Stata  2-4898. 

San  Francisco:  Campball  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor:  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Raprasantativa;  85  Post  St.  Garfiald 
1-7950. 

Los  Angelas:  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Advs^ 
tising  Raprasantativa,  1901  West  8  St.  Hub¬ 
bard  3-6211.  Corraspondant:  John  Sky 
Dunlap,  Box  3063,  Santa  Ana,  California, 
542-7383. 

London,  England:  Alan  Dalafons,  Managar,  23 
Ethalbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kant,  England. 

Ohartar  Maoibar  Audit  Bnraan  of  OtreulatksM 
S  mo.  averasa  not  paid  Daeambar,  IMt — tl,4M> 
Banawals  to  April  80,  1002,  78.81%. 
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letters 


DEMOCRAT  IN  VERMONT 

It  is  amazing  to  read  in  E^P  (May  4) 
that  the  Vermont  press  is  “in  a  state  of 
shofk”  Itecause  the  four  newspapers  of  the 
Vermont  Newspaper  Corp.  have  been  sold 
to  Harold  “Ron”  Raynolds,  unsuccessful 
in  his  hid  last  fall  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  to  Congress.  True,  until  last 
fall  the  papers  have  always  been  staunchly 
Republican.  The  Bellows  Falls  Times 
carried  vigorous  Democratic  editorials 
written  by  its  new  editor,  Ted  Smiley, 
during  last  fall’s  campaign. 

However,  the  total  circulation  of  the 
four  papers  is  only  about  10,000  and  few 
reach  outside  of  their  home  towns.  To  say 
“the  four  largest  and  most  influential 
weeklies  in  the  state”  is  stretching  the 
fact.  The  Addison  County  Independent, 
published  in  Middlebury  by  Col.  William 
J.  .Slator,  has  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  weekly,  4,262,  as  compared  to  the 
Springfield  Reporter's  3,980  (largest  of 
the  four  weeklies  involved  in  the  sale.) 
The  Independent  (Republican)  also  pre¬ 
dicted  (iov.  Hoff’s  victory. 

The  Vermont  Press,  daily  and  weekly, 
was  surprised  at  the  sale,  but  not 
“shocked.”  Raynolds’  declared  intention  of 
writing  editorials  from  the  Democratic 
view  doubtless  will  affect  the  Republican 
territory  in  which  they  circulate  but  no 
more  so  than  the  four  papers  published  for 
a  decade  in  Franklin  County  by  State  Sen. 
Bernard  O’Shea,  a  Democrat,  once  de¬ 
feated  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
U.S.  Senator. 

William  J.  Slator 

Middlebury,  Vt. 


•HOW  DID  THINGS  EVER  GET  IN  SUCH  A  SHAPE!' 

Ray,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 

(This  was  S.  J.  Ray’s  last  cartoon  on  May  11  prior  to  his  retirement.) 


Just  for  the  record.  Western  Union  has 
contacted  the  White  House  at  our  request 
and  states  unequivocably  that  the  telegram 
tvas  sent  from  the  White  House  over  the 
signature  of  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

I  regret  that  E^P  did  not  check  with  us 
before  publishing  an  accusation  that  the 
Citizen  would  be  so  unethical. 

Robert  C  Barton 

Editor, 

Lima  (Ohio)  Citizen 


(out  of  eight)  which  could  be  described 
as  “Democratic,”  although  we  like  to 
qualify  that  with  the  term  “Independent.” 
We  supported  Democrat  Philip  Hoff  for 
(Governor  and  Democrat  Raynolds  for 
(Congress,  and  were  the  only  daily  to  sup¬ 
port  Hoff,  one  of  two  to  back  Raynolds. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  chain  of  four 
excellent  weeklies  in  Franklin  County, 
Vermont,  owned  and  edited  by  Bernard 
G.  O’Shea,  who  is  a  Democrat  state  sen¬ 
ator,  appointed  to  that  office  (to  fill  a 
vacancy)  by  Gov.  Hoff.  These  papers  can 
only  be  described  as  “Democratic,”  al¬ 
ways  reserving  the  right  to  be  “Independ¬ 
ent”  too. 

As  an  Independent  Democrat,  I  object 
even  more  strongly  to  description  of  the 
writings  of  Gerald  E.  McLaughlin,  editor 
of  the  Vermont  newspaper  Corporation’s 
papers,  as  “extreme  right-wing  snipings” 
and  “emotional  anti-Democratic  edito¬ 
rials.”  As  a  friend  and  admirer  but  not  a 
political  bedfellow  of  Mr.  McLaughlin,  I 
think  this  is  an  unfair  slur  upon  his  name. 

Tyler  Resch 

Editorial  Page  Eiditor, 

Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner 
#  *  * 

ON  THE  WRONG  HORSE 

As  one  who  has  covered  the  Kentucky 
Derby  since  Jet  Pilot’s  year  (1947)  I 
<;ouldn’t  help  feeling  a  slight  jolt  reading, 
in  E^P,  that  Straight  Face  had  won  the 
Derby  10  Years  ago. 

No  doubt  you  know  by  now,  if  not  all 
the  time,  that  the  1953  Derby  produced  the 
upset  of  Alfred  Vanderbilt’s  Native  Dancer 
by  Capt.  Harry  Guggenheim’s  good  colt. 
Dark  Star,  who  paid  $51.80  for  $2. 

Nelson  Fisher 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 


Short  Takes 


Mead  Head 
Says  Pulp  Is 
Big  In  South 

— Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 


UNFAIR  SLUR 

In  the  interests  of  accuracy  and  of  a  few 
reputations  I  feel  it  necessary  to  correct 
some  statements  in  the  article  “Democrat 
in  Vermont”  ( May  4) . 

It  is  untrue  that,  “at  present,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  have  no  press  voice  in  Vermont.”  We 
happen  to  be  the  only  daily  in  Vermont 


Gas  Is  Necessary 
On  Turnpike  Driving 
— LeadviUe  (Colo.)  Herald  Democrat 


Llano’s  Girl  Steer 
Bought  For  $6,200 

— San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times 


Windy  Citizens  Sing  for  Clubs 
— Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  Tribune 


Airliner  Crashes,  Bums  at  Kansas  City 
Milwaukee  Man  Wins  Cooking  Honor 
— Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  HeraM-J oumal 


E&P  Index 


Advertising  News 
Books  in  Review  , 

Circulation  . 

Classified  Clinic 
Personal  Mention 
Photography  . . . 

Promotion . 

Syndicates 

Shop  Talk . 

Weekly  Editor  . . 


^  FROM  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

your  issue  of  April  27  was  a  letter 
^  ^  Lima  News  reporter  under  the  head- 

“Correction,”  in  which  the  writer 
charged  that  the  Lima  Citizen  had  publi- 
cized  a  “fake”  telegram  from  the  White 
House  congratulating  a  Citizen  staffer  and 
'SMILE — YOU'RE  ON  CANDID  CAMERA!'  his  wife  on  becoming  the  parents  of 

Shoemaker,  Chicago's  American  quadruplets. 
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For  distinguished  coverage 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

Anthony  Lewis 

of  The  New  York  Times 
wins  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
national  reporting 


For  reporting  of  scientific 
advances  in  genetics 

John  A.  Osmundsen 

of  The  New  York  Times 
wins  a  Speciai  Aibert  Lasker 
Medical  Journaiism  Awards 
Citation 


Anthony  Lewis  and  John  A.  Osmundsen  are  just  two  of  the 
talented  company  of  reporters  available  to  you  through  The 
New  York  Times  News  Service.  Join  the  70  newspapers 
here  and  abroad  who  are  adding  extra  scope  and  depth  to 
their  daily  coverage  with  this  worldwide  newsgathering  serv¬ 
ice.  We’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you  more.  Just  write  or  wire  today. 
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Editorial  Cartoonists  View 
‘New  Wave’  of  Expression 


Sen.  (Joldwater  J 
In  Urging  Spirit 

Ky  Rick  Friedman 

Washington 

The  new  wave  in  editorial 
cartooning  and  more  freedom  of 
expression  for  editorial  car¬ 
toonists — two  recurring  themes 
whenever  editorial  cartoonists 
have  gathered  in  recent  months 
— again  bubbled  to  the  surface 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  American  Edi¬ 
torial  Cartoonists. 

Eighty-five  members  of  the 
AAEC,  meeting  here  May  9-11, 
heard  Senator  Barry  Goldwa- 
ter  (R-Ariz.)  express  the  hope 
their  newspapers  would  give 
them  “more  free  reign”  and  the 
same  freedom  of  expression  al- 
►  lowed  newspaper  columnists. 

The  editorial  cartoonists  also 
participated  in  a  seminar  at 
which  symbols,  the  European 
influence,  humor  and  style  were 
discussed. 

Sen.  Goldwater’s  remarks  and 
the  panel  touched  on  the  same 
topics  examined  last  month  in 
New  York  at  an  editorial  car¬ 
toonists’  session  of  the  National 
Cartoonists’  Society  convention 
(E&P,  April  27,  Page  112). 

‘Value  of  Cartoons' 

Sen.  Goldwater,  speaking  at 
the  group’s  Friday  evening  ban¬ 
quet,  claimed  that  “more  and 
more  people  in  politics”  were 
paying  attention  to  editorial 
cartoons  “to  find  out  what  the 
thinking  was.”  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  newspapers  would 
realize  the  value  of  editorial 
cartoons  and  give  their  artists 
more  free  reign. 

“This  country’s  greatness  was 
built  on  disagreement,”  the  Ari- 
*  zona  senator  said.  “And  because 
of  this  I  urge  you  to  become 
stronger,  if  you  have  any  in¬ 
clination  in  that  direction,  and 
to  ask  your  editors  for  more 
freedom  of  expression.” 

He  said  that  political  cartoon¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  has 
been  “up,  down  and  is  now  on 
f  the  way  up  again.” 

Sen.  Goldwater  called  on  the 
AAEC  members  to  “help  us  by 
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continuing  to  point  out  our  mis¬ 
takes,  forget  about  what  we  do 
right,  and  show  us  what  we  do 
wrong.” 

He  described  the  editorial  car¬ 
toon  as  “perhaps  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  force  in  American  political 
life”  and  jokingly  added  that 
“no  one  can  deny  the  influence 
of  the  American  political  car¬ 
toonists  —  I  have  the  scars  to 
prove  it.” 

Are  Symbols  Passe? 

The  panel  discussion,  chaired 
by  Vaughn  Shoemaker,  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American,  featured  Ed 
Valtman,  Hartford  Times;  Cy 
Hungerford,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette;  Ross  Lewis,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  and  Bruce  Russell,  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  posed  two 
questions:  Are  symbols  such  as 
Uncle  Sam  passe?  What  advice 
could  be  given  young  editorial 
cartoonists  on  the  way  up? 

He  claimed  that  in  talking  be¬ 
fore  high  school  gfroups,  he 
learned  that  they  had  no  back¬ 
ground  to  absorb  such  symbols 
as  “red  herrings”  and  were 
quicker  to  pick  up  an  idea  tak¬ 
ing  off  from  the  “that  greasy 
kid  stuff”  commercial. 

“We  are  only  reaching  a  part 
of  the  public  with  the  old  sym¬ 
bols  we  were  brought  up  on,” 
Mr.  Shoemaker  said.  “But  we 
must  remember  that  the  younger 
generation  is  depending  on  us 
to  mold  public  opinion.” 

Mr.  Valtman,  representing  in 
Mr.  Shoemaker’s  words  “an 
American  cartoonist  with  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  style,”  told  the  group 
that  he  tries  to  deliver  his  point 
“sideways  rather  than  as  a 
straight  punch  in  the  nose.” 

This,  Mr.  Valtman  added,  was 
in  contrast  to  the  American  way 
of  putting  the  idea  in  front  of 
the  reader  in  a  more  direct  way. 

On  symbols,  Mr.  Valtman  said 
when  he  first  came  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  editorial  cartoon  field  a 
decade  ago  he  used  the  elephant 
and  donkey  extensively  but  he 
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has  moved  away  from  them  in 
recent  years.  “I  got  tired  of 
them.  Today,  I’d  rather  look  for 
somebody  who  represents  the 
party  such  as  Democratic  Chair¬ 
man  Bailey.” 

Hy  Rosen,  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union,  speaking 
from  the  floor,  agreed  that  per¬ 
sonalities  in  the  news  hold  the 
reader’s  interest  longer.  But  Mr. 
Shoemaker  countered  that  chil¬ 
dren  wouldn’t  know  who  Demo¬ 
cratic  Chairman  Bailey  was. 

Bert  Whitman,  of  the  Stock- 
ton  (Calif.)  Record,  added  that 
the  new  direction  in  which  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning  was  going 
didn’t  lend  itself  to  use  of  sym¬ 
bols  “but  where  it  will  lead  to 
I  can’t  say.” 

‘Played  by  Ear’ 

Mr.  Lewis,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Shoemaker  as  someone  who  has 
been  using  the  gag  editorial  car¬ 
toon  for  years,  claimed  that  he 
“played  it  by  ear”  as  far  as 
symbols  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  that  old  sym¬ 
bols  were  useful  and  new  ones 
were  difficult  to  invent,  adding, 
“You  can’t  get  new  symbols 
past  editors.” 

He  claimed  cartoonists  had  to 
use  symbols  when  they  felt  a 
need  for  them,  that  he  couldn’t 
remember  when  he  used  a  sym¬ 
bol  last,  and  he  was  sure  he’d 
be  using  one  in  the  future. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  said  that  there 
was  a  time  when  Uncle  Sam 
represented  the  whole  country 
and  not  just  the  administration. 
He  pictured  the  use  of  Uncle 
Sam  today  in  editorial  cartoons 
as  a  “confused  situation.” 

But  Mr.  Lewis  thought  the 
American  public  would  accept 
something  new  and  that  new 
symbols  and  abstractions  are 
being  better  understood  by  read¬ 
ers  today. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  interjected 
the  thought  at  this  point  that 
if  he  said  he  would  never  use 
a  donkey  again,  he’d  be  “in  bad 
shape.” 

Mr.  Hungerford  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Shoemaker  as 
someone  who  years  ago  “had  the 
courage  to  come  in  and  start 
a  simple  style.” 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
cartoonist  said  he  preferred  to 


bring  his  drawing  down  to  a 
personality,  adding  “you  can  kill 
them  quicker  with  gentle  ridi¬ 
cule  than  with  bitterness.” 

Mr.  Hungerford  claimed  that 
the  only  time  he  used  bitterness 
in  a  cartoon  was  as  a  16-year- 
old  and  it  put  him  before  a 
Grand  Jury  for  libel. 

He  claimed  that  some  of  his 
most  successful  cartoons  had 
been  conceived  for  a  situation 
and  followed  through  for  weeks 
and  months. 

Mr.  Shoemaker  pointed  out 
here  that  it  was  “the  idea 
that  really  counts.”  He  claimed 
that  the  idea  was  99  percent  of 
the  cartoon  and  the  drawing  was 
the  one-percent  seasoning  that 
made  it  “savory  and  accept¬ 
able.” 

Good  Draughtsmanship 

Mr.  Russell  claimed  that  the 
“idea  of  symbolism  was  a  little 
overdone.”  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  cartoonist  said  that  “good 
draughtsmanship  is  what  we  all 
strive  for.” 

He  admitted  that  the  “idea 
comes  first”  but  added  that  it 
must  be  shown”  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  light  —  a  good  drawing. 

Karl  Hubenthal,  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner,  called  for  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  to  move  away 
from  acting  as  “spokesmen  for 
editors”  and  more  toward  “more 
individual  personalities.”  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  they  could 
someday  be  afforded  the  same 
treatment  as  columnists  and 
“not  be  held  down  by  what  edi¬ 
tors  think.” 

Mr.  Russell  added  that  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists  were  in  a  re¬ 
sponsible  position  and  the  more 
they  kept  this  responsibility  to 
themselves  the  better  it  was. 

Ed  Kuekes,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  said  he  used  symbolism 
and  intended  to  keep  using  it 
because  he  was  drawing  car¬ 
toons  for  the  public  and  not  for 
other  cartoonists. 

Top  Level  Briefings 

The  convention  program  also 
included  the  appearance  of  Vice 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  as  a 
speaker  at  Saturday  night’s 
banquet,  briefings  at  the  State 
and  Defense  Departments  by 
top  officials  of  those  two  govern¬ 
ment  arms,  and  a  session  at  the 
Russian  Embassy. 

The  AAEC  members  got  a 
chance  to  question  such  officials 
as  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob¬ 
ert  McNamara,  U.  S.  Attorney 
General  Robert  Kennedy,  Sec- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Hy  Roten,  Albany  Times-Union,  and 
wife.  Elaine. 


William  Sandeson,  Fort  Wayne  News-  Guernsey  LePelley,  Christian  Science  Warren  King,  New  York  Daily  News,  Al  Liederman,  Long  Island  Press. 
Sentinel.  Monitor.  and  wife,  Nadine. 
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Frank  Tyger,  Trenton  Times 


Milt  Morris,  Associated  Press 


Clarence  Allen,  Tulsa  Tribune 


Eugene  Payne,  Charlotte  Observer. 


Art  Wood,  Pittsburgh  Press 


Gentlemen^  Please^  JSot  So  Much  Jowl  .  .  . . . . . . . . . . 

In  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House,  President  Kennedy  kiddingly  criticized  the  caricatures  that 
newspaper  cartoonists  do  of  him.  While  the  artists  busied  themselves  with  sketch  pads,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  confrontation  with  their  favorite  subject,  the  President  urged  them  to  note  that  his 
hair  was  not  so  bushy  anymore  and  his  jowls  were  not  so  baggy. 


And  A  Little  Less  Hair 


Pictures  by  Rick  Friedman,  E&P. 
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William  Sandason,  Fort  Wayne  News-  Guernsey  LePelley,  Christian  Science  Warren  King,  New  York  Daily  News,  Al  Liadarman,  Long  Island  Press. 
Sentinel.  Monitor.  and  wife,  Nadine. 
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Frank  Tygar,  Trenton  Times 


.Gentlemen,  Please,  Not  So  Much  Jowl  . 


Art  Wood,  Pittsburgh  Press 


In  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House,  President  Kennedy  kiddingly  criticized  the  caricatures  that 
newspaper  cartoonists  do  of  him.  While  the  artists  busied  themselves  with  sketch  pads,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  confrontation  with  their  favorite  subject,  the  President  urged  them  to  note  that  his 
hair  was  not  so  bushy  anymore  and  his  jowls  were  not  so  baggy. 


And  A  Little  Less  Hair 


Milt  Morris.  Associated  Press 


Clarence  Allen,  Tulsa  Tribune  Eugene  Payne,  Charlotte  Observer. 
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Stories  Distorted, 
Ala.  Editors  Say 


Executives  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  and  the  Post-Her¬ 
ald  said  this  week  that  much  of 
the  coverage  of  the  city’s  racial 
strife  distorted  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture. 

While  they  are  competitive  in 
news  presentation  and  editorials, 
the  morning  Post-Herald 
(Scripps-Howard)  and  the  eve- 
ning-Sunday  New's  (Newhouse) 
are  agreed  on  the  same  policies 
when  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  accomplishing  integration. 

James  E.  Mills,  president  and 
editor  of  the  Post-Herald,  and 
C.  B.  Hanson  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  News,  told  E&P 
they  adhere  to  a  policy  which 
they  consider  is  test  for  the 
community. 

OIT  Page  One  Until  Riot 

Mr.  Hanson  said  that  locally 
the  radicals  on  both  sides  criti¬ 
cized  the  news  coverage  of  the 
Birmingham  papers.  Both  dailies 
had  long  ago  concluded  that 
nothing  could  be  gained  by 
scareheads  and  until  bombs  ex¬ 
ploded  and  riots  broke  out  last 
weekend,  they  had  carried  the 
story  on  inside  pages. 

When  they  were  interviewed 
by  telephone,  Mr.  Hanson  and 
Mr.  Mills  had  just  returned  from 
a  luncheon  with  President  Ken¬ 
nedy.  (About  20  other  Alabama 
editors  were  there  also.)  They 
repeated  some  of  the  details 
that  they  had  told  the  President 
and  with  which  they  said  they 
found  him  sympathetic. 

Distance  tends  to  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  reporting  was  the  con¬ 
clusion  Mr.  Mills  said  he  was 
forced  to  reach.  Both  he  and 
Mr.  Hanson  were  specifically 
critical  of  radio  and  tv  re¬ 
porters,  and  those  writing  for 
Time  and  Life. 

“The  electronic  media  repre¬ 
sentatives  always  come  south 
with  evidently  preconceived 
ideas  of  our  problems,”  Mr. 
Hanson  said.  “Most  of  the 
newspapers,  but  in  particular 
the  broadcasters,  were  not  truth¬ 
ful  in  their  reports.  They  pre¬ 
sented  a  warped  and  distorted 
picture  of  what  was  going  on.” 

“Editorially  we  tried  to  say 
that  the  whites  and  the  Negrroes 
should  cooperate  to  solve  the 
problem,  and  it  was  on  the  way 
to  being  resolved  until  the  out¬ 
side  agitators  came  in  and 
stirred  up  trouble.” 

Mr.  Hanson  and  Mr.  Mills 
said  they  thought  that  the 
Negnx)  organizations  involved 
were  using  the  situation  in 
Birmingham  to  grain  publicity 


and  to  build  up  their  treasuries. 

“But  with  few  exceptions 
what  was  told  to  the  world  about 
w’hat  went  on  was  a  long  way 
from  what  actually  happened,” 
Mr.  Hanson  continued.  He 
praised  the  local  police  and 
sheriffs  for  “magnificent  jobs.” 

“Yet  throughout  the  country 
and  throughout  the  world  people 
today  think  that  our  police 
department  is  made  up  of  sadis¬ 
tic  Nazi  thugs,”  he  said.  “The 
public  has  become  incensed  be¬ 
cause  our  security  forces  used 
fire  hoses  and  dogs.  The  use  of 
both  are  widespread  in  similar 
cases.  The  Associated  Press  re¬ 
ported  only  this  week  that  25 
cities  now  use  police  dogs.  The 
use  of  water  and  dogs  is  the  test 
w’ay  to  handle  riotous  crowds  to 
avoid  hurting  people. 

“Nobody  got  bitten  by  a  dog 
unless  the  dog  was  assaulted. 
That  is  how  the  dogs  are 
trained.  Some  did  try  to  kill  the 
dogs  with  knives.  They  were 
bitten.  The  radicals  in  our  town 
wanted  the  police  to  beat  and 
kill.  But  I  can  attest  to  their 
real  gentleness,  of  a  sort  you 
don’t  get  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  country.” 

Mr.  Hanson  said  he  had  teen 
on  the  streets  himself,  and  was 
reporting  from  his  own  observa¬ 
tion,  and  not  from  what  his 
reporters  had  written.  In  the 
case  of  the  local  stories,  he  said 
that  the  bare  facts  were  the 
same  as  those  carried  in  north¬ 
ern  and  foreign  newspapers,  but 
otherwise  they  were  in  complete 
variance  with  one  another.” 

Mentioned  as  an  example  was 
a  picture  that  purported  to  show 
a  woman  beaten  to  the  ground 
by  a  policeman.  When  that 
woman  was  brought  to  the  police 
station,  “she”  was  found  to  be 
a  man  in  woman’s  clothing. 
There  was  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  picture  had  been  thus 
planned  and  planted. 

A  ‘Damn  Lie' 

Mr.  Mills  told  of  a  report  in 
Time  that  hoses  had  teen  turned 
on  children  and  they  had  been 
“left  bleeding  in  the  streets.” 

“This  was  a  damn  lie,”  Mr. 
Mills  said. 

Very  few  of  the  reporters 
sent  to  Birmingham  to  cover 
knew  or  tried  to  find  out  the 
background,  both  Mr.  Mills  and 
Mr.  Hanson  asserted. 

Mr.  Hanson  said  there  were 
650,000  people  in  Birmingham’s 
metropolitan  area,  half  of  whom 
live  under  the  city  government. 

The  first  step  needed  to  cor- 


^Big  6’  Union  Keeps 
Powers  as  President 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  leader  of 
the  114-day  newspaper  strike, 
was  re-elected  president  of  New 
York  Typographical  Union  May 
15  by  a  four  to  one  margin  over 
John  M.  Kepple,  a  coalition 
candidate. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Powers 
won  the  presidency  of  the  local 
by  about  1,500  votes.  His  ma¬ 
jority  this  time  was  tetter  than 
4,000.  The  president  is  paid 
$15,561  a  year. 

Thomas  W.  Kopeck,  who 
opposed  the  strike  settlement, 
won  re-election  as  secretary- 
treasurer  on  a  coalition  ticket. 
His  lead  over  the  Powers- 
backed  candidate  was  3,000 
votes.  David  Crockett,  i-unning 
for  vicepresident  with  Mr. 
Powers,  had  a  narrow  margin 
of  victory. 


rect  the  segregation  problem 
was  a  change  in  the  city’s  gov¬ 
ernment,  he  went  on.  Previously 
there  was  a  three-man  commis¬ 
sion  form  of  government.  With 
this  form  of  government,  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  agreed,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  reach  accord  be¬ 
tween  the  Negro  and  white  popu¬ 
lations.  Both  the  News  and 
Post-Herald  advocated  a  change 
to  a  city  government  of  Mayor 
and  nine  councilmen.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  won;  then  the  Mayor 
had  to  be  elected.  The  campaign 
was  between  Eugene  Connor, 
former  police  commissioner,  and 
Albert  Boutwell,  attorney  and 
former  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  state.  Both  newspapers 
favored  Boutwell,  who  won. 

“Virtually  the  day  after  the 
election,  when  at  last  the  road 
was  open  for  a  solution  of  the 
segregation  problem,  the  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  other 
outsiders — some  of  them  frankly 
publicity  seekers  —  came  to 
Birmingham  and  started  raising 
Hell,”  Mr.  Hanson  said. 

“The  reason  the  action  they 
were  after  was  not  taking  place 
was  because  of  a  conflict  between 
state  and  city  laws.  The  com¬ 
missioners  brought  court  action 
to  try  to  keep  their  jobs  until 
the  terms  of  their  election  ex¬ 
pired.  While  a  circuit  court 
ruled  against  them,  it  is  still 
before  the  state  Supreme  Court. 

“Because  of  this  power  and 
political  vacuum,  people  had  to 
try  to  do  quietly  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  done  publicly. 
That  is  why  names  of  those 
working  on  possible  terms  of 
agreement  were  not  published 
in  our  local  newspapers.  But 
they  will  be.” 

Mr.  Hanson,  a  member  of  the 
Senior  Citizens  Committee,  said 
the  news  had  supported  the 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Wirtz  Sees 
Mobility  in 
One  Union 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz  said  this  week  he  favored 
a  consolidation  of  unions  in  the 
printing  trades  as  a  way  to  ease 
the  problem  of  retaining  men  in 
jobs  when  automated  machinery 
displaces  them. 

The  Cabinet  officer,  replying 
to  a  question  from  A.  H.  Raskin 
of  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
board  at  a  labor-management 
conference  on  automation  in 
New  York,  said  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  among  the  unions  in  the 
newspaper  business,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  merger  of  a  great  many 
of  them,  was  needed  to  provide 
mobility  of  manpower. 

Mr.  Wirtz  and  Mr.  Raskin 
discussed  the  role  of  industry 
and  labor  in  retraining  person¬ 
nel  when  jobs  are  wiped  out  by 
machines.  The  Secretary  sug¬ 
gested  that  much  of  the  re¬ 
training  should  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  management  and  the 
unions,  leaving  only  those  who 
are  unqualified  for  other  jobs  in 
the  same  industry  to  be  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  public  to 
handle  in  formal  retraining. 

Drawing  on  his  long  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  “third  man”  in  arbi-  ' 
tration  of  labor  disputes,  Mr. 
Wirtz  advocated  the  excision  of 
such  “scare  words”  as  automa¬ 
tion,  featherbedding  and  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration  from  the 
language  of  labor  relations. 

It  is  the  government’s  prin¬ 
cipal  task,  he  said,  to  do  less 
“planning”  and  “find  out  more" 
about  the  work  needs  of  the 
nation  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Raskin  asked  Mr.  Wirtz 
about  the  proposal  that  pub¬ 
lishers  and  union  representatives 
talk  over  common  problems. 

“I  have  heard  nothing  from 
either  side,”  Mr.  Wirtz  replied. 

“I  intend  to  follow  it  up,  because 
I  consider  it  important.” 

Mr.  Wirtz  said  he  did  not 
think  collective  bargaining  could 
work  on  a  30-days-a-year  basis. 

It  is  essential,  he  said,  that 
labor  and  management  provide 
for  “contemplative,  reasonable, 
rational,  long-term  consideration 
of  problems.”  { 


Bellows  Made  Editor 

James  G.  Bellows,  managing 
editor  since  last  October,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  filling  the 
vacancy  created  when  John  Den¬ 
son  resigned.  Mr.  Bellows  is  a 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  News. 
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2  Pulitzer  Winners 
Collect  SDX  Awards 


SENATORIAL  PRIVILEGE — Between  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  of  Nebraska 
and  Randolph  A.  Hearst  stand  Judy  Harrington,  University  of  Nebraska, 
and  Nicholas  Gage,  Boston  University,  the  No.  2  and  No.  I  (respec¬ 
tively)  winners  of  the  William  Randolph  Hearst  Foundation's  third 
annual  Journalism  Awards  program. 

Boston  and  Nebraska 
Students  Win  Honors 


Dallas 

Two  winners  of  Pulitzer 
Prizes  met  here  for  the  first 
time  May  11  when  they  were 
among  the  15  recipients  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  Awards  in  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

They  are  Oscar  Griffin,  a 
Houston  Chronicle  reporter, 
and  Ira  B.  Harkey  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Pascagoula 
(Miss.)  Chronicle. 

A  Pulitzer  was  given  to  Mr. 
Griffin  for  pursuing  a  story 
about  Billie  Sol  Estes  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  exposing  a  vast  swin¬ 
dle.  Mr.  Griffin  was  then  editor 
of  the  weekly  Pecos  Independ¬ 
ent, 

Working  on  a  big-city  paper 
is  easier  than  being  on  a  small 
one,  where  the  editor  has  to  do 
everything,  Mr.  Griffin  said. 
The  30-year-old  University  of 
Texas  graduate  credited  the 
publishers  of  the  Independent, 
Alan  Propp,  Dr.  H.  F.  Avery 
and  Dr.  Charles  Sullivan,  with 
putting  him  onto  the  Estes 
story. 

There  was  some  animosity  in 
Pecos  to  the  series,  but  not 
much. 

“People  thought  that  I  was 
just  jousting  with  windmills,” 
he  said.  “They  didn’t  realize  the 
extent  of  this  operation.” 

Five  Mfmllis  on  Series 

Mr.  Griffin  worked  about  five 
months  on  the  series  that  broke 
the  Estes  scandal. 

The  youthful  editor  said  his 
personal  opinion  of  Estes  was 
that  he  was  a  crook — and  he 
added,  “Thank  goodness  the 
courts  agreed.”  He  said  he 
didn’t  know  Estes  very  well,  but 
“you  can’t  live  in  Pecos  with¬ 
out  knowing  Billie  Sol.” 

Mr.  Griffin  started  on  the 
weekly  Canyon  News  and  work¬ 
ed  in  Pecos  two  years  before 
going  to  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
first  as  a  desk  man  and  now  as 
general  assignments  reporter. 

In  the  Pulitzer  competition 
Mr.  Harkey  won  the  prize  for 
his  editorials  on  the  “Ole  Miss” 
racial  crisis.  The  SDX  award 
citation  was  for  “standing  firm 
for  convictions  in  the  face  of 
sharply  hostile  opposition.” 

“They  Tried  to  Kill  Me’ 

The  Mississippi  editor  said 
here  calmly:  “Well,  they  tried 
to  kill  me.” 

Shots  were  fired  into  his  of¬ 
fice  twice,  he  was  personally 
ostracized  and  the  ^eriff  or¬ 
ganized  a  group  of  600  to  run 
him  out  of  town. 


When  his  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
award  was  announced  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Pascagoula  Rotary 
Club,  it  was  met  with  stony 
silence. 

“I  believe  racial  integration 
of  the  public  schools  is  inevit¬ 
able  and  the  thing  to  do  is  beg 
time  to  do  it  with  the  least 
wrench  in  society,”  he  said. 

Happy  changes  have  occurred 
in  Mississippi  since  the  Ole  Miss 
riots,  Mr.  Harkey  said.  “People 
who  were  revulsed  by  what  hap¬ 
pened  are  beginning  to  find  their 
voices  in  the  last  few  months.” 

Another  sign  is  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  Pascagoula.  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  dropped  from 
7,000  to  6,200,  but  now  it  is 
over  8,500. 

Business  Is  Back 

“Business  is  back,”  Mr.  Har¬ 
key  said.  “Nobody  loves  me,  but 
they  say  I’m  a  guy  that  has  a 
right  to  say  what  he  thinks.  Six 
months  ago,  this  wouldn’t  have 
happened.” 

■The  editor  hired  a  bodyguard, 
moved  into  a  hotel  for  five 
months  and  had  his  family, 
from  which  he  is  separated, 
watched.  Citizens  threatened  the 
carrier  boys  and  tried  to  get  his 
advertisers  to  boycott  the  paper 
(he  lost  four  big  accounts, 
which  have  come  back). 

None  of  the  38  employes  quit, 
although  a  majority  disagreed 
with  him.  The  FBI  came  in  and 
assured  his  civil  rights.  Will  he 
.stay  in  Pascagoula?  “Yes.  I’m 
a  newspaperman.  It’s  my  trade, 
which  I  love.” 

A  native  of  New  Orleans,  Mr. 
Harkey,  45,  is  a  graduate  of 
Tulane,  the  son  of  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune.  Mr.  Harkey  Sr. 
is  a  native  of  Mississippi  and 
is  also  president  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Coca-Cola  Bottling 
Co.  The  editor’s  mother  was 
reared  in  Jackson. 

Mr.  Harkey  Jr.  started  out 
on  the  New  Orleans  paper  in 
1939  and  has  been  in  Pasca¬ 
goula  17  years. 

• 

Guild  Dues  Boosted 

San  Francisco 

San  Francisco-Oakland  gruild 
members  have  voted  a  50  cent 
to  $1.50  monthly  dues  increase 
which  will  total  $1400  monthly. 
The  measure  adopted,  783  to 
464,  was  previously  beaten  by  30 
votes.  The  action  will  offset 
ANG  per  capita  increases  which 
have  l^n  paid  out  of  the  local’s 
defense  fund. 


Washington 

A  boy  from  Greece  and  a  girl 
from  Nebraska  were  saluted  at 
the  White  House  May  14  as  the 
principal  winners  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Writing  Competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation. 

President  Kennedy  presented 
a  gfold  medallion  to  Nicholas 
Gage,  Boston  University,  as 
first  place  over-all  student  win¬ 
ner,  and  a  silver  medallion  to 
Judy  Harrington,  University  of 
Nebraska,  for  placing  second. 

Mr.  Gage,  who  was  born  in 
Epirus,  Greece,  23  years  ago, 
and  is  now  a  U.S.  citizen,  has 
been  accepted  for  study  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
of  Columbia  University  in  New 
York.  He  has  been  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Boston  University 
News  and  has  worked  part-time 
for  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette. 

Randolph  A.  Hearst,  president 
of  Hearst  Publishing  Company 
and  a  trustee  of  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation, 
noted  that  the  Gage  family  was 
trapped  in  the  Nazi  occupation 
and  the  ensuing  Communist 
revolution  in  northern  Greece  in 
1947-48.  They  came  to  America 
and  settled  in  Worcester. 

Young  Gage,  who  has  won 
numerous  awards  and  scholar¬ 
ships,  scored  in  feature  writing 
and  editorial  writing  for  a  total 
of  $850  in  fellowships.  His 
principal  work  was  a  feature  on 
the  death  of  a  Peace  Corps  man 
in  the  Philippines  who  was  a 
friend. 

Miss  Harrington,  21,  a  winner 
in  news  writing,  won  $950  in 


fellowship  aid.  She  has  worked 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Lincoln 
Journal  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  between  college  ses¬ 
sions.  Her  stories  on  escaped 
mental  patients  have  resulted  in 
legislative  consideration  of  the 
problems. 

The  University  of  Nebraska 
receives  a  $2,000  grant  for 
placing  first  among  schools  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Hearst  pro¬ 
gram.  In  second  place,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  gets  $1,000, 
and  the  University  of  Missouri, 
third,  $800. 

Mr.  Hearst  said  the  program, 
offering  $40,900,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  fourth  year  begin¬ 
ning  Oct.  1. 

Other  individual  winners  this 
year  are: 

James  A.  Church,  Fresno 
State  College. 

Lawrence  Lee,  U.  of  Texas. 

Anda  Anderson,  U.  of  Nebras¬ 
ka. 

Wayne  E.  King,  U.  of  North 
Carolina. 

Harold  E.  Rummell,  U.  of 
Florida. 

Norman  Beatty,  U.  of  Nebras¬ 
ka. 

James  0.  Cams,  U.  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Cloyd  Clark,  U.  of  Nebraska. 


Doctors’  Awards 

The  1962  Medical  Press 
Awards  given  by  the  Medical 
Society  of  North  Carolina  will 
go  to  Pete  Gilpin  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Homer 
F.  Lucas  of  the  Salisbury 
(N.  C.)  Post. 
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Wartime  Censorship 
Code  Put  to  Media 


By  Pat  Munroe 

Washington 

The  old  issue  of  wartime  cen¬ 
sorship  was  trotted  out  in  a  set 
of  new  clothes  here  the  other  day 
for  representatives  of  news 
media.  By  and  larg^,  those  pres¬ 
ent  reported  that  the  prospective 
suit  was  a  reasonably  comfort¬ 
able,  loose-fitting  garment. 

Edward  A.  McDermott,  head 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan¬ 
ning  at  the  White  House,  called 
the  media  people  together  for  a 
look  at  proposed  censorship  reg¬ 
ulations.  Assisting  him  in  out¬ 
lining  the  proposals  was  Bryon 
Price,  one  time  executive  editor 
of  the  Associated  Press  who 
headed  the  Office  of  Censorship 
during  World  War  II. 

Those  present  are  to  “look 
over”  the  proposed  regulations 
for  the  next  month  or  so,  then 
report  back  their  views.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  a  set  of  proposals  will  go  to 
the  President's  desk  for  con¬ 
sideration. 

One  participant  in  the  ses¬ 
sion — who  declined  to  be  quoted 
by  name — described  the  session 
as  “very  pleasing,  on  the  whole.” 

“We  were  assured  that  there 
would  be  no  censorship  prior  to 
war  itself,”  he  said.  “Of  course, 
the  Congress  would  have  to  con¬ 
cur  with  the  President  in  setting 
up  a  censorship  on  international 
communications  (as  opposed  to 
domestic  ones  alone,  which  the 
President  can  control  by  edict). 
And  no  system  of  censorship 
would  work  without  control  of 
these  incoming  messages. 

“What  is  being  proposed  is 
not  unlike  the  system  of  regula¬ 
tions  in  effect  in  World  War  II. 
You  would  have  an  independent 
Office  of  Censorship  responsible 
to  the  President  alone  and  also 
a  list  of  people  in  the  ‘civilian 
reserve’  for  service  in  this  office 
in  time  of  war.” 

The  participant  praised  the 
setting  up  of  such  a  code  “now, 
in  advance  of  trouble.”  He  re¬ 
called  that  Pearl  Harbor  found 
the  U.S.  without  a  plan  for 
censorship  and  that  “many  diffi¬ 
culties  were  encountered  at 
first” 

“This  plan,”  he  continued, 
“avoids  the  highly  confused  sit¬ 
uation  we  had  at  the  start  of 
World  War  II  when  you  had  a 
couple  of  admirals  who  didn’t 
know  a  thing  about  the  subject 
sitting  around  and  trying  to  act 
like  censors.  In  this  way,  news 
people  will  know  in  advance  just 
what  they  can  print  and  say.” 


Eight  organizations  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting  were  in¬ 
vited  to  send  spokesmen  to  a 
second  meeting  with  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Dermott  in  mid- June.  Those 
present  were: 

Creed  Black,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News  cmd  Journal,  and 
B.  M.  McKelway,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star,  for  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors; 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Crosby  Boyd,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion; 

Ralph  Hostetter,  Cecil  Whig, 
Elkton,  Md.,  and  Charles  J. 
Higgins  for  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association; 

George  Ganzmuller,  McGraw- 
Hill  Company,  for  the  National 
Conference  of  Business  Paper 
Editors ; 

John  K.  Herbert,  president 
and  Edward  E.  Grazda,  for 
the  Magazine  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  ; 

William  G.  Garry,  Chicago, 
and  Edward  F.  Ryan,  Washing¬ 
ton,  for  the  Radio-tv  News 
Directors  Association; 

Howard  Bell,  for  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters. 


Contempt  Appeal 
Goes  to  High  Court 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Post-Standard  and  four 
if  its  executives  have  been 
granted  permission  to  appeal  to 
the  State  Court  of  Appeals — 
the  state’s  highest  court — from 
a  lower  court  decision  reinstat¬ 
ing  an  indictment  charging  con¬ 
tempt  of  court. 

Named  in  the  indictment  are 
Henry  H.  Keller,  publisher; 
Mario  Rossi,  managing  editor; 
Loren  Bailey,  news  editor,  and 
John  N.  Whitney,  city  editor. 

The  charge  concerned  a  story 
which  appeared  in  early  editions 
of  the  Post-Standard  of  July  19, 
1962.  The  story  was  removed 
when  its  accuracy  was  ques¬ 
tioned  by  a  member  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney’s  office. 


To  Illinois  Faculty 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gene  Gilmore,  a  Syracuse 
University  journalism  instruc¬ 
tor,  has  accepted  an  assistant 
professorship  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  He  has  been  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  six  years. 


Foster  of  Mathews 
Agency  Dies  at  82 

William  E.  Foster,  chairman 
of  the  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency  and  owner  of  several 
newspapers,  died  May  14  at  his 
home  in  Harwich  Port,  Mass. 
He  was  82  years  old. 

Mr.  Foster  joined  Mathews, 
which  represents  about  80  news¬ 
papers,  in  1899  and  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  in  1918.  In  1943 
he  bought  the  Mathews  Special 
Agency  from  the  estate  of 
Julius  Mathews  and  became  its 
president. 

He  was  the  owner  of  the  Mil¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  News,  Little  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Times,  Biddeford  (Me.) 
Journal,  Rochester  (N.  H.) 

Courier  and  the  Sanford  (Me.) 
Tribune,  a  weekly. 

Mr.  Foster  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Mathews  and  bwame 
chairman  in  1962.  Always  a 
firm  advocate  of  newspapers, 
Mr.  Foster  devoted  Mathews 
Special  Agency  to  specializing 
in  “LOCALnews  Dailies,”  a 
phrase  he  developed  to  bring 
the  truly  local  newspaper  con¬ 
cept  to  the  attention  of  national 
advertisers. 

• 

Goldwater  Assails 
^Marxist’  Editorial 

Washington 

Senator  Barry  Goldwater, 
Arizona  Republican,  said  at  a 
committee  hearing  this  week 
that  an  editorial  in  the  Hutchin¬ 
son  (Kans.)  News  on  the  school 
aid  controversy  expounded  a 
“Marxist”  philosophy. 

The  editorial  is  reprinted  in  a 
pamphlet  which  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Education 
Association.  Senator  Goldwater 
termed  it  “shocking,  anti-Amer¬ 
ican,  subversive”  in  depicting 
the  education  plan  as  “a  struggle 
between  people  with  wealth  and 
people  with  kids.” 

John  McCormally,  executive 
editor  of  the  Hutchinson  News, 
commented  later:  “I’m  not  at  all 
concerned  by  Goldwater’s  ap¬ 
praisal  of  my  Americanism, 
which  by  any  standard  would 
measure  up  to  his.” 

• 

Ted  Clo<liu8  Retires; 
Freeman  Is  Named 

Ted  Clodius,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Mirror, 
will  retire  June  1. 

Mr.  Clodius,  61,  has  been  with 
the  Mirror  since  1936  and  the 
Hearst  organization  for  36 
years. 

He  will  be  succeeded  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Freeman,  former  director 
of  promotion  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  who  had  been 
with  the  Mirror  previously.  He 
has  been  with  the  Tribune  17 
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Peak  of  Modernity 
in  Topeka,  Kansas 

Th*  new  $3,000,000  home  of  the 
Topeka  Capital-Journal  and  Cap- 
par's  Weekly  opened  May  6  with 
the  cuttin9  of  a  floral  ribbon  by 
Publisher  Oscar  S.  Stauffer  on  the 
steps  before  the  wide  glass  doors 
between  pilasters  of  Italian  mar¬ 
ble.  "This,"  he  said,  "is  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  lifetime  dream." 


Slope  of  terrain  in  the  rear  makes  this  a  two-story  building. 


Electronics  corner  in  photography  department  contains  photo  receiver 
and  an  engraving  machine  and  a  desk  where  seven  radio  frequencies 
(including  police,  fire,  highway  patrol)  can  be  monitored. 


space  of  photo  department  adjoins  the  newsroom.  Another 
door,  at  left,  goes  to  library. 
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Say8  tv  Has 
Ruined  JFK’s 
News  Parleys 

Live  television  coverage  has 
ruined  presidential  news  con¬ 
ferences,  according  to  Alan 
Otten,  White  House  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Speaking  at  the  City  College 
of  New  York  May  8  in  the  15th 
annual  John  H,  Finley  Lecture 
Series  on  Newspapers  and 
Society,  Mr.  Otten  said  tele- 
^'ision  coverage  “inhibits  the 
participants,  and  thereby  de¬ 
feats  its  aim — ^the  development 
of  a  more  accurate  and  compre¬ 
hensive  source  of  information.” 

“The  pressure  of  trying  to 
please  millions  of  viewers  forces 
the  President  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  he  usually  wouldn’t  and, 
in  terms  of  national  security, 
sometimes  shouldn’t.  Saying  ‘no 
comment’  before  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  is  impossible  because  it 
would  give  the  impression  that 
the  president  is  uninformed  and 
ill-prepared,”  he  explained. 

Mr.  Otten  said  he  favors  the 
private  conference  because  only 
those  reporters  come  who  want 
to  gather  information.  At  tele¬ 
vised  sessions  over  300  reporters 
attend,  many  for  the  express 
purpose  of  appearing  in  public, 
he  said. 

Budding  Topics  Nipped 

“It  is  hardly  unusual,”  Mr. 
Otten  chargred,  “for  a  reporter 
to  prepare  questions  before  the 
conference,  in  an  effort  to  seem 
intelligent  while  on  television. 
Then,  even  if  the  topic  being 
talked  about  has  nothing  to  do 
with  his  questions,  the  reporter 
will  try  to  start  a  whole  new 
line  of  discussion.  This  practice 
tends  to  destroy  many  budding 
discussions  on  important  issues. 
It  also  explains  why,  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  where  about  25  questions  are 
asked,  between  15  and  20  topics 
are  commented  on.” 

In  Mr.  Otten’s  opinion,  “re¬ 
porters  like  these  are  better  off 
staying  home  and  watching  the 
proceedings  on  television.” 

Another  disadvantage  of  tele¬ 
vision  coverage,  as  Mr.  Otten 
sees  it,  is  the  reporters’  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  appear  brash  to  and 
critical  of  the  President,  when 
so  many  people  can  see  and  hear 
them. 

“President  Kennedy,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  clever  and  articulate 
sp«iker,”  he  said  “and  can  talk 
learnedly  on  almost  any  topic. 
He  can  thus  go  into  long  de¬ 
fenses  of  his  actions  and  pro¬ 
grams,  instead  of  answering  the 
questions  asked  him.  But  few 


Lawrence  M.  Kennelly 

Business  Manager 
For  Labor  Relations 

Washington 
Lawrence  W.  Kennelly  has 
been  appointed  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  labor  relations 
for  the  Washington  Post,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  John 
W.  Sweeterman,  publisher. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Kennelly 
has  been  executive  director  of 
the  Washington  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  Previously  he  was  la¬ 
bor  relations  director  for  the 
New  York  Mirror. 

During  World  War  II  Mr. 
Kennelly  was  an  officer  in  the 
Naval  intelligence  and  the  Sup¬ 
ply  Corps  in  the  Pacific  Theater. 
He  holds  a  law  degree  from 
Fordham  University  and  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  Labor  Law  from 
New  York  University. 

reporters  would  call  this  to  his 
attention  and  demand  that  he 
return  to  the  question,  because 
such  an  action  usually  leads  to 
a  flood  of  bitter  mail  from  irate 


Family  Affair 

Missoula,  Mont. 

It  was  family  night  at  the 
annual  Dean  Stone  Night,  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University  School  of 
Journalism,  when  Duane  W. 
“Doc”  Bowler,  managing  editor 
of  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette, 
was  toastmaster  and  his  nephew. 
Printer  Bowler,  was  named  out¬ 
standing  male  graduate  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Printer  is  the 
grandson  of  Burley  Bowler,  vet¬ 
eran  Montana  newspaperman, 
and  the  son  of  Larry  Bowler, 
editor  of  the  Daniels  County 
Leader  in  Scobey. 

• 

Starts  in  January 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Advertising  executive  Val 
Warren  says  his  proposed  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper,  the  Vancouver 
Times,  will  be^n  publication 
next  January,  producing  a  40- 
page  daily  edition  on  offset 
equipment  made  in  Denmark. 


Gallagher  Appoints 
Photo  Projects  Editor 

Three  appointments  in  the 
Associated  Press’  Newsphoto 
department  involve  personnel  in 
the  New  York  headquarters  and 
Tokyo. 

Harold  G.  Buell,  32,  news- 
photo  editor  for  Asia,  was 
named  photo  projects  editor  in 
New  York.  He  will  direct  a 
program  of  pictorial  enterprise 
under  Executive  Newsphoto 
Editor  F.  A.  Resch. 

General  Manager  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Sam  L.  Jones,  34, 
a  newsphoto  supervisor,  to  re¬ 
place  Mr.  Buell  in  charge  of 
Asia  photos  in  Tokyo. 

Photo  News  Editor 

The  third  appointment  was 
Patrick  J.  McDonald,  46,  named 
photo  news  editor,  to  assist  Mr. 
Resch.  Mr.  McDonald  was  a 
newsphoto  supervisor. 

Mr.  Buell,  a  Chicagoan,  holds 
a  degree  in  journalism  from 
Northwestern  University.  He 
joined  AP  in  1955  in  Tokyo 
where  he  had  been  stationed  as 
a  Signal  Corps  photographer. 

Mr.  Jones,  a  native  of  Tulsa, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Kansas.  From  1947  to  1955, 
he  was  employed  by  Newsday, 
Long  Island,  as  a  photogfrapher. 
He  joined  AP  in  1956. 

Mr.  McDonald  is  a  New 
Yorker  and  a  graduate  of  St. 
John’s  University  of  Brooklyn. 
He  joined  the  AP  in  1942. 


Doctors  Thank  Press 
For  Vaccine  Campaign 

Proviimence,  R.  I. 

Newspaper  publishers  and 
editors  in  Rhode  Island  will  be 
honored  by  the  Rhode  Island 
Medical  Society  May  20  for 
their  part  in  a  statewide  oral 
vaccine  program  to  prevent 
polio  epidemics. 

Representatives  from  the 
state’s  21  daily,  weekly  and 
semi-weekly  newspapers  will  be 
presented  community  service 
citations  in  recognition  of  their 
support  of  the  End  Polio  Cam¬ 
paign  sponsored  by  the  society. 

More  than  75  percent  of  the 
state’s  population  (more  than 
636,000  people)  attended  more 
than  70  clinics  on  Sundays  in 
March  and  April  for  the  first 
two  types  of  oral  vaccine. 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Hardy,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Medical  Society, 
said,  “Newspaper  support  was 
a  major  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  campaign.  .  .” 

The  campaign  was  handled  by 
Bo  Bernstein  &  Co.,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations 
agency  of  Providence,  R.  I. 


Poise  Plans 
Retail  Style 
Promotions 


Poise,  a  monthly  newspaper 
supplement,  plans  local  retail 
promotions  in  support  of  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  Alice  Thomp¬ 
son,  editor-in-chief,  said  this 
week.  The  supplement  will  be 
directed  toward  the  15  to  22-age 
group  in  10  cities. 

Mrs.  Thompson,  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  Seventeen,  said  the  whole 
field  of  relations  between  young 
people  and  their  parents,  teach¬ 
ers,  employers  and  friends  will 
be  covered.  The  first  number  is 
scheduled  for  Aug.  25. 

Mrs.  Thompson,  with  Sanford 
Elias,  publisher,  and  Alden 
James,  advertising  director,  are 
visiting  the  10  markets  for  pres¬ 
entations  to  prospective  adver¬ 
tisers. 

In  Chicago,  where  the  Sun- 
Times  will  be  the  distributing 
newspaper,  two  luncheon  ses¬ 
sions  were  attended  by  900  per¬ 
sons. 

The  supplement  will  be  car¬ 
ried  also  by  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal,  the  Dallas  News,  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Times,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  the  Boston  Globe,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Mr.  Elias  said  no  additions 
to  the  list  are  contemplated. 

The  rate  for  monotone  full- 
page,  850-lines,  is  $20,150;  for 
four-color,  $22,500. 

James  S.  Swan,  a  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Cosmopolitan,  is  the 
newly  appointed  western  man¬ 
ager  of  Poise. 

Barbara  L.  Trister,  for  12 
years  fashion  editor  of  Cali- 
fomia  Apparel  News,  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  supplement  editorial¬ 
ly  in  Los  Angeles. 

Poise  will  be  published  by 
Supplement  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York.  Maurice  Rosenfield,  own¬ 
er  of  the  Reese  Publishing  Co., 
is  chairman  of  the  board,  and 
Mr.  Elias,  president.  Editorial 
offices  are  in  the  Sheraton  Tow¬ 
ers  Hotel,  New  York. 

• 

Critic’s  Work 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Earl  George,  Syracuse 
Herald-Joumal  music  critic,  will 
have  his  new  string  quartet 
work  published.  Dr.  George  is 
on  the  music  theory  and  compo¬ 
sition  faculty  of  the  Syracuse 
University  School  of  Music.  The 
work,  which  was  premiered  on 
the  university  campus  in  the  fall 
of  1961,  will  be  published  by 
Oxford  Press. 
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Continuity,  Impact 
Via  Small- Space  Ads 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Last  October,  when  Armour  & 
Company,  Chicago  meat  packer, 
a  heavy  investor  in  television 
advertising,  purchased  the  85- 
year  old  Parsons  Ammonia  Com¬ 
pany,  Clifton,  N.  J.,  the  guess 
was  that  Armour  might  divert 
Parsons’  account  from  its  tradi¬ 
tionally  heavy  use  of  newspapers 
to  all-out  use  of  tv,  and  even 
change  ad  agencies. 

This  week,  however,  no  one 
could  convince  P.  C.  Ingham, 


president  of  Parsons,  that  put¬ 
ting  95%  of  his  company’s  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation  into 
small-space  newspaper  ads  for 
years  hasn’t  paid  off — BIG. 

Kecord-Breaking  Sales 

Last  year.  Parsons  capped 
seven  record-breaking  sales 
years  in  the  face  of  competition 
which  has  been  out-spending  it 
more  than  100  to  1  in  the  field 
of  all-purpose  household  cleaners 
— a  field  which  spends  a  com¬ 
bined  $60,000,000  for  adver¬ 
tising. 

And  even  since  the  purchase 
of  Parsons  by  Armour,  sales  of 
Parsons’  crystal  clear,  cloudy 
and  pine-scented  ammonia  are 
understood  to  be  accelerating 
faster  than  ever — based  on  the 
skillful  use  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  In  fact,  first-quarter  sales 
of  this  year  are  running  18% 
ahead  of  last  year’s  first  quar¬ 
ter,  and  sales  just  for  the  month 
of  April  are  up  20%.  All  this 
based  on  a  first  half  ad  budget 
for  1963  of  $162,000. 

Details  behind  Parsons’  use 
of  small-space  newspaper  ads 
were  spelled  out  this  week  by 
Paul  H.  Hedrick,  president  of 
Hedrick  and  Johnson  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  ad  agency  for 
Parsons  since  1955,  and  the  man 
largely  responsible  for  making 
Parsons’  promotional  dollars 
work  overtime  to  give  its  client 
a  profit  record  which  has  con¬ 
sistently  kept  pace  with  the 
ever-growing  sales. 


took  over  the  account  in  1955, 
after  Parsons  had  employed  four 
previous  “reputable  and  com¬ 
petent’’  advertising  agencies. 
Parsons’  ad  budget  ran  about 
$37,000.  Mr.  Hedrick  succeeded 
in  getting  Mr.  Ingham,  who  had 
just  moved  up  from  sales  man¬ 
ager  to  president  of  Parsons,  to 
raise  the  ante  to  $50,000.  Ever 
since.  Parson’s  budget,  based  on 
a  percentage  of  the  previous 
year’s  total  sales,  has  grown  as 


sales  of  household  ammonia 
soared. 

Hedrick  and  Johnson  has  had 
lieavy  experience  in  developing 
accounts  with  small  beginnings 
into  major  successes  through  the 
use  of  small-space  newspaper 
ads  ranging  in  size  from  one- 
inch  and  up  and  always  run  con¬ 
sistently  in  combination  with 
well-timed  “stoppers”  for  impact 
and  continuity. 

For  example,  years  ago  Mr. 
Hedrick  took  the  Marlin  razor 
blade  account  of  Marlin  Fire¬ 


arms  Company,  and  through  the 
use  of  small-space  newspaper 
advertising,  moved  the  blades 
from  “nowhere”  to  the  No.  2 
sales  spot  in  the  then  20  major 
markets  of  the  U.S. 

35.8%  of  Market 

Hedrick  and  Johnson’s  ac¬ 
complishment  for  Parsons  has 
been  equally  impressive.  In  1962 
a  A.  C.  Nielsen  report  on  house¬ 
hold  ammonia  showed  Parsons 
enjoying  25.8%  of  household 
ammonia  business  nationally. 
Sales  were  up  14%  and  profits 
were  running  13.9%  ahead  of 
1961. 

“While  buying  and  selling  are 
basic  as  always,”  Mr.  Hedrick 
told  E&P  this  week,  “it  takes 
increasing  ingenuity  to  protect 
profit  margins.  Hence  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Parsons’  concurrent 
growth  in  sales  and  profits.” 

According  to  Mr.  Hedrick, 
World  War  II  knocked  household 
ammonia  out  of  the  consumer 
market — and  brought  in  deterg¬ 
ents.  Because  the  war-time 
drought  was  costly.  Parsons, 
with  its  new  ammonia  plus 
detergents,  faced  real  problems. 

“Buying  and  initial  distribu¬ 
tion  through  food  brokers  were 
managed  brilliantly,”  Mr,  Hed¬ 
rick  said.  “But  new  times,  new 
competition  called  for  powerful 
advertising  and  merchandising 
to  achieve  the  turnover  required 
in  supermarket  retailing. 

“Fortunately,”  he  said,  “there 
are  still  ways  to  make  small 
money  sell  BIG  when  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  right.” 

In  Parsons’  household  am¬ 
monia,  a  name  known  to  house¬ 


Budget  Boosted 

At  the  time  Mr.  Hedrick  and 
his  partner  Donald  S.  Johnson, 
vicepresident  and  art  director. 


IMPACT  AND  CONTINUITY— Typical  adt  from  Parsoni  Ammonia  Com¬ 
pany's  schadula  as  fhay  appear  in  more  than  160  daily  newspapers.  Ads 
range  in  size  from  30  lines  on  two  columns  up  to  84  lines  on  four  col¬ 
umns.  Insertions  run  on  staggered  schadula  of  eight  and  13  weeks  in 
key  markets. 
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wives  since  1876,  Mr.  Hedrick 
felt  he  had  the  “right”  product 
on  which  to  use  his  methods  of 
artful  selling  through  the  use  of 
small  newspaper  space.  And  in 
1955,  when  H^rick  and  Johnson 
took  over  the  account.  Parsons 
was  in  dire  need  of  a  successful 
formula  for  sales  success.  It  had 
reached  the  crossroads  and  the 
signals  were  clear;  find  a  way 
to  achieve  the  product  turnover 
required  in  a  modem  supermar¬ 
ket — or  get  bounced  off  the 
shelves  and  out  of  the  running. 

“The  chain  operations  want 
‘continuity’  in  a  product’s  adver¬ 
tising  so  that  they  can  accord¬ 
ingly  invest  their  use  of  shelf 
space,”  Mr.  Hedrick  explained. 

And  in  Parsons’  advertising 
campaign  in  newspapers,  con¬ 
tinuity  the  chains  got.  Today, 
in  more  than  160  daily  news¬ 
papers,  ads  ranging  in  size  from 
30  lines  on  two  columns  to  84 
lines  on  four  columns  (see  cut) 
ran  on  a  staggered  schedule  of 
eight  and  13  weeks  in  key  mar¬ 
kets.  The  larger  ads  ran  approxi¬ 
mately  once  a  month. 

A  typical  eight-week  schedule, 
even  today,  usually  runs  twice 
a  week  in  the  evening  papers  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and 
in  the  morning  papers  of  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday. 

Where  the  sale  of  household 
ammonia  was  once  highly  sea¬ 
sonal,  usually  the  peaks  being 
in  the  spring  and  fall,  the  sales 
period  is  now  less  seasonal  and 
Parsons’  newspaper  schedules 
often  run  longer  than  eight  and 
thirteen  weeks. 

Parsons*  Beginning 

In  1876,  Charles  Chauncy 
Parsons,  a  manufacturer  of  am¬ 
monium  sulphate  and  aqua 
ammonia  in  New  York  City, 
began  to  think  of  new  uses  for 
his  ammonia  and  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  its  cleansing 
properties  available  to  the  house¬ 
wife  for  domestic  use. 

Company  records  show  that 
the  original  Mr.  Parsons  was 
highly  advertising  and  sales 
minded.  Even  his  idea  to  bottle 
ammonia  for  home  use  was 
highly  original,  for  ammonia 
was  known  then  only  as  a  chem¬ 
ical  far  too  caustic  to  be  suitable 
for  use  in  the  household.  But  he 
began  to  experiment  and  found 
that,  by  the  addition  of  just  the 
right  amount  of  vegetable  oil, 
a  cloudy  compound  was  formed 
that  had  the  cleansing  proper¬ 
ties  of  ammonia  yet  was  mild  in 
its  action  and  not  injurious  to 
the  skin  nor  to  the  most  delicate 
fabric.  He  received  a  patent  on 
his  compound  on  Nov.  26,  1878. 

The  product,  which  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons  chose  to  call  “Household 
Ammonia,”  was  well  received 
and  the  business  of  producing 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Ad-lines 


1  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Magnificent  Goodbye 

Just  when  you  think  all  the 

“heart”  and  sentiment  in  people 
has  gone  over  the  hill,  along 
comes  a  piece  of  ad  copy  by 
a  non-professional  who  apparent¬ 
ly  has  reached  the  bottom  of 
his  candy  jar — but  happily,  not 
the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

*  *  * 

The  following  appeared  as  a 
two-column,  all-type.  70-line  ad 
in  the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News 
and  was  sent  to  us  by  Nicholas 
M.  Fellman,  production  manager 
of  the  daily. 

Headlined,  “The  Last  Piei'e 
of  Penny  Candy,”  the  ad  fol¬ 

lows: 

"Thin  isn’t  (coing  to  he  one  of  those 
screaminK  xoinff-out-of-biisiness  ads 
you  see  so  often.  This  is  sort  of  a 
‘thank  you’  and  ’iroodbye’  from  a  little 
corner  grocery  store  named  ‘Green¬ 
berg’s.’  It  has  been  part  of  Elgin 
for  a  long  time  and  many  of  you 
have  walked  over  the  wooden  floors. 
But  this  isn’t  aildressed  to  adults,  this 
is  addressed  to  the  little  boy  and  little 
girl  that  dwells  in  the  corner  of  each 
of  your  hearts.  This  little  boy  and 

little  girl  who  grew  up  in  a  land  of 
penny  candy  and  corner  grocery  stores. 
For  the  store  remembers  many  of  you 
as  little  kids  with  dirty  but  happy 
faces  and  a  few  big  pennies  to  spend 
on  candy,  or  for  cookies  from  the  glass 
covered  cookie  boxes  along  side  the  sugar 
bin  and  flour  bin.  It  remembers  all 
those  things.  But  most  of  all  it  re¬ 
members  the  children,  first  as  children, 
then  as  teenagers,  then  as  mother:, 
and  fathers,  and  finally  as  grandpa 
and  grandma  bringing  their  children 
for  penny  candy. 

“I  am  sure  that  if  you  look  in  youi 
heart  you  will  find  that  somewhere  in 
there  it  holds  the  memories  of  a  little 
store  like  this,  a  store  that  wasn’t 
mucn  on  efliciency,  but  was  awful  long 
on  heart.  Where  a  missed  paycheck 
didn’t  mean  the  kids  had  to  go  with¬ 
out  because  the  man  who  ran  it  was 
more  than  willing  to  put  it  on  the 
books,  and  also  slip  the  kids  a  few 
pieces  of  that  precious  candy.  Where 
tears  and  laughter  were  more  im¬ 
portant  than  dollars  and  cents.  And 
when  all  is  said,  the  passing  of  this 
little  corner  grocery  store  will  be 
mourned  more  by  the  little  boy  and 
girl  within  the  heart  of  each  of  you 
than  anyone  else. 

“So  I  guess  the  best  way  to  say  it 
is  ‘goodbye’  as  we  put  the  lid  down 
for  the  last  time  on  the  penny  candy 
and  a  heart  full  of  memories. 

“Thank  you, 

“The  Greenbergs.” 

In  our  humble  opinion,  this 
is  magnificent  ad  copy  because 
it  was  written  not  only  from  the 
depths  of  Mr.  Greenberg’s  heart 
— but  from  the  depths  of  his 
memory-filled  penny  candy  jar. 
*  *  * 

Surely,  in  the  award-happy  ad 
industry,  there  must  be  some  ap¬ 
propriate  award  open  to  Mr. 
Greenberg.  If  there  is,  we’d  like 
to  nominate  his  copy  for  consider¬ 
ation.  If  there  is  no  such  award, 
we’d  like  to  propose  an  ad  award 
for  non-pros  and  then  nominate 
Mr.  Greenberg  to  receive  it  — 
hands  down. 


FOR  BEST  ROP  COLOR — John  R.  Bowers  (left),  advertising  manager 
of  the  Ford  Division  of  Ford  Motor  Company,  was  presented  with  the 
Medal  Award  by  Edwin  Charney  (right)  vicepresident  and  Detroit 
manager  of  The  Branham  Company,  for  the  best  ROP  color  ad  using 
one  color  and  black,  in  the  3rd  annual  Southwest  Newspaper  Competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Holding  the 
winning  ad  is  Richard  M.  Davies,  also  of  Branham. 


U.S.  Navy  ‘Sinks’ 
3  Silver  Anvils 


Biggest  single  winner  of  the 
19th  annual  Silver  Anvil 
Awards  by  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America  was  the  U.S. 
Navy. 

Three  out  of  25  of  the  silver 
anvils,  symbolic  of  PR  results 
“forged  on  the  anvil  of  public 
opinion”  were  won  by: 

Rear  Admiral  John  S.  Mc¬ 
Cain,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
military  community  relations ; 
Commander  George  M.  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass.,  for  commemora¬ 
tive  observance  —  60th  anniver- 
sarj'  of  destroyers;  and  Com¬ 
mander  William  Thompson, 
Great  Lakes,  Ill.,  for  press  re¬ 
lations  —  government  —  the 
annual  West  Coast  media  cruise. 


Ward  Stevenson,  PRSA  presi¬ 
dent  and  vicepresident  of  Dud¬ 
ley- Anderson- Yutzy,  New  York, 
making  the  presentations,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  honors  went  to 
those  who  had  best  achieved 
“understanding  and  support  of 
a  point  of  view,  which  is  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  democratic  proc¬ 
ess.” 


Special  Events 


One  of  the  most  successful 
prize  winners  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  results  was  in  the 
special  events  category.  Warren 
S.  Titus,  president  of  the  P  &  O 
Orient  Lines,  San  Francisco,  ac¬ 
cepting  the  ward,  said  bookings 
for  the  first  part  of  this  year 
were  up  20%  from  Eastern  Sea¬ 
board  passengers,  because  of 


brightening  the  firm’s  image, 
somewhat  tarnished  by  unfavor¬ 
able  publicity  in  1961.  Objectiy» 
of  the  program  was  to  show 
“GE  as  an  ethical  corporation 
dedicated  to  product  of  out¬ 
standing  value  and  to  leadership 
in  science  and  engineering." 
Highlights  include  a  seminar  for 
PR  personnel  from  90  plants; 
information  seminars  for  special 
writers ;  annual  press  conference 
by  the  chairman  of  the  l)oard; 
special  press  tours  of  GE  atomic 
facilities.  The  last  named  re¬ 
sulted  in  four  stories  in  the  New 
York  Times  alone.  A  tv  news 
clip  had  confirmed  usage  by  201 
stations  with  a  claimed  audience 
of  14,186,600. 

Ellis  M.  Trefethen,  GE,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  won  for  best  business 
community  relations. 


Re-Examine  Rates, 
Danielson  Advises 


Chicago 

Newspapers  should  re-examins 
their  rate  structures  and  in¬ 
clude  a  real  incentive  to  sched¬ 
ule  extra  insertions  of  national 
advertising,  Richard  H.  Daniel¬ 
son,  advertising  manager  of 
American  Oil  Company,  told  the 
Chicago  Chapter,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repr^ 


publicity  on  the  maiden  voyage 
of  the  S.S.  Canberra  from 
Southampton,  England,  to  New 
York,  last  Aug.  2.  The  program 
was  handled  by  a  team  headed 
by  Richard  Aszling,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Infoplan,  New 
York,  working  closely  with  Mr. 
Titus. 

Infoplan  tied  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  with  the  U.S.  Travel  Serv¬ 
ice,  another  client.  The  1,700 
tourists  from  Britain  aboard  the 
liner  provided  an  example  of 
what  the  USTS  was  doing  to 
generate  travel  to  this  country. 
Subsequently,  the  White  House 
was  informed  that  the  Can¬ 
berra’s  two  excursions  to  the 
U.S.  brought  in  one  million 
tourist 'dollars. 

All  New  York  papers  pub¬ 
lished  pictures  of  the  harbor 
welcome  either  on  the  front  page 
or  on  the  first  page  of  the  second 
section.  Tv  and  radio  stations 
covered  the  arrival  not  only  on 
news  programs  but  on  special 
shows.  Besides  wire  service  re¬ 
ports,  features  were  sent  to 
newspapers  by  King  Features 
Syndicate,  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  and  special 
articles  appeared  in  Ldfe  and 
U.S,  Nerja  and  World  Report. 
The  fieM  York  Times  devoted 
nearly  the  entire  first  page  of 
its  Sunday  travel  section  to  a 
Washington  trip  by  the  Can¬ 
berra’s  passengers. 

In  the  press  relations  cate¬ 
gory,  Steven  C.  Van  Voorhis, 


sentatives  this  week. 

Mr.  Danielson  said  his  com¬ 
pany  expects  to  continue  using 
newspaper  advertising  for  manj 
years  to  come. 

“We’re  convinced  it  does  great 
things  for  us,”  he  said,  “and 
that  its  future  possibilities  can 
be  even  greater.” 

Mr.  Danielson  said  the  com¬ 
pany  now  pays  no  attention  to 
circulation  in  determining  how 
big  an  ad  should  be.  Instead,  ho 
said,  it  measures  the  size  of 
every  newspaper  individually  in 
terms  of  the  average  number 
of  pages — and  in  terms  of  the 
total  amount  of  advertising  it 
carries. 

“We’re  looking  at  the  compe¬ 
tition  we  have  in  the  newspapw 
for  the  reader’s  attention,  just 
as  we  look  at  the  competition  in 
our  industry  for  the  motorist’s 
gasoline  dollar,”  he  said. 


R.  L.  Vormelker  Named 
To  Hall  of  Fame 


Cleveland 
Rose  L.  Vormelker,  library 
director  at  the  Plain  Dealer 
from  1956  until  her  retirement 
last  July,  has  been  named  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association.  She  will 
be  honored  at  the  SLA’s  annual 
banquet  in  Denver,  June  11. 

Before  joining  the  Plain 
Dealer,  Miss  Vormelker  headed 
the  business  information  bureau 
at  the  Cleveland  Public  Library 
from  1928  to  1955. 


General  Electric  Co.,  won  for  irom  luZB  to  i»oo.  a 
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Neil  Morgan  in  "Assignment:  West" 
reports  on  one-third  of  the  nation 
between  the  Rockies  and  the  Pacific 


For  sample  reports  and  rate  information  contact 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  The  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  California,  or 
phone  collect:  714-234-7111. 


THE 


NEWS  SERVICE 


I 


RETAIL  SURVEY; 

Pharmacy  Group 
In  Co-op  Ad  Tie-up 


The  Pharmaceutical  Associa¬ 
tion  Marketing  Council  has 
taken  up  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  an  FTC  opinion 
that  it  may  pool  its  cooperative 
advertising  funds  and  run  ads, 
providing  no  common  price  is 
shown. 

The  council,  representing  as¬ 
sociations  of  independent  pharm¬ 
acies,  has  scheduled  a  full-page 
ad  in  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sen- 
tmel-Star  and  in  other  news¬ 
papers  across  the  U.S. 

“Funny  ad,  isn't  it?  Big  drug¬ 
store  promotion  but  no  prices,” 
copy  in  the  first  ad  in  a  series 
reads.  Illustration  shows  several 
brand  drugs  and  toiletries,  but 
in  keeping  with  the  FTC 
opinion,  the  ads  do  not  list 
retail  prices. 

Copy  notes  that  “the  law  can 
create  some  pretty  funny  situa¬ 
tions,”  and  adds  that  a  drug¬ 
store  or  supermarket  chain  could 
aet  a  price  on  any  of  the  articles 
pictured  but  “an  independent 
pharmacists’  association  can’t.” 

The  copy,  prepared  by  the 


council’s  agency,  Gordon,  Weiss 
&  Arbusto,  New  York,  makes 
the  point  subtly  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  could  do  better  on  prices 
by  going  to  a  member  of  the 
association. 

According  to  Jerry  Gordon, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the  ad 
agency,  he  isn’t  sure  as  to  how 
this  theory  might  be  applied  to 
regular  department  store  adver¬ 
tising.  He  said  he  was  working 
on  the  problem  and  that  it  “can 
be  done  with  imagination.” 

Meanwhile,  the  council  hasn’t 
given  up  on  its  efforts  to  get 
prices  back  into  its  ads.  Mr. 
Gordon  pointed  out  that  the 
council’s  legal  staff  is  engaged 
in  discussions  with  the  FTC.  He 
noted  that  ultimately  the  council 
would  be  permitted  to  use  prices 
again. 

The  council’s  situation  was 
the  first  to  come  under  the 
FTC’s  new  “advisory  opinion 
procedure”  under  which  it  ad¬ 
vises  a  party  that  a  proposed 
course  of  action,  if  pursued, 
would  be  likely  to  result  in 


Are  you  attracting 
your  share  of  key 
national  advertising? 


...WMmnneyexecutives  who  decide  how 
and  where  advertising  dollars  are  spent. 
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further  action  by  the  FTC. 

The  decision  has  aroused 
widespread  interest  in  other 
retail  areas. 

For  example,  James  J.  Bliss, 
counsel  to  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  druggists’  case, 
recently  cited  the  fact  that  the 
FTC  said  the  inclusion  of  prices 
in  the  ads  is  “open  to  challenge 
as  part  and  parcel  of  price  fixing 
by  agreement.” 

“This  answer,”  Mr.  Bliss  said, 
“is  typical  of  complete  lack  of 
capacity  to  apply  the  anti-trust 
laws  within  the  framework  of 
the  practicalities  of  a  given 
situation  .  .  .  Manifestly  the 
commissioners  know  little  about 
the  retail  business.” 

Mr.  Bliss  quoted  one  of  the 
commissioners,  Philip  Elman, 
who  dissented,  as  saying  that 
“(This)  is  not  an  agrreement 
among  competing  retailers  to  fix 
prices,  which,  of  course,  is  a  per 
se  violation  of  the  anti-trust 
laws,  but  an  agreement  among 
independent  retailers  in  differ¬ 
ent  neighborhoods,  and  who 
therefore  do  not  compete  with 
each  other  in  any  practical 
sense  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

GRAPHIC  GUIDE 

A  graphic  guide  to  the  current 
American  retail  scene  is  avail¬ 
able  free  to  advertising,  market¬ 
ing  and  research  executives  from 
Audits  &  Surveys  Company,  640 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

The  four-color  1963  retail  map 
of  the  U.S.  contains  a  tabular 
breakdown  of  each  state’s  per¬ 
centage  share  of  retail  sales, 
national  population,  and  retail 
stores.  It  also  lists  marketing 
data  gathered  during  the  firm’s 
Ninth  Annual  Sample  Census 
of  Retail  Distribution,  including 
dollar  sales  of  the  10  major 
retail  categories. 

*  «  * 

KIDDIE  aXY  SET 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Kiddie  City  stores,  once 
one  of  the  largest  users  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  the  toy  and 
juvenile  furniture  line  in  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  area,  is 
again  going  big  for  newspaper 
space,  according  to  Leonard 
Wasserman,  president  and 
founder  of  the  10-unit  chain, 
has  announced. 

More  than  $200,000  will  be 


in  the  nature  of  institutional 
advertising  to  refurbish  Kiddie 
City’s  image  as  the  top  toy 
specialty  chain  in  the  market, 
and  tvill  feature  the  company’s 
logo,  “KC”,  the  Kiddie  City 
Kangaroo  in  all  of  the  ads. 

In  building  his  firm,  which  he 
founded  in  1957,  the  youthful 
toy  merchandiser  spent  $1,000,- 
000  in  advertising  in  a  four-year 
period. 

Kiddie  City  was  purchased  in 
1961  by  the  Penn  Fruit  Co., 
large  supermarket  firm,  and 
operated  by  them  with  Mr. 
Wasserman  as  president. 

The  toy  discount  units  proved 
a  disappointment  to  Penn  Fruit 
and  were  sold  back  to  Wasser¬ 
man,  Inc.,  last  year. 

A  difference  in  the  toy  mer¬ 
chandising  policies  from  those 
that  built  Kiddie  City  during  the 
Penn  Fruit  ownership  saw  the 
year  around  advertising  budget 
for  toys  and  children’s  special¬ 
ties  sharply  curtailed  but  under 
Mr.  Wasserman’s  management 
newspaper  advertising  is  again 
the  mainstay  of  the  planning 
for  the  future. 

HOP  Color  Scheduled 

As  in  the  past,  specials  will 
be  featured  in  such  large  volume 
items  as  swimming  pools  and 
bicycles  in  full-page  display  ads, 
with  ROP  color  to  be  used  in  the 
height  of  the  pre-holiday  buy¬ 
ing  season. 

In  addition,  the  ad  program 
presents  the  innovation  of  two 
toy  chains,  completely  separate 
in  management,  advertising 
under  the  Kiddie  City  banner. 

Under  an  agreement  recently 
signed  by  Mr.  Wasserman  and 
Sidney  Feintuch,  president  of 
the  six-unit  Kiddie  Mart  dis¬ 
count  chain  in  New  Jersey, 
advertising  budgets  will  be  com¬ 
bined  to  present  one  ad  program 
to  the  city  under  the  Kiddie  City 
name.  The  $200,000  figure  in¬ 
cludes  Kiddie  Mart’s  share,  Mr. 
Wasserman  disclosed. 

Both  men  will  suggest  promo¬ 
tions  and  sales  specials  and  the 
ads  will  be  prepared  by  the 
Michael  Schwartz  agency. 

Although  the  Kiddie  Marts 
are  adopting  the  Kiddie  City 
name  in  return  for  their  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  ad  budget,  each 
chain  will  maintain  its  indi¬ 
vidual  management,  Mr.  Was¬ 
serman  said. 


spent  on  advertising  and  promo-  “It  does,  however,  mean  con- 
tion  in  the  next  year,  Mr.  saltation  between  management 
Wasserman  said,  and  news-  and  toy  buyers  for  both  firms 
papers  will  get  more  than  75%  before  a  special  can  be  adver- 
of  the  budget.  tised,”  he  continued.  “We’ll  have 

“Although  we  do  use  other  to  have  an  advertised  item  in 
media  on  special  promotions,  stock  in  depth  at  all  units  or  we 
newspapers  are  the  very  back-  won’t  be  fair  with  the  customers, 
bone  of  retail  toy  advertising,”  Then  the  advertising  will  fail- 
he  said.  Consequently,  for  some  promo- 

The  first  of  the  ads,  to  appear  tions  it  will  be  profitable  to 
in  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  arrange  for  mutual  buying  for 
14  county  trading  area,  will  be  both  companies.” 
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of  all 

metropolitan  area 
homeowners  who  get 
a  Detroit  newspaper . 


4  out  of  5 
get  THE  NEWS 


Of  every  5  metropolitan  Detroit  homes  that  get  a  Detroit  newspaper,  4  get  The  News. 
In  none  other  of  the  nation 's  top  five  markets  does  ONE  newspaper  give  advertisers 
such  economical  penetration  of  its  marketing  areas.  Want  to  do  a  thorough  in-the- 
home  selling  job  in  this  concentrated  $5-billion  market?  Just  use  THE  NEWS. 


The  Detroit  News 

Weekdays  722,897-Sunday  951,291 

(Publisher's  Statement  to  A.B.C.,  3/31/63  subject  to  audit) 


Nm  Yirb  ORiee:  30  East  42nd  Street  •  Cbicaie  Office;  43$  N.  Michican  Ave.,  Tribune  Tower  •  Pacilk  Office:  78$  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  •  Miami  leach:  The  Leonard  Co  .  311  Lincoln  Road 


AD  CAMPAIGNS: 


‘This  Week’  Repeats 
On  Kaiser  Cookout 


An  eight  -  page,  four  -  color 
print  spectacular  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  June  16  issue  of 
This  Week  magazine,  jointly 
sponsored  by  Kaiser  Aluminum 
Foil  and  four  other  front-rank 
food  advertisers  —  American 
Lamb  Council,  Birds  Eye,  Bis- 
quick  and  Minute  Rice. 

The  multi-page  unit,  repre¬ 
senting  $466,000  in  advertising 
space,  will  launch  Kaiser’s  fifth 
annual  “Cookout”  Champion¬ 
ship.  This  will  be  the  second 
consecutive  year  the  promotion 
appears  exclusively  in  This 
Week. 

According  to  Gene  Robertson, 
ad  manager  of  Kaiser’s  consum¬ 
er  products  division,  last  year’s 
promotion  “showevl  a  substantial 
increase  in  sales.” 

The  eight-page  spectacular  on 
June  16  will  open  with  a  co¬ 
operative  center  spread,  featur¬ 
ing  the  five  sponsoring  partners. 
This  will  be  followed  by  one 
page  each  for  the  participants. 
The  last  page  will  contain  de¬ 
tails  of  Kaiser's  outdoor  barbe¬ 


cue  contest  for  men  only,  com¬ 
plete  with  an  entry  blank. 

*  <)>  « 

AI.L  ABOARD 

Chicago 

The  Burlington  Railroad  and 
the  Hertz  Corji.  are  conducting 
a  joint  newspaper  ad  campaign 
in  a  number  of  cities  along  the 
railroad. 

Ads  of  165  lines  on  three  col¬ 
umns  are  scheduled  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
and  Denver.  The  co-op  program 
also  includes  radio  advertising 
in  Chicago  and  Denver. 

“The  combination  of  train  and 
rented  auto  provides  the  most 
convenience  and  enjoyment  for 
the  business  and  recreational 
travel,”  said  W.  F.  Burke,  Burl¬ 
ington  general  passenger  traffic 
manager.  “We  believe  this  cam¬ 
paign  gives  both  Hertz  and  the 
Burlington  a  sound  basis  for  co¬ 
operative  promotional  activity.” 

Reincke,  Meyer  &  Finn,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  the  agency  for  Burling¬ 
ton.  Norman,  Craig  &  Kummel, 


Tii«  / 

Braad  Janctton,  /  ® 

Colorado  / 

Daily  Seatinel  / 
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«Just  what  is  the  space 

in  a  newspaper  worth?  At 

The  Daily  Sentinel  in  Grand  Junction, 

Colorado,  we  believe  it  is  worth  the  same  to 
national,  regional  or  local  retail  advertisers.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  local-to-national  rate 
differential  must  be  eliminated  on  newpapers 
and  we  are  doing  something  about  it . . . 

WE  HAVE  ELIMINATED  THE  DIFFERENTIAL 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  AND  RATE  CARDS,  CONTACT: 


New  York,  is  the  Hertz  agency. 

4t  ♦  « 

CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

Two  insertions  in  Sunday 
comic  sections  of  250  leading 
newspapers  are  part  of  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  Company’s  intro¬ 
duction  of  its  latest  entry  in  the 
men’s  grooming  field — Sun  Up 
After  Shave — during  its  annual 
Father’s  Day  promotion  (via 
Maxon,  Inc.) 

• 

‘Montclair’  Cigarets 
Set  to  Go  National 

Montclair  cigarets,  product  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany,  are  being  made  available 
nationally  this  week. 

Montclair,  a  king-size  cigaret 
with  menthol  in  the  tip,  was  in- 


mented  in  New  York  City  by 
taxicab  cards. 

This  pattern  will  be  followed 
in  the  new  markets  being 
opened.  Advertising  (via  Sulli¬ 
van,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles) 
in  these  markets  will  begin  June 
17. 


Why  didn't  somebody 
do  it  before  ? 


troduced  in  March  1962  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Memphis,  Rochester 
I  and  Sacramento.  In  August 
j  about  20%  of  the  U.  S.  market 
1  was  opened.  In  January  1963 
this  was  raised  to  33%  and  in 
February,  with  the  addition  of 
New  York,  Chicago  and  other 
markets,  to  about  50%. 

In  markets  opened  so  far, 
Montclair  has  used  large-size, 
two-color  newspaper  ads  tv 
spots,  radio  spots,  and  bill¬ 
boards.  This  has  been  supple- 


PARK 

ROW 

NEWS 

SERVICE 


WAITON  DEMNO,  iUvwtWna  M— t«r 
TIm  Daily  Siatiail 

Oraad  JaacHaa,  Cala.  a  TWX  30».241-4S1t 


COUMADO  PRESS  SERVICE,  lac. 
144S  Court  Place,  Daavar  2,  Colara4a 
Pliaaa;  2SS-U07 


THE  KATZ  AGBKY.  lac 
New  Yack,  Chlcafa,  SC  laaic 


promotion  (via  Ad  Copy 

Agarets  Winners  Named 

itioiial  Tampa,  Fla. 

irets,  product  of  Winners  in  the  national 

Tobacco  Com-  Better  Copy  Contest  of  the 

made  available  Public  Utilities  Advertising  As- 
sociation  were  announced  here 
:ing-size  cigaret  ^t  the  association’s  national  con- 
the  tip,  was  in-  vention. 

Companies  were  divided  into 
three  groups  for  most  of  the 
competition.  Group  (A)  were 
utility  companies  with  more 
than  400,000  meters;  Group  (B) 
were  utility  companies  with 
150,000  to  400,000  meters;  and 
Group  (C)  included  utility  com¬ 
panies  with  less  than  150,000 
meters. 

The  first  place  winners  for 
newspaper  ads  in  each  group  in 
each  category  were  as  follows: 

One  series  of  three  to  five 
newspaper  ads  on  sales  promo¬ 
tion:  (A) — Pacific  Northwest 
Bell  Telephone  Company;  (B) — 
Southern  Union  Gas  Company; 
Rod  whirMontcliirs  last  puff  (C)— South  Jersey  Gas  Corn- 

tastes  at  fnsh  is  ttw  first  puff!  pany. 

Single  newspaper  or  magazine 
advertisement  on  a  public  rela¬ 
rch  1962  in  In-  tions  subj^t:  (A)  -  Dayton 
iphis,  Rochester  P^wer  &  Light  Company;  (B)- 
;o.  In  August  Kansas  City  Power  &  Light 

le  U.  S.  market  Company;  (C)-Sierra  Pacific 
January  1963  Company, 

to  33%  and  in  Single  newspaper  or  magazine 
the  addition  of  advertisement  on  area  develop- 
cago  and  other  ment:  (A) — Cincinnati  Gas  & 
it  50%.  Electric  Company;  (B) — Minne- 

opened  so  far,  apol is  Gas  Company;  (C)—Que- 
used  large-size,  bee  Power  Company, 
paper  ads  tv  Single  newspaper  advertise- 

pots,  and  bill-  ment  on  any  subject:  (A) — Cin- 

is  been  supple-  cinnati  Gas  &  Electric  Company; 

(B) — Kansas  Gas  and  Electric 
Company;  (C) — Greeley  Gas 
Company. 

Single  newspaper  or  magazine 
advertisement  selling  merchan¬ 
dise:  (A) — Weshington  Gas 

Light  Company;  (B) — Citizens 
Gas  and  C!oke  Utility;  (C)— 
South  Jersey  Gas  Company. 

Stuenckel  Elected 

Elton  E.  Stuenckel  was  elected 
president  of  PUAA  to  succeed 
James  Lumpp,  manager  of  ad- 
vertising  and  public  relations, 
Union  Electric  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Stuenckel  is 
assistant  vicepresident  of  the 
South  Jersey  Gas  Company, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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^  HOW 
f  DO  YOU  1 
MEASURE  YOUR 
NEWSPRINT 
L  SUPPLIER?  J 


Great  Northern  has  five  strategically  located 
sales  offices  and  a  corps  of  paper  specialists  on 
the  job  all  the  time  to  serve  you. 

QUALITY? 

Every  step  of  our  papermaking  process  is 
regulated  to  exacting  standards  —  from  selective 
logging  to  control  testing  of  finished  paper  —  to 
give  you  better  uniformity  in  appearance,  color, 
printability  and  runability. 


Over  10  million  acres  of  timberlands,  426,- 
360,000,000  gallons  of  water  and  enough  power 
to  run  a  city  of  500,000  —  your  assurance  that 
your  needs  will  be  met  today  .  ,  .  and  tomorrow. 

DEPENDABILITY? 

American-owned  and  American-based,  Great 
Northern  is  the  leading  independent  U.  S.  pro¬ 
ducer  of  newsprint.  For  more  than  sixty  years 
our  way  of  doing  business  has  earned  the  trust 
and  respect  of  hundreds  of  leading  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 


KsaG  EJofQIjDOPCD 


PAPER 


COMPANY 


Mills  in  Maine 

Sales  Offices:  New  York 


Chicago 


Washington,  D.C. 


1</3  Million 

Lines  of 
Locai 

“COLOR 

(1.351,47*  Itoat  H  b*  Moct) 

an  82%  increase  over  1961 
when  the  Daily  Independent 
RANKED  25TH  IN  THE  NA-  i 
TION  IN  LOCAL  COLOR. 

A  Record  for  a 

City  of  27,000 

? 

■ 

Sailij 

serving 


Full  or  Spot  Color 
Any  Weekday 
Except  Wednesday 

(Food  day,  color  capacity 
praaantly  limitod) 

99.4%  City  Coverage 
66.2%  7-County  Trade  Area 

A  STAUFFER  PUBLICATION 

ARTHUR  H.  HAOe  R  ASSOCIATES 
NoMomI  Rtpiwaaatotlv* 


We  Try  Harder’  Ads 


Pulls  Avis 

An  all-print  campaign 
launched  by  Avis,  Inc.,  on  the 
theme  “We  try  harder”  is  pull¬ 
ing  the  No.  2  rent-a-car  system 
upwards. 

“Public  reaction  has  been  im¬ 
mediate  and  good,”  Robert 
Townsend,  president,  said  this 
week.  “Since  our  first  ad  ap¬ 
peared  Jan.  28  our  normal  reve¬ 
nue  growth  has  doubled.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  the 
connection  between  these  two 
facts.” 

Only  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  being  used  in  the  sched¬ 
ule  placed  by  Doyle  Dane  Bem- 
bach,  Inc.  Newspaper  space 
started  off  with  a  full  page 
which  frankly  stated: 

“Avis  is  only  No.  2  in  rent  a 
cars.  So  why  go  with  us?  We  try 
damned  hard.” 

Succeeding  1715-line  ads  cite, 
via  illustration  and  text,  the 
maintenance  check  list  carefully 
followed  by  Avis  stations 
throughout  the  country.  William 
Bembach,  president,  worked  out 
the  promotion,  joining  with  Hel¬ 
mut  Krone,  art  director,  Paula 
Green,  copy  supervisor,  John 
McManus,  account  supervisor, 
and  Lester  Blumenthal,  account 
executive,  all  of  the  agency  and 
Mr.  Townsend.  In  advance  of 
publication.  Avis  and  agency 
executives  visited  major  stations 
to  be  sure  all  would  live  up  to 
advertising  promises. 

Local  Ads  Ready 

The  ads  are  running  twice  a 
month.  The  number  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  may  be 
increased,  since  more  funds  have 
become  available.  In  addition  to 
the  national  campaign,  special 
local  ads  are  available  for  news¬ 
papers  in  a  kit  sent  to  all  rent- 
a-car  locations  by  George  A. 


Upwards 

Taylor,  manager  of  advertising 
and  public  relations. 

“Newspapers  are  usually  first 
and  foremost  in  any  local  adver¬ 
tising  campaign,”  the  kit  states. 
“They  give  a  cross-section  of  all 
income  groups,  and  the  readers 
are  usually  local  people.” 

Eleven  magazines  are  on  the 
list.  Mr.  Blumenthal  would  not 
disclose  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  for  competitive  reasons. 
But  he  said  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  newspaper  campaign 
in  Avis  history.  The  company 
was  founded  in  1947. 

From  the  standpoint  of  size. 
Avis  is  second  to  Hertz.  Inter¬ 
nationally  it  has  some  2,000 
stations. 

“We  considered  the  ‘We  try 
harder*  theme  logical  and  be¬ 
lievable,”  Mr.  Blumenthal  said. 
“It  appeals  to  business  execu¬ 
tives  familiar  with  the  compe- 
tive  spirit  that  is  the  keystone 
of  the  American  free  enterprise 
system.” 

One  month  after  the  ads 
started  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers,  Avis  issued  its  earning 
statement  for  the  six-month 
period  ending  Feb.  28.  It  showed 
a  profit  of  $8,149  compared  to  a 
loss  of  $1,353,917  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  a  year  ago. 

Record  High 

“Revenues  for  the  first  six 
months  set  a  record  high  for  the 
company,”  the  report  stated. 
“Revenues  for  the  period  ending 
Feb.  28,  1963  were  $16,476,640, 
15%  higher  than  $14,263,258 
reported  for  the  same  period  in 
1962.” 

Mr.  Townsend  called  “the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  dramatic  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  print  media” 
and  “important  contribution  to 
growth.” ' 

“To  implement  this  campaign 


Avis  is  only  No.2 
in  rentacars. 
So  why  go  with  us? 


Wr  try  harder. 

(WlirN  yowVr  no*  the  bigyan, 

MMI  llA4W  to.) 

Wr  juiit  I'Aii’t  aflemi  dirty  aiJr. 
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wr  can't  atkird  to  take  yew  ibr  granted. 
C»«»  M  ith  nr«t  time. 
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we  increased  our  advertising 
budget  by  55%  and  also  in¬ 
creased  sales  promotion  activi¬ 
ties  to  back  up  the  efforts  of  our 
company-owned  and  licensee  sta¬ 
tions.  A  separate  overseas  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
campaign  was  inaugurated  in 
collaboration  with  our  overseas 
licensees. 

“Our  objective  is  to  develop 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  1964  a  busi¬ 
ness  running  at  a  $50,000,000 
annual  volume  at  a  satisfactory 
rate  of  profit.” 


$6  Million  Budget 


The  Avis  world-wide  ad  budg¬ 
et  for  1963  will  approximate  $6,-  ‘ 

125,000  compared  to  $3,939,000 
in  1962,  according  to  Mr.  Town¬ 
send.  It  is  the  largest  amount 
of  money  ever  invested  by  the 
company  in  advertising  in  a 
single  year.  The  compaign  is 
being  conducted  in  the  U.S., 
Canada,  Mexico,  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  and  Australia. 

“You  make  the  truth  work 
for  you,”  is  how  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach  is  promoting  its  part 
in  the  Avis  campaign. 

“Some  advertisers  might  con¬ 
sider  this  campaign  pretty 
daring. 

“But  the  only  thing  we’ve 
dared  to  do  is  tell  the  truth. 
And  make  it  believable. 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


“This  is  not  exactly  a  new  idea 
with  us.  Believability  is  the  ad¬ 
vertising  principle  we  live  by. 
And  thrive  by. 

“In  these  days  of  so  much 
advertising,  so  much  of  it  un¬ 
believable,  believability  is  a  sell¬ 
ing  virtue  to  be  dearly  prized. 

“Incidentally,  it  works  even 
when  you’re  not  second.” 

• 

Cam  Day  Named 

Cameron  Day,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Printers'  Ink, 
has  joined  Sales  Management 
magazine  as  senior  editor. 
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This  photograph  by 
The  Washington  Post’s 
Dick  Darcey 
was  selected  by 
Look  Magazine 
as  one  of  the 
10  best  sports 
pictures  of  the  year. 

It  brings  to  a 
total  of 
ninety-one  the 
photographic 
awards  for  The 
Washington  Post. 


il)e  post 

First  in  Circulation 
First  in  News 
First  in  Advertising 
First  in  Awards 


Raprtt.iil.d  byi  Ctn.rof— Sawyer,  F.rguion,  W.lk.r,  Financial— Grant  W.bb.  Hol.l  S  Jt.sarlt-Hol  Winter  (Florida),  Tom  AAcGill  (New  England),  lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  NJ.) 
Corey  Sovoge  (Penno.).  Comics— Puck  Relogrovvre— AAetropolilon  Sunday  Newspapers.  International— NewswMk  International  (Europe  end  Asia),  C.  Enriqu.z  Simon!  (Atexico). 


How  Polaroid  Land  4x5 
Film  gives  you  both 
negative  and  positive 
in  20  seconds 
outside  the  darkroom. 

It’s  this  simple  to  get  both  nega¬ 
tive  and  positive  without  using  the 
darkroom.  Time  required :  20  seconds. 


Put  a  Polaroid  Land  4x5  Film 
Holder  in  the  back  of  any  camera 
that  uses  a  Graphic  or  similar  back. 


Insert  a  Type  55  P/N  Film  packet 
into  the  holder,  and  expose  as  you 
would  with  any  panchromatic  film 
rated  at  A.S.A.  50. 


20  seconds  later  you  have  a  fully 
developed,  fine  grain  negative  and  a 
positive  that  matches  the  negative  in 
every  respect.  Positive  and  negative 
develop  in  their  own  packet  outside 
the  camera,  outside  the  darkroom. 
The  negative  needs  only  to  be  washed 
and  dried  to  be  ready  to  print  or  en¬ 
large.  Resolution  is  better  than  150 
lines  per  mm. 

Type  55  P/N  Film  is  one  of  three 
special  Polaroid  Land  Films  for  4x5 
photography. 

Type  52  Film  produces  a  virtually 
grainless  paper  print  in  10  seconds. 
It  has  an  A.S.A.  rating  of  200  and 
is  ideal  for  general  purpose  4x5  pho¬ 
tography. 

Type  57  Polaroid  Land  Film  has  an 
A.S.A.  rating  of  3000  for  use  in  ex¬ 
tremely  low  light  conditions.  It  also 
produces  a  finished  print  in  10  seconds. 

The  Polaroid  Land  4x5  system 
gives  your  camera  more  versatility, 
opens  up  new  opportunities  for  you 
in  4  X  5  photography.  Polaroid* 
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AD  AGENCIES 


More  Pape 
Plan  Single 
Rate  Move 


_  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

v.  Three  Pacific  Northwest  dail- 

C'l  ies  plan  to  adopt  the  Centralia- 

Chehalis  (Wash.)  Daily  Chron- 
icle’s  new  single  rate  structure 
within  a  year. 

A  number  other  members 
are  adjusting  their  rates  in  hope 
^  of  closing  the  general-retail  rate 

gap  to  a  point  where  it  can 
eventually  can  be  eliminated. 

•Jr  Advertising  managers  dis- 

"=•=  Hi"  cussing  these  moves  asked  not 

vx  to  be  identified  until  changes 
actually  have  been  accomplished. 

The  enthusiasm  refiected  a 
„  ""  first-hand  message  to  the  Pacific 

"  -  — ■  “  Northwest  Newspaper  Adver- 

■—  at.  tising  Executives  Association 

;  .  from  Norris  Stettler,  adver- 

'  tising  director  of  the  Daily 

Chronicle.  He  reported  a  tre- 
I /  mendous  amount  of  interest 

X  OUXl^  J/  XnH.  from  advertisers,  media  and  the 
^  industry. 

IVT^w^  Delbert  Jackson,  Vancouver 

A-  vl-flT  XJIXUJLI^^  (Wash.)  Coiumfetan,  was  elected 
„  president  of  the  organization. 

ttQOll  Ollll  Frank  McGirr,  Vancouver 

V  vfvf vf  C  )  Province,  vicepresident 

with  Gordon  Crosley,  Vancouver 
Pesin,  Sydney  &  Bernard  Ad-  Sun,  secretary-treasurer, 
vertising  Inc.,  has  acquired  jjj  awards  division  for  best 
about  $900,000  in  new  billing  in  campaign  developed  and  pro- 
its  first  two  months  of  opera-  duced  by  a  newspaper  salesman 
tion,  it  was  announced  this  week  first  place  went  to  Lewiston 
by  Harry  Pesin,  president.  (Idaho)  Morning  Tribune,  with 

Included  among  the  new  ac-  tfig  Pendleton  East  Oregonian, 
counts  is  Miami  Beach  Associ-  second,  and  Albany  Democrat 
ated  Hotels  for  which  PS&B  Herald,  third, 
will  break  a  campaign  in  eight  The  plaque  for  best  promotion 
markets  using  large-space  news-  of  the  year  went  to  Hal  Manzer, 
paper  ads  to  sell  summer  vaca-  advertising  director,  Oregon 

Journal,  Portland. 

“Most  resort-hotel  adver-  Walla  Walla  Union  Bulletin 

tising,”  Mr.  Pesin  said,  “is  in  a  won  the  award  for  best  single 
tradition  that  should  have  been  color  and  black  advertisement 
laid  to  rest  a  long  time  ago.  It  produced  by  letterpress.  The 
is  usually  an  incoherent  mish-  best  multi-color  letterpress  ad- 
mash.  vertisement  award  was  won  by 

“We’ve  turned  out  some  very  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Republic. 
dramatic  ads,”  he  continued,  “to  , 

help  the  reader  identify  his 
vision  of  a  vacation  with  the 

reality  of  our  hotels.”  KOCkCf  eUCF 

The  first  ad  runs  seven  col-  ...  •  nail 

umns  in  the  New  York  Times  AflVftrtlSlTlg  Kill 
(see  cut).  It  shows  a  girl  in  a 

bikini,  slipping  a  shift  over  her  Albany,  N.Y. 

head.  Her  face  isn’t  visible  but  Governor  Rockefeller  gave 

a  good  part  of  her  is.  The  head-  Attorney  General  Louis  J.  Lef- 
line:  “Bachelor’s  Guide  To  kowitz  authority  to  crack  down 
Miami  Beach.”  on  fraudulent  advertisers  this 

•  week  when  he  signed  a  bill  by 

Modern  Elected  Sen.  Warren  W.  Ander^n,  that 

provides  a  penalty  of  up  to 
Marilyn  Modern,  librarian  for  $500  in  a  civil  action, 
the  American  Association  of  The  new  law,  which  takes  ef- 
Advertising  Agencies,  has  been  feet  Sept.  1,  excludes  the  press, 
elected  president  of  the  New  radio  and  television,  and  pins 

York  Chapter  of  Special  Librar-  the  responsibility  on  the  ad- 

ies  Association.  vertiser. 


Type,  Title  Change 
Give  News  Ad  Zest 

A  change  in  title  for  a  series  was  the  flavor  of  the  articles  the 
of  articles  written  by  Eckert  ad  set  out  to  describe. 

Goodman  running  in  the  New  Used  at  the  top  of  the  ad  for 
York  News  and  a  change  in  type  the  Darryl  Zanuck  name  and  the 
gave  extraordinary  zest  to  news-  new  series  title  “The  Cleopatra 


Dibkyl Zanuck  s;;. 

of  Julius  Goodman,  Jr.,”  is  his 
The  ClCOPtllFil  Mcin  nameplate.  His  most  recent  pub- 

lication  was  a  33-page  hard 


paper  ads  created  for  the  tab- 


it  also  spelled  out  in 


loid  by  J.  M.  Hickerson,  Inc.,  smaller  point  the  line 


ad  agency. 

The  series  ran  May  7  to  10 


wood’s  Biggest  Flicker  of  Hope.” 
The  large  exciting  free-style 


>5^,  J  1  \  '  cover  book  by  Garnett  McCoy 

'  .1  \  entitled  “Printing,  Printers  and 

^  /  f'-/’  ^  V  '  Presses  in  Early  Detroit.” 

X'/A/  Among  the  some  200  private 

j,  press  owners  in  the  U.S.  is 

.jY- ■'  Norman  H.  Strouse,  president 

^  ^  Thompson  Co., 

V  and  William  Haywood,  artist  on 
's  ^  the  staff  of  the  New  York  News, 

t  V;-  .y:;  Each  year  Mr.  Haywood  gets 

•  \  ,Jrr-  out  a  book  on  his  press  entitled 

‘  “Small  World.”  He  asks  other 

^  private  press  owners  to  con- 

tribute  a  page.  Mr.  Goodnuut 
V  ‘  ‘  last  year  contributed  one  on 

[oily  wood’s  Biggest  Flicker  of  Hope  typography  headed  Too  Pre- 

_ _ _ _ _ _  Clous  for  Words.” 

- E^i^^siSsS  “Tea  room  typography,  fla- 

r  vored  sticky-sweet  with  flour- 

iirirr'r"^  DAILY. IS  NEWS  ishes  and  fleurons,  is  the  Vogue” 

is  how  the  Goodman  page  began. 
“It’s  also  the  McCall’s  and  the 

The  Hickereon  copywriter  hae 


and  was  originally  slugged  “The  pen  and  ink  illustration  by  Oscar 
Wahoo  Wonder  Boy.”  It  was  Liebman  had  the  same  showy 
about  Darryl  Zanuck,  native  of  quality.  The  ad  copy  Bud  Good- 


Wahoo,  Neb 


man  wrote  was  in  keeping  with 


New  on  the  Hickerson  staff,  the  exciting  series  by  Eckert 
Julius  (“Bud”)  Goodman  (no  Goodman. 


relative  of  the  writer)  suggested 
that  the  newspaper  take  advan- 


“Darryl  Francis  Zanuck,  the 
Cleopatra  Man,  is  going  for 


tage  of  the  enormous  publicity  broke,”  it  began.  “At  stake: 
a  ready  given  to  the  Zanuck  “Survival  of  the  made-in¬ 
film  Cleopatra.  His  idea  for  a  America  movie  industry. 


TCiies  title  was  “The  Cleopatra  <«a  quarter-billion  dollars.  aU^inV^  time  hairy-chested  True  now  has 

M®"-  It  accept^  by  Rich-  <«a  tough  gamble.  But  Zan-  a^onrv  Ho  nnmo  tn  of  mauve  and  cerise. 

features  ^  t^ugb  and  talented  guy.  “'I'®®  printing  is  purple- 


Holly  wood's  Biggest  Flicker  of  Hope 


DAILY  S  NEWS 


utik  S  a  luugii  aim  kaiciiicu  guy.  York  from  Detroit  where  much  printing  is  purple- 

The  smart  money  is  going  to  be  prissy  and  over  precious.  The 

checking  Zanuck’s  performance  Aduit  EducatL  W 


Printing  Buff 


chart — the  fuil  rundown  in  Eck-  by  typographic  tomtits  whose 

Then  Adman  Goodman,  owner  ert  Goodman’s  brilliant  series  on  ^  wt  Tnetifnto  for  talents  are  inadequate  to  design 

of  a  private  press  and  a  type  Zanuck.  Goodman  picks  it  up  at  PaoonT.nVi  Pro.  Mother’s  Day  boxes  for  milk 

v{i*ftmark  CT\A/»iAA/I  Viao/IIitiac  7.Qr»ii/*lr*o  _ ac  a  1  fl_  IFlp  Oy  •  T  nm  rkT*nVfk1r0i4  \w 


virtuoso,  specified  for  headlines  Zanuck’s  first  start — on  a  xu-  1  h  h  d  won  “Page  1  ^  ^ 

of  the  seven-column  newspaper  year-old,  playing  a  Sioux  Indian  J  »  ^  Pro/,  unreadable  pages  of  prettinesa 

..j _  17* _ n.u  ^ _ X  _ 11. J _ _  TT_n _ ]  i.x  Awarfls  on  tne  ueiroti  tree  iimi.;. _ _ 


chocolate. 


am  provoked  by 


ad  an 
“Chisel, 


English  XUIIL  v.ckiicm  UII  a  xxulljr  nimu  mi.  Prooo  Oti  tlio  Tidiffnit  Tl»IX>e  XJIIO  Iiiaoa-iimuicx  ta  •> 

It  is  flamboyant,  which  “Get  an  intimate  close-up  of  ,  -  ’  •*  #  u  .i  i,  i,  ,i  „  ’  contagion,  spread  not  by  crowds, 

Zanuck’s  relationships  with:  folded  he  had  won  five  ^ 


called  on  a  Hollywood  lot. 


This  mass-media  malady  is  a 


“Bella  Darvi,  Ptolemy  p'rin-  Hearst  national  ^iting  prizes.  attention  of  the  crowd, 

cess  in  the  ‘Egyptian,’  the  gprl  Bud  Goodman  began  ms  news-  “Competition  for  recognition 
with  the  $132,000  diamond  ring  paper  career  on  the  P/iitaactpnia  bas  forced  editors  and  adver- 
and  a  passion  for  roulette.  Record  m  1933.  He  has  also  |^jggj.s  bring  the  bizarre  to  the 

“Juliette  Greco,  fiery  French  wo^kM  for  the  Baltimore  bun,  bazaar,  to  trade  in  typographic 

existentialist  who  calls  Zanuck  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  the  trickery.” 

a  ‘jealous  lover.’  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Buf-  Richard  Kerr,  president  of 

“Irina  Demich,  ^een-eyed,  Times,  and  own^  ran  Hickerson,  and  Bud  Good- 

red-haired  Resistance  fij?hter  in  Chester  were  both  Marine  Corps 

‘Ixoriwst  Dav.'  (P^*)  Liberal  Press.  servants  durincr  World  War  IL 


‘Lonp^est  Day.’  1“-)  Cioerai  rress.  serg^eants  during  World  War  11. 

“AND  85.>ear  Old  Press  They  vowed  that  after  the  war 

“Marilyn  Monroe.  .  .  .”  they  would  get  together  some- 

The  ad  ends  “Get  a  piece  of  Mr.  Goodman  became  a  print-  time,  somehow.  Now  at  last  that 
action.  Read  every  one  of  Eck-  ing  buff  and  private  press  owner  ambition  has  been  realized, 
ert  Goodman’s  series,  Darryl  when  he  inherited  an  eight  by 
Zanuck,  the  Cleopatra  Man  .  .  .  twelve  Chandler  &  Price  85- 
starts  tomorrow— exclusively  in  year-old  press  he  had  given  his 
the  Daily  News.”  son  John  Frederick  Goodman, 


No.  3 
nKMket  in 
lllinois-lowa 


56%  live  on  the 
Illinois  side 


Zanuck,  the  Cleopatra  Man 
starts  tomorrow— exclusivel 
the  Daily  News.” 


Continuity 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Look  at  the  record  .  .  . 

SPORTSMAN’S  DIGEST 

has  the  largest  newspaper  circulation  of  any  outdoor 
feature  in  the  world! 

From  field  to  frying  pan,  from  bass-fishing 
to  bear-tracking,  SPOR'TSMAN’S  DIGEST 
covers  the  subject  completely. 

.Superbly  illustrated  and  written  by  famed  authority  Hal  Sharp, 
SPORTSMANS  DIGEST  is  the  ORIGINAL  hunting-fishing-camping 
panel  designed  for  all  sportsmen  .  .  .  EVERYWHERE! 

Fully  matted  for  6-times-a-week  use. 

Send  for  sample  releases. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

250  Park  A»e.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  Tel.:  YUkon  6-7625 


.  |_  and  marketing  it  appeared  to 

■J  C  O  have  possibilities.  On  Nov.  18, 
1^1^^  I  I  1880,  “Columbia  Chemical 
[  Works”  was  incorporated  with 
any  outdoor  Dr.  Samuel  Anthony  Gold¬ 
schmidt,  a  chemist,  as  president 
,  .  !  A  factory  was  rented  in  Brook- 

|£g.p  j  lyn.  The  business  prospered  and, 

as  might  be  expected,  imitations 
xj  1  OL  began  to  appear. 

Sharp,  Today,  it  must  amuse  the 
j^£g*j"*'*^*™***”*  folks  behind  Parsons  Ammonia 
Company  to  see  the  firms  bora 
of  the  magic  of  modem  chemis¬ 
try — synthetic  detergents — run¬ 
ning  like  mad  to  reach  the  point 
A  |u  Q  where  Parsons  was  85  years  a^ 

^  K  r  •  by  adding  ammonia  to  their 

Tel.:  Yukon  6-7625  current  detergent  products. 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  18, 


THE  EVENING  BULLETIN-READ  BY  MORE  WOMEN 
IN  PHILADELPHIA  AND  SUBURBS 


Research  makes  it  clear:  leader¬ 
ship  by  The  Evening  Bulletin  among 
women— and  men,  too— in  the  city 
and  suburbs. 

Another  vital  evidence  of  leader¬ 
ship;  The  Evening  Bulletin  is  read 
at  home  by  1 5  out  of  1 6  of  its  readers. 

These  are  some  of  the  significant 
facts  pinpointed  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Market  Profile,  conducted  by 
W.  R.  Simmons  and  Associates 
Research,  Inc.  It  is  the  only  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper  readership 
study  made  in  consultation  with  the 
Advertising  Research  Foundation. 

The  Philadelphia  Market  Profile 
shows  how  newspapers  are  re¬ 
ceived  and  where  they  are  read. 


It  contains  data  on  income,  chil-  | 
dren,  education,  vacations,  and  | 
much  more  about  adults  in  the  i 
Philadelphia  market. 

For  your  copy  of  this  authorita¬ 
tive  new  study,  write  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  30th  and  Market 
Sts.,  Philadelphia  1,  Penna.,  or 
contact  your  nearest  Million  Market 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  office. 

A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION 
MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
New  York:  529  Fifth  Avenue, 
Yukon  6-3434.  Chicago:  333  N. 
Michigan  Blvd.,  State  2-0103. 
Detroit:  New  Center  Building, 
Trinity  5-3350.  San  Francisco:  111 
Sutter  Street,  Douglas  2-5422. 


Los  Angeles:  3540Wilshire  Blvd., 
Dunkirk  1-2251. 

Florida  Resorts:  The  Leonard 
Company,  311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami 
Beach,  Florida. 

IN  PHILADELPHIA  NEARLY 
EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 


EVERY 

LETTER 


EVERY 

SPACE 


EVERY  WORD! 


or  REDUCE  as  needed 
2x  up,  4x  down! 


YOU  SEE 
EVERY  LETTER 


NO  PHOTOSTATS! 
NO  ARTWORK! 
NO  DELAY! 


SIZES, 

SLANTS  OR 
PROPORTIONS 

FROM  A  SINGLE 
^  *15  FILM  FONT! 


CAMERA-READY! 


The  contents  of  the  kit  are; 

•  More  than  100  column 
inches  of  editorial  copy  and  il¬ 
lustrations  coverinif  consumer 
benefits  of  1963  units. 

•  An  “Ads  &  Ideas”  folder 
of  mat  proofs,  logos,  copy 
themes  and  other  advertising 
and  merchandising  aids. 

^  ^ _ _ ^ _ ^ _  •  A  page  of  advertising 

week  received  the  1963°  NEMA  proofs  featuring  products  and 
Refrigerator-Freezer  Supple-  brand  names  of  each  of  the  man- 
ment  kit  lE&P.  Mav  11.  naee  ufacturers  in  the  NEMA  House- 


1200  Dailies 
Get  NEMA 
Promotion 


WATCHING  THE  HATS  SO  BY — Ann  Marsfers  (laft),  movie  columnid, 
Chicago's  American,  shows  off  a  giant-brimmed  flower  hat  at  luncheon 
for  wives  of  Ford  Division  personnel,  while  Kay  Loring,  Chicago  Trib. 
une  columnist  prefers  the  small  chapeau.  The  hatless  personage  is 
Richard  D.  Prindiville,  manager  of  the  Tribune's  sales  development 
division. 


Newspapers  may  order  any  Ford  Wives  Feted 
t,  photos  or  mats  from  NEMA.  By  Newspapers 

_  The  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 

M  Chicago's  American  recently 

^  staged  a  luncheon  for  more  than 

1  450  wives  of  executives,  dealen 

and  salesmen  of  the  Ford  Di¬ 
vision  of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  to  tell 
them  of  the  key  role  their  hue- 
bands  play  in  Ford’s  multi- 


ANO  VISUAL 
SPACING  CONTROL 


Morris  Beck,  Past 
Katz  Treasurer,  Dies 

Morris  J.  Beck,  former  treas¬ 
urer  of  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc., 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tives,  died  May  13. 

Mr.  Beck  terminated  a  career 
of  54  years  with  The  Kat* 
Agency  when  he  retired  in  1959. 


flexibility  axhd  speed  of  the  Photo  Tyixjsitor  makes  it 
espet  ially  effective  for  the  production  of  headlines,  captions  and 
sub-heads  for  ANY  printing  process.  A  COMPLETE  ty|>og- 
raphy  and  lettering  department  on  your  I>renu8e8  ...  24  hours 
e  day  . .  .  any  day! 

Anyone  on  your  staff  can  be  taught  to  produce  headings  in 
less  than  20  minutes!  —  eflicient.  complete  operation  in  just  a 
few  hours.  Space  letters  visually  and  mechanically  with  the 
NEW,  easy  to  use.  Photo  Typositor  AUTO-SPACER  ...  no 
aigns,  no  ccdor  codes,  no  menoorizing  required! 

The  Photo  Typositor  can  be  yours,  at  NO  COST  ...  if 
you  are  presently  purchasing  a  single  ling  of  typograf^y  or 
photo  lettering  per  day. 


FREE  12  PAGE  BROCHURE 

and  actual  lettering  samples 
provides  ail  the  facts.  Write 
for  them  today  on 
your  letttrheadi 


‘Morse’  Translator 

I  ,]  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer- 

ica  had  on  exhibit  for  its  stock- 
/ff  .  holders’  meeting  in  New  York 

I  this  week  a  system  which  elec- 

LA  V  tronically  translates  Morse  Code 

"I'  signals  into  teleprinter  copy. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  18,  1963 


tos  EAST  4Sth  STREET.  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  •  FACTORY  SHOWROOM,  MIAMI.  FLA. 
StJu  and  tarvict  in  V.  S*  end  Canada**.  World-wide  offices  now  being  established 


30 


Grow  with  Vanguard?  ■ 
Ji^’ve  increased  100%  f 


“Although  our  five-unit  Vanguard  web  ofihet  news¬ 
paper  prees  has  been  in  operation  lees  than  six 
months,  it  has  already  proved  there’s  extra  busi¬ 
ness  waiting  for  quality  newspaper  olbet,”  reports 
Phil  McMullm,  presiduit,  Citizens  Publishing  Co., 
Garland,  Texas. 

“Until  March  1962,  we  printed  six  outside 'puUica- 
tions  in  addition  to  our  own  daily  newspaper  by 
rotary  letterpress.  Since  then  we  have  added  six 
new  outside  publications,  and  our  daily  newspaper 
has  increased  substantially  in  size.  An  indication  of 


the  capacity  of  ofihet  production  is  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  a  recent  month’s  producdoo  with  that 
of  a  year  ago.  Our  plant  then  produced  only  473 
standard  pages  by  rotary  letterpress.  This  year  our 
ofibet  production  was  782  pages,  still  using  our  hot 
type  equipment.  'Hie  extra  309  monthly  pages  were 
produced  with  only  three  more  people  on  the  payroll. 

*‘6rowing  with  Vanguard  is  more  than  a  slogan  with 
us.  It  is  real  and  profitable.  Our  dollar  volume  has 
mcreased  every  single  month!’’ 


HARRIS 
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Want  to  cut  publishing  costs,  boost  circulation^  Call  Cottreill 

COTTRELL  DIVISION 

124  16th  St,  N.W.,  Atlanta  13,  872-4093;  800  Sacond  Ava,.  Maw  York  17,  YU  6-7613;  640  W.  Waahincton  Blvd.. 
Chicafo  6,  FR  2-5693;  1808  Hi-Llna  Dr.,  Dallaa  7,  Rl  7-8595;  1945  S.  Figuaroa  St.  Loa  Angalaa  7. 
Rl  9-2369;  886  Bryant  St.  San  Francisco  3,  KL  2-1009.  In  Canada:  19  Lasmill  Rd.,  Don  Mills.  Toronto.  447-7234. 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  UNAGE 
MARCH  &  YEAR  TO  DATE  1963  vs.  1962 
(Basic  14  City  Total — 6  &  7-day  Basis) 

MARCH  YEAR  TO  DATE 

1963  v«  1962  1963  VI  1962 


%  %of  %  %of 


Gain  or  Loss 

total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

GENERAL 

Alcoholic  Bevera9es  . 

+  11.5 

9.0 

+  2.9 

6.7 

Foods  . 

-  24.2 

13.2 

-19.8 

14.2 

Baby  Foods  . 

-  31.3 

0.3 

-18.1 

0.4 

Bakin9  Products . 

-  55.9 

l.l 

-37.3 

1.5 

Bavora9os  . 

-  6.8 

1.9 

-  8.3 

1.8 

Coroals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

+  8.2 

0.5 

-14.1 

0.5 

Condiments  . 

-  33.9 

0.8 

-26.3 

0.8 

Dairy  Products  . 

+  10.8 

2.0 

+  11.6 

1.9 

Frosen  Foods  . 

-  8.0 

1.0 

+  7.7 

l.l 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

-  14.7 

1.3 

-18.0 

1.3 

Industrial  . 

—  II. 1 

1.6 

-17.1 

1.3 

Insurance  . 

-  5.2 

2.0 

-  9.6 

1.9 

Medical  . 

-  16.2 

2.9 

-15.1 

3.9 

Public  Utilities  . 

+  19.1 

3.4 

+  14.5 

3.2 

Publishin9  &  Media  . 

+  7.9 

7.6 

+  3.8 

8.8 

Radio,  TV  &  Phono9raphs 

-  19.1 

1.0 

-12.4 

l.l 

Sportin9  Goods,  Cam.  & 

Photo  SuppI . 

+  90.9 

0.5 

+22.1 

0.3 

Tobacco  . 

-  39.1 

1.3 

-43.8 

1.3 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

-  16.0 

2.0 

-27.5 

1.8 

Dentifrices  . 

+  109.0 

0.7 

+  12.5 

0.4 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

-  21.2 

0.2 

-26.3 

0.2 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics 

-  37.5 

0.6 

-30.7 

0.7 

Toilet  Soaps . 

+  3.0 

0.1 

-45.6 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

+  3.0 

12.6 

+  0.2 

13.1 

Airways  . 

-  2.0 

8.7 

-  3.9 

9.0 

Bus  Lines  . 

+  4.4 

0.4 

+  7.9 

0.4 

Reilroads  . 

+  6.3 

0.9 

+  11.5 

1.0 

Steamships  . 

+  37.0 

1.4 

+  10.1 

1.4 

Tours  . 

+  5.0 

0.9 

+  1.9 

0.9 

I .  +m  li  +m 

TOTAL  GENERAL  .  -  8.0  74.5  -10.2  72.9 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Gatolin*!  &  0!l$ .  —  57.1  l.l  —80.1  0.7 

Pati*n9*r  C«ri — New  .  —  10.1  15.4  —  2.0  17.7 

Tires  &  Tubes .  —  1.8  1.6  +22.4  IJ 

Trucks  &  Trec+ori  .  —  22.0  0.5  +12.3  0.7 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  .  -  6.8  25.5  -  9.0  27.1 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

AUTOMOTIVE .  -  7.6  100.0  -  9.8  100.0 


Safety  Cartoons 
Available  to  Papers 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
A  series  of  20  traffic  safety 
panel  cartoons,  entitled  “Pave- 


licCmtBCRBBPBK 

JUST  cm  WAIT  POR  THE  USHT 
TO  TURN  0CEEN  -  IS  OFTEM 
SQUASHED  Ey  AUTOS,  MAKING 
•me  ASPHALT  UMTIDV- 


ment  Pests,”  which  ran  earlier 
in  the  Arizona  Republic,  are  to 
be  distributed  to  newspapers  by 
the  National  Safety  Council. 

The  cartoons  picturing  zany¬ 
looking  animals  and  insects  as 
“pavement  peats”  are  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Kearney  Egerton,  staff 
cartoonist  of  the  Republic.  They 
bear  such  titles  as  “Blue  Dart¬ 
er,”  “Multi-Armed  Roadwaver,” 
“Go-Go  Drowser,”  “Dumper 
Biter”  and  “Curbcreeper.” 

In  each  Mr.  Egerton  describes 
what  the  individual  pest  does  to 
impede  the  smooth  flow  of  traffic. 
• 

CAM  Appointed 

San  Francisco 
Rudy  Mazurosky,  29,  has  been 
named  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
News  Call  Bulletin  to  succeed 
William  Keller,  resigned.  Mr. 
Mazurosky  joined  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  News  in  1955  as  secretary 
to  the  advertising  director.  He 
has  been  NCB  outside  classified 
sales  manager  since  1960. 


V' 


THAIMK  YOU  RHODE  ISLAIMO  IMEWSPAPERS 

The  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  salutes  the  newspapers  of  Rhode  Island  for  their  tremendous  public  service  efforts  in 
publicizing  the  highly  successful  first  two  phases  of  End  Polio  Campaign  in  March  and  April.  More  than  75  per  cent  of 
the  state’s  entire  population  took  oral  vaccine  at  mass  clinics.  It  was  an  unprecedented  turnout.  Thank  you  very  much. 


NEWPORT  NEWS  □  PAWTUCKET  TIMES  □  PAWTUXET  VALLEY  TIMES  □  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL-BULLETIN  □  WESTERLY  SUN  □  WOONSOCKET  CALL 


BARRINGTON  TIMES  ■  BRISTOL  PHOENIX  ■  CRANSTON  HERALD  ■  CRANSTON  MIRROR  ■  EAST  PROVIDENCE  NEWS 
EAST  PRDVIDENCE  PDST  ■  ITALIAN  ECHD  ■  NARRAGANSETT  TIMES  ■  NEWPORT  MERCURY  ■  PROVIDENCE  VISITOR 
RECORD  ft  GUIDE  ■  RHODE  ISLAND  PENDULUM  ■  WARREN  TIMES  ■  WARREN  ft  BARRINGTON  GAZEHE  ■  WARWICK  BEACON 


Arthur  E.  Hardy,  M.D.,  President 

RHODE  ISLAND  MEDICAL  SDCIETY 
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Here  comes  the  biggest  promotion 
ever  for  soft  drinks  in  tin  cans 


It’s  a  powerful  promotion  sponsored  by  the  Tin¬ 
plate  Producers,  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 
During  the  height  of  the  soft-drink  buying  season, 
13  weeks  (from  May  20  to  August  20),  canned 
soft-drink  sales  will  be  bolstered  by  in-store 
merchandising,  spectacular  displays,  television, 


outdoor  and  newspaper  advertising,  and  publicity 
to  the  soft-drink  industry,  retailers  and  consumers. 
The  promotion  will  be  concentrated  in  40  top 
markets.  One  of  its  features  will  be  national 
distribution  of  in-store  merchandising  materials 
to  individual  stores. 


r/?e  producers  of  Straits  Tin  from  Malaya  urge  you  to  sell  local  soft- drink  makers 
on  tying  in  with  this  all-out  campaign!  (See  last  page  of  this  insert  for  details.) 


Television 
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no  return 
tin  cans 


actual 

brand 

here 


Outdoor 


Newspapers 


PROMOTION  WILL  BE  CONCENTRATED  IN  40  MARKETS;  ATLANTA  •  BALTIMORE  •  BIRMINGHAM  .  BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  CHICAGO  •  CINCINNATI  .  CLEVELAND  •  COLUMBUS  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER 

•  DETROIT  •  FORT  WORTH  •  HOUSTON  •  INOIANAPOLIS  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  LOUISVILLE  •  MEMPHIS  •  MIAMI  •  MILWAUKEE  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEWARK  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK 
(SUBURBAN)  .  NORFOLK  .  OAKLAND  .  OKLAHOMA  CITY  .  OMAHA  .  PHILADELPHIA  •  PHOENIX  .  PITTSBURGH  .  PORTLAND,  OREG.  .  ST.  LOUIS  •  SAN  ANTONIO  .  SAN  DIEGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

•  SEATTLE  .  TOLEDO  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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ATTENTION 
AD  MANAGERS 


ATTENTION 

EDITORS 


This  big  push  for  soft  drinks  in  tin  cans  makes  a 
natural  opening  for  a  strong  sales  pitch  to  your  local 
and  franchise  soft-drink  bottlers.  Get  them  to  run 
tie-in  ads,  radio  and  TV  spots,  and  outdoor  showings 
promoting  their  brands  in  convenient,  no-return  tin 
cans.  Here  are  the  details  of  the  Tinplate  Producers' 
advertising  program. 


Newspapers 


1000-line,  2-color  newspaper  ads  are  scheduled  in  the  40  top 
markets  just  before  Memorial  Day  and  the  Fourth  of  July.  These 
ads  will  show  all  the  brands  available  in  that  market,  sell  the 
benefits  of  cans,  and  provide  a  promotional  tie-in  opportunity  for 
bottlers  and  stores  preceding  these  two  key  summer  holidays. 


A  schedule  of  hard-selling  10-second  television  spots,  featuring 
the  rising  new  comedian  Milt  Kamin,  will  be  scheduled  for  the  40 
top  markets  and  will  run  in  prime  evening  hours,  from  May  20  to 
August  20. 


Outdoor 


[great 
in 

noretum 
tin  cans 


Timed  with  television  advertising,  outdoor  billboards  will  show 
actual  brands  available— one  per  board— and  feature  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  cans  in  a  bold,  striking  design.  Each  board  will  show  a 
different  brand  and  a  different  can  advantage— no-return,  rugged, 
space-saving.  Every  brand  in  the  40  markets  will  receive  at  least 
five  boards  during  the  3-month  period. 

In  addition  to  advertising,  a  10-foot  motion  spectacular  will  be 
placed  in  more  than  7000  selected  supermarkets  in  the  40  promo¬ 
tion  cities.  The  spectacular  has  three  giant  cans  that  rotate  “off 
kilter."  This  exciting,  attention-getting  illusion  becomes  the  center 
of  a  mass  display  of  canned  soft  drinks.  It  is  appropriate  to  all 
brands  and  adaptable  to  related-items  promotions. 
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You  will  be  receiving  news  stories  about  the 
program  from  the  Malayan  Tin  Bureau. 
If  your  community  has  a  tinplate  mill  or  can 
manufacturing  plant,  you  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  following  background  in¬ 
formation  on  tinplate  and  tin^ 


Tin  cans  make  ideal  soft-drink  containers  be¬ 
cause  they  are  lightweight,  easy  to  carry,  con¬ 
venient;  and  are  space  saving,  quick  chilling, 
non-splintering  and  non-returnable.  Then,  too, 
they  go  anywhere — on  picnics,  trips  of  any  kind, 
wherever  summer  fun  takes  place. 

Soft  drinks  in  tin  cans  mean  more  jobs  in 
America's  tinplate  mills  and  can  manufacturing 
plants.  The  tin  miners  in  far-off  Malaya  also  have 
a  vital  interest  in  the  consumption  of  tinplate  in 
this  country.  More  than  8  out  of  every  10  tin  cans 
made  in  the  U.S.  are  coated  with  Straits  Tin  from 
Malaya. 

A  healthy  and  prospering  tin  industry  in  Malaya 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  U.S.  and  the  whole 
free  world.  Malaya  is  one  of  America's  staunch¬ 
est  allies  in  Southeast  Asia. 
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There  is  no  commercial  production  of  tin  in  the 
United  States;  therefore  a  thriving  tin  industry 
in  friendly  Malaya  is  also  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Malaya,  independent  since  1957,  stands  on  its 
own  feet,  neither  wanting  nor  asking  for 
economic  handouts.  It  has  followed  a  consistent 
policy  of  “trade,  not  aid.” 

Support  of  the  Tinplate  Producers'  program  by 
the  Tin  Mining  Industry  of  Malaya  is  in  line  with 
this  policy. 

The  Malayan  Tin 
Bureau 


Washington  6,  D.C. 
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books  in  review 


Press  Council  Idea 
Proposed  by  Author 


By  Ray  Erwin 

THE  SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF 

THE  PRESS.  By  J.  Edward  Gerald. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  Press, 

Minneapolis  H.  214  pages.  May  6. 

$5. 

World  political  conflict  with 
its  consequent  constant  threat 
to  conflagrate  into  military-nu¬ 
clear  war  poses  a  permanent 
problem  for  the  press. 

War,  cold  or  hot,  seems  to  be 
mankind’s  outrageous  lot  for 
the  forseeable  future.  War,  in¬ 
active  or  active,  causes  govern¬ 
ment  to  seek  cohesion  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  populace  and  of  free 
institutions  in  the  free  society. 
The  free  press,  even  with  its 
Constitutional  protection,  is  not 
immune  from  such  pressures, 
witnessed  as  recently  as  the 
Cuban  crisis. 

Council  Advocated 

Self-policing  of  the  press  is 
preferable  to  government-polic¬ 
ing  in  this  complex  and  con¬ 
fused  world  situation,  the  au¬ 
thor,  J.  Edward  Gerald,  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  believes. 
He  outlines  a  proposal  for  the 
application  of  the  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples  of  journalism  in  an  or¬ 
ganization  designed  to  help  the 
mass  media  meet  the  needs  of 
a  changing  society  while  at  the 
same  time  fulfilling  their  tradi¬ 
tional  role  in  the  self-govern¬ 
ing  state. 

The  British,  with  a  press  sys¬ 
tem  almost  identical  to  ours, 
introduced  a  General  Council 
of  the  Press  to  support  profes¬ 
sional  standards  in  1953.  Many 
press  organizations  already  per¬ 
form  quasi-professional  func¬ 
tions  for  journalism  in  the 
United  States.  As  examples,  the 
author  lists  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalism  society; 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters,  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Radio  and 
Television  News  Editors,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism,  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writ¬ 
ers,  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

7  Propoeals 

To  attain  full  professional 
status.  Prof.  Gerald  says  these 
orgfanizations  should  have  to  do 
these  things; 

editor  dc  PUBLISHER 


“(1)  Unify  that  part  of  their 
effort  concerned  with  profes¬ 
sionalism.  (2)  Provide  central 
facilities  for  hearing,  analyzing, 
and  answering  public  complaints 
about  journalistic  performance. 
(3)  Represent  most  journalists 
concerned  primarily  with  daily 
news  reports  important  to  self- 
government.  (4)  Provide  a  rep¬ 
resentative  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  structure  so  that  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  public  could  be 
dealt  with  uniformly  in  a  local 
context.  (6)  Form  a  national 
council  and  provide  it  with 
financial  support.  (6)  Accept 
responsibility,  with  the  schools, 
for  the  implementation  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  professional  education. 
(7)  Undertake  comparative 
studies  of  professional  employ¬ 
ment  standards.” 

This  provocative  proposition 
would  seem  to  entail  greater 
cooperative  effort  than  might 
be  expected  immediately  among 
professionals  who  are  highly  in¬ 
dividualistic  and  guard  their 
personal  freedom  as  zealously 
as  their  professional  freedom. 
In  addition  to  keeping  the  heavy 
hand  of  government  off  the  mass 
media  of  communications.  Prof. 
Gerald  envisions  this  benefit: 

Regional  Councils 

“The  profession  would  then 
be  in  a  position,  for  the  first 
time,  to  deal  with  public  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  media.  Re¬ 
gional  councils  would  be  needed 
and  could  be  organized  by  the 
many  local  professional  and 
trade  groups  existing  on  that 
level.  Blind  public  frustration 
could  be  ended  by  the  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  complaints  against  the 
press;  public  understanding  of 
news-gathering  problems  could 
be  enhanced  by  consultation.” 

Professional  Spirit 

This  is  an  at-once  deep  and 
wide  study  of  “The  Social  Re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Press.”  It 
is  controversial  and  complex  and 
it  ought  to  bestir  sluggish  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  press  to  self-ex¬ 
amination  and  community-ex¬ 
amination  to  see  where  the  shoe 
fits  —  and  pinches.  Debate,  even 
without  decision,  is  healthy  for 
the  press  and  the  people.  Action 
by  the  press  in  elucidating  and 
activating  its  ethics  may  fore¬ 
stall  action  by  its  natural  ene¬ 
mies  that  is  repressive  and 
harmful. 

With  logic  and  authority, 
Prof.  Gerald  concludes: 
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“Professional  spirit  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  defense  against  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  imbalanced  govern¬ 
ment,  against  technological  cap¬ 
tivity,  against  coercion  and  dis¬ 
ruption  of  political  communica¬ 
tion,  because  it  attracts  and 
trains  persons  able  to  cope  with 
tasks  of  such  magnitude.  Pride 
in  political  liberty,  internalized 
in  the  consciences  of  journalists 
and  pre-eminent  among  the  com¬ 
mon  values  of  the  community, 
can  release  journalism  from  the 
thralldom  of  non-involvement 
and  fear  to  work  for  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  the  self- 
governing  community.” 

The  author  explains  the  mass 
market  for  information,  there¬ 
by  providing  a  basis  on  which 
to  judge  contemporary  criticism 
of  the  content  of  mass  media, 
and  discusses  changes  in  the 
moral  web  of  the  community 
which  are  relevant  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  this  criticism.  He 
considers  the  effect  of  media 
content  on  society  and  reviews 
contemporary  criticism.  He  re¬ 
jects  the  concept  that  the  ethics 
of  journalism  and  of  business 
are  in  conflict  and  that  jour¬ 
nalists  must  organize  to  fight 
the  counting  room.  He  believes 
instead  that  the  whole  institu¬ 
tion,  business  and  communica¬ 
tions  combined,  should  under¬ 
take  professionalization,  accept¬ 
ing  unity  rather  than  seeking 
to  make  them  opponents  within 
the  same  firm. 

Prof.  Gerald  was  qualified  to 
make  this  important  and 
thoughtful  study  by  having  been 
an  active  newspaperman  on 
metropolitan  and  small  newspa¬ 
pers  and  by  serving  as  manager 
of  the  Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  He’s  the  author  of  two 
other  books  published  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Press: 
“The  British  Press  Under  Gov¬ 
ernment  Economic  Controls” 
($4.50)  and  “The  Press  and  the 
CJonstitution,  1931-47”  ($3). 

«  *  « 

*The  Far  RighV 

A  report  on  the  character, 
activities,  and  background  of 
Right-wing  groups  in  America 
today  is  given  in  “The  Far 
Right”  (McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
259  pages.  May  15.  $5.95) .  Three 
mentions  of  Westbrook  Pegler 
are  in  this  book.  Extremist  edi¬ 
torials  of  several  far-Right 
newspapers  are  quoted. 

The  authors,  Donald  Janson 
and  Bernard  Eismann,  are  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcast  journalists, 
respectively,  whose  careers  have 
been  devot^  to  reporting  and 
interpreting  significant  news. 

Mr.  Janson  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  received  an  M.  A.  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and 
attended  Harvard  on  a  Nieman 
Fellowship.  He  worked  for  the 


Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  and 
is  now  the  New  York  Times’ 
Midwest  correspondent  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
Eismann  was  graduated  from 
New  York  University  and 
received  an  M.  A.  from  Colum¬ 
bia  University  on  a  CBS  fellow¬ 
ship.  He  served  CBS  in  the 
Middle  East  and  in  1959  he 
opened  a  Midwest  bureau  for 
CBS  News  in  Chicago  and 
covers  the  area  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  Montana. 

As  examples  of  ultra-con¬ 
servative  editorial  support  for 
Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker,  the  book 
quotes  editorials  from  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic,  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union  Leader,  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier, 
Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe,  Odessa 
(Tex.)  American,  Lima  (Ohio) 
News.  “The  writers  of  the  Far 
Right  are  as  prolific  as  those 
of  the  Far  Left  have  been,”  con¬ 
clude  the  authors. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

A  definitive  biography  of  the 
late  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  is  being  written  by  Frank 
Waldrop,  who  was  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  former  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times-Herald,  for  pub¬ 
lication  next  year  by  Prentice- 
Hall.  Mrs.  McCormick,  who  lives 
in  Washington,  is  cooperating 
in  providing  material.  “This  is 
to  be  an  analytical  biography, 
an  attempt  to  understand  him 
and  to  determine  the  effect  of 
his  career  on  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,”  said  Mr.  Waldrop.  “It 
will  show  the  things  he  was 
interested  in  and  what  he  ac¬ 
complished.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  you  could  say  he  was  but 
a  Colonel  Blimp  or  a  Colonel 
McCosmick  he  was  not.  What  he 
was  is  the  subject  of  the  book.” 
Mr.  Waldrop  invites  contribu¬ 
tions  of  material  about  Col. 
McCormick’s  life.  (Frank  Wald¬ 
rop,  4900  Loughboro  Road, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.) 

George  W,  Herald,  Paris  bu¬ 
reau  chief  of  the  Worldwide 
Press  Service,  is  the  author, 
together  with  Edward  D.  Radin, 
of  “The  Big  Wheel,  Monte 
Carlo’s  Opulent  Century” 
(William  Morrow  &  Co.,  Inc., 
425  Park  Avenue  South,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y.  247  pages.  May 
22.  $5.95).  The  book  tells  the 
story  of  the  famous  playground 
that  has  reflected  the  manners 
and  mores  of  international  soci¬ 
ety  for  the  last  hundred  years. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Louis  Gropp  has  i>een  named  acting 
fashion  editor  of  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  DAILY,  taking  over  the 
duties  of  Vera  Hahn,  who  has 
resigned.  Mr.  Gropp  joined  Fair-  i 
child  as  a  news  reporter  in  its 
Chicago  bureau  in  1960,  covering 
the  furniture  market.  In  August 
1%2,  he  moved  to  New  York  to 
become  furniture  fashion  editor; 
most  recently  he  has  worked  with 
Mrs.  Hahn  as  associate  fashion 
editor. 


Tom  Healey  has  l>een  appointed 
manager  of  the  Distribution  Divi-  ' 
sion  of  the  Circulation  Department  ; 
for  all  Fairchild  publications.  He 
succeeds  Walter  Kelly,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  later  this  year  after  .SO  years  | 
of  service.  Mr.  Healey  joined  Fair-  I 
child  in  1939  in  the  news  distrihu-  | 
tion  department  and  shortly  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Buyers’  .\rrival  Dept. 
.\fter  a  leave  of  absence  with  the  ; 
U.S.  Marines  from  1942  to  1946. 
he  rejoined  the  company  in  the 
credit  department,  then  went  to 
the  accounting  department  becoming  i 
assistant  manager  in  19.38,  his  most  j 
recent  post. 


personal 


Kirkpatrick 


Hutchings 


New  York  headquarters  of  Fair-  j 
child  Publications  recently  played  i 
host  to  two  of  its  news  staffers  from  ; 
out  of  town.  Peg  Rumely,  southern  i 
fashion  editor  for  HOME  FUR-  j 
NISHINGS  DAILY  in  High  Point. ' 
N.  d,  just  completed  a  two-week 
stint  working  with  the  New  York  I 
staff  of  the  paper,  and  Trinidad  ‘ 
Aboitiz,  on  vacation  in  the  United  | 
States  from  her  correspondent  post 
in  Madrid,  Spain,  spent  some  time  i 
visiting  with  members  of  the  New  | 
York  office.  I 


Because  of  the  press  of  important 
events  in  the  metalworking  indus¬ 
try  last  week,  METALWORKING 
NEWS  published  an  extra  issue  to 
keep  its  readers  informed  promptly 
on  developments  at  the  American 
Foundrymen’s  Society  in  St.  Louis 
and  the  National  Industrial  Produc-  ! 
tion  ^ow  of  Canada  in  Toronto. 
Fairchild’s  St  Louis  staff  had  the 
aid  of  Lou  Iwler  of  the  New  York 
METALWORKING  NEWS  staff  and 
John  Fisher  of  the  Cleveland  office  I 
in  covering  events  there,  while  the  i 
Toronto  event  was  reported  by  Ivor 
Boggiss,  Montreal  bureau  chief,  ^ 
Marc  Raizman  of  Detroit,  Harold  i 
Wilson,  Toronto  correspondent. 
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Chicago  Tribiiiie^8 
City  Ed  Moves  Up 

Chicago 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  since 
July  1,  1961,  has  lieen  named 
an  assistant  managfingr  editor 
in  charge  of  local  news,  and 
Harold  Hutchings,  Tribune  busi¬ 
ness  editor  since  Feb.  7,  1962, 
succeeds  him  as  city  editor. 

In  other  staff  changes  Carl  R. 
Christopherson,  assistant  news 
editor  since  March  19,  1962,  Ite- 
came  business  editor  and  Don 
Bailey  went  from  makeup  to  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  joined  the 
Tribune  in  1938  and  has  worked 
on  general  assignments  and 
beats,  copy  editor  and  day  city 
editor. 

Mr.  Hutchings  was  chief  of 
the  New  York  bureau  of  the 
Tribune  Press  Serydce  from 
1946  until  his  appointment  as 
business  editor.  He  has  been 
with  the  Tribune  since  1934. 

Mr.  Christopherson  has  been 
on  a  variety  of  desk  jobs  since 
going  with  the  Tribune  in  1936. 
Mr.  Bailey  has  been  a  copy 
reader  on  various  desks  since 
joining  the  paper  in  1944. 

*  * 

Robert  E.  Ramsey,  a  former 
Rocky  Mountain  News  staffer 
in  Denver  —  switched  from  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Register 
newspapers,  Denver,  to  the 
West  Virginia  Register  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager.  The 
Register  system  serves  Catholic 
dioceses. 

*  «  « 

Jack  W.  Robinson,  formerly 
with  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Bea¬ 
con,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  and 


Rocky  Mountain  News,  and 
Hakry  VValke.1,  Denver  news¬ 
man,  have  become  executives 
with  R.  D.  Lodders  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  Denver  advertising  and 
PR  firm. 

*  *  * 

Jeanne  Bellamy,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  —  winner  of  the 
Florida  Bar  Association’s  Media 
Award  for  articles  on  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice. 

.  *  * 

Russell  R.  Hanson  —  from 
the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  to  national  advertising 
manager  for  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Macon  News,  suc¬ 
ceeding  W.  T.  Haden  —  retired. 

.  *  * 

Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  a  contrib¬ 
uting  editor  to  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  former  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin  —  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Letters  at  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

*  *  >t< 

Pugh  Moore,  former  AP  war 
reporter,  more  recently  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  (insurance  and  rail¬ 
roads)  —  has  i*etumed  to  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  staff  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar.  He  started  his  career  on  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  in  1928. 

*  *  * 

William  Stekl,  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press  —  president  of 
Connecticut  News  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association. 

*  *  « 

Leo  T.  Molloy  —  retired 
after  47  years  with  the  Ansonia 
(Conn.)  Sentinel  as  city  editor 
and  office  manager. 

.  *  * 

Craig  McKown,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  reporter,  and 
Judith  Ahearn,  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Evening  Herald  staff 
—  married. 

*  «  * 

Kermit  Holt,  travel  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  —  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Pacific  Area  Travel 
Association’s  top  award  (a 


VI  ‘‘.,'^7"“*"'  Robert  T.  MacDonald 

I  the  Saturday 

ormer  Washing-  Herald  Trib  Names 
it  of  the  Provt-  •  i 

otimal  and  Bui-  Exec.  Vicepresident 
orary  Doctor  of  Robert  T.  MacDonald  has 
irk  University,  been  appointed  executive  vice- 
5.  president  of  the  New  York  Her- 

’  "■  aid  Tribune,  it  is  announced  by 

former  AP  war  Walter  N.  Thayer,  president, 
recently  in  pub-  Mr.  MacDonald  has  been  ad- 
lurance  and  rail-  ministrative  vicepresident  since 
?tumed  to  news-  September,  1961. 
the  staff  of  the  Prior  to  joining  the  Herald 
i.)  Press-Scimi-  Tribune,  he  was  with  McKinsey 
lis  career  on  the  &  Co.,  Inc.,  for  three  and  one- 
essean  in  1928.  half  years  as  a  management  con- 
*  *  sultant.  Earlier  he  had  been  in 

;kl,  Middletown  marketing  for  the  Shell  Oil  Co. 
—  president  of  and  International  Business  Ma- 
ews  Photogra-  chines. 

in.  He  began  his  career  as  an  ad- 

"  vertising  salesman  for  a  weekly 

LOY  —  retired  suburban  newspaper  in  West- 
?^ith  the  Ansonia  Chester  County,  and  later  was 
d  as  city  editor  business  manager  and  then  edi- 
ger.  tor  of  Mariner,  a  shipping  pub- 

“  *  lication. 

)WN,  Hartford  A  graduate  of  Yale  Univer- 
reporter,  and  sity,  Mr.  MacDonald,  who  is 
IN,  Manchester  S2,  holds  a  master  of  business 
ig  Herald  staff  administration  degree  from  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
"  *  Commerce, 

r,  travel  editor 

Tribune  win-  plaque)  for  newspaper  articles 
ific  Area  Travel  about  Pacific  countries  in  1962. 
x>p  award  (a  *  *  dc 

John  Flynn  —  from  Son 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News  to 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evemng 
Tribune.  Frank  Hogan,  from 
general  assignment  to  military 
affairs  reporter.  Tribune. 

*  *  « 

Lynn  Bailey  —  from  night 
photo  editor,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  to  copy  reader,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Harlon  Bartleht  —  from 
sports  editor,  £scorwiuio  (Calif.) 
Times  Advocate,  to  sports  staff, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Foster  —  frwn 
EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  May  18,  196J 
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mention 

Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News 
to  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune. 


Ron  Roach,  San  Die^^o  State 
Collejre  journalism  student  — 
to  niffht  wire  room  attendant, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune,  succeeding  Lyu:  La- 
PA^R  —  to  sports  staff. 

*  *  * 

Mart.e  Brown,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  —  re¬ 
signed,  to  travel. 

♦  ♦  * 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
chairman  of  the  board.  New 
York  Times  Co.  —  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  from  Brandeis  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Hi  *  * 

Ann  Landers,  human  rela¬ 
tions  columnist.  Publishers 
Newspaper  Syndicate  —  named 
honorary  national  chairman  of 
the  1963  Christmas  Seal  Cam¬ 
paign  of  the  National  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Association. 


semi-pro  baseball  back  to  the 
city. 

*  *  * 

William  J.  Cook,  formerly 
reporter,  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital 
Journal — to  reporter,  Newsweek, 
San  Francisco. 

«  *  * 

R.  L.  Brown,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Montreal  Star  Co.,  Lim¬ 
ited — elected  to  board  of  direc¬ 
tors. 

*  *  * 

Jerome  F.  SntnjxiN,  part-time 
reporter,  Ketchikan  (Alaska) 
Daily  News — to  editor,  Jessen’s 
Weekly,  Fairbanks. 

4>  «  « 

Robert  Hall — to  Anderson 
(S.  C.)  Independent  photogra¬ 
pher.  He  is  formerly  of  the 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 

«  «  * 

Clarence  Burgeson,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Austin  (Minn.) 
PRESIDENT  of  New  York  State  Herald — elected  president,  Min- 
Circulation  Managers  Association,  nesota  Associated  Press  news- 
elected  at  annual  meeting  at  papers. 

Rochester,  is  M.  Orville  Hoover  *  ♦  * 

^bove)  of  the  Dunkirk  Evening  CLAUDE  WiTZE,  a  former  avi- 
Observer  He  succeeds  Charles  J.  ^jitor  of  the  Providence 

Latus  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers. 


laoovej  ot  the  uunkirk  tvening  CLAUDE  WiTZE,  a  former  avi- 
Observer  He  succeeds  Charles  J.  ^jitor  of  the  Providence 

Latus  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers.  j  ^  Bulletin, 

I  /!.,•  \  rt  •  will  receive  the  Strebig  Award 

Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Evening  ,  Aviation/Soace  Writers 
P''-*  He  has  worked  on  the  Aviation/tspace  writers 


Bob  Powell,  formerly  with  ( 

the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker-  Lubbock 
bocker  News  and  Associated  Journal. 
Press  —  to  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Annie 
Courier-Express  sports  desk. 


Association  for  articles  in  Air 


r\  It  /PT*  \  PTT*  rr  tj  j  .MbSUCiatiuii  xux  aixiuitrs  ill 

.  formerly  with  Dal^^t  (Tex.)  Tin^s-Herald  and  p.  Magazine  and  Space 
'f.  Y.)  Knicker-  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalarwhe-  ''^^ich  he  is  senior 


Journal.  He  succeeds 
Annie  Lee  Sanders. 


Digest, 

editor. 


mner-nxpress  sports  desK.  ,  ,  ,  Duncan  G.  Steck,  onetime 

*  *  Mrs.  Elliott  Weir  to  so-  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier  re- 

EDM  und  C.  Arnold,  chairman  ciety  department.  Meridian  porter  later  with  Women's 
the  Graphic  Arts  Depart-  (Miss.)  Star.  Wear  Dailv — now  sunervisor  of 


of  the  Graphic  Arts  Depart-  (Miss.)  Star. 
ment,  Syracuse  University,  and  *  ♦  ♦ 

co-publisher  of  the  Franken-  Mrs.  Harold  Noe  —  from 

vmth  (Mich.)  News  —  honor-  society  department.  Meridian 


aiss.;  btar.  Wear  Daily — now  supervisor  of 

,,  ,  production  information  for 

Mrs.  Harold  Noe  from  chemstrand  Company,  N.  Y. 


ary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  at  Hartwick  College. 


(Miss.)  Star,  to  staff,  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News. 


Homer  F.  Lucas,  city  editor 
of  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post 

T»«r.o  B  •  1.  J  J-  — the  1962  Medical  Press  Award 

tor  pSfS’/ «  ^  Williams  —  from  ad  ($150)  of  the  North  Carolina 

1^’  salesman.  Meridian  (Miss.)  Medical  Association. 

He  was  formerly  management  Star,  to  editor  and  publisher,  *  *  ♦ 

V*"”®  Bucfcei/e,  semi-monthly  Herman  HELMS-from  sports 

orrespondenj;  at  Vancouver.  serving  the  Meridian  Naval  staff,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob- 


,  „  Auxiliary  Air  Station. 

Irvin  C.  Hamilton,  director  *  ♦  ♦ 

of  promotion  department.  Wall  t\. j- 
Street  Journal's  Midwest  edi-  , 

tion-to  the  New  York  staff  as  <Calif.)  Bulletin 

assistant  to  Francis  X.  Tim-  outstanding  young  mi 


server,  to  executive  sports  editor, 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State. 

«  *  * 

Maurice  Morin,  court  re- 


MONS.  advertising  promotion  community  for  bringing 

director.  1 - 


named  outstanding  young  man  porter.  La  Presse — elected  presi- 
in  his  community  for  bringing  {Continued  on  page  40) 


Thomas  Seppy,  Associated 
Press  Annapolis  bureau — ap¬ 
pointed  AP  correspondent,  At¬ 
lantic  City.  He  succeeds  Dor¬ 
man  Cordexl — appointed  bureau 
chief.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

*  *  V 

Richard  Rainbolt  —  named 
acting  correspondent.  Associated 
Press,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  succeeding 
Richard  Rasmusson,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Dale  Hartford,  director  of 
publicity.  University  of  Buffalo 
— to  editor,  Washington-New 
Preston  (Conn.)  News. 


SLEEPER? 

O  YE  JIGS  &  JULEPS! 

...  is  batter  than  w*  claimad.  This  gay  and  whimsical  sat  of 
10  illustrotad  storios  by  a  praeoeious  10-yaar-old  girt,  written  mere 
than  so  years  age,  is  worth  a  big  play.  The  Denver  Pest  started  it 
on  the  cover  ot  the  local  magasine,  and  the  Atlanta  Jonmal  ran  a 
contest  for  essays  by  its  10-year-old  readers.  Everybody  loves  It. 

Just  Right  for  Summer  Reading 
May  we  send  samples? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

irtES  IOWA  MAOISON  AVI  .  NtW  TOtK  CITT 


Bob  Wilder — to  city  editor,  | _ 

editor  8C  publisher  for  May  18,  1963 


iet^s 

look 

at 


More  than  ten  million  visitors 
flocked  to  the  Evergreen  State 
last  year,  lured  by  the  glittering 
1962  World’s  Fair.  Most 
traveled  by  private  automobile, 
and  it’s  likely  that  only  a  very 
few  checked  their  car  insur¬ 
ance  coverage  limits  against 
the  financial  responsibility  laws 
of  the  states  through  which 
they  traveled.  Most  interstate 
travelers  should  be  cautioned 
that  the  price  of  inadequate 
coverage,  in  North  America, 
can  include  impounded  auto¬ 
mobiles  .  .  .  loss  of  license  and 
registration  .  ,  .  sometimes 
even  imprisonment! 

Some  Canadian  provinces  set 
coverage  minimums  higher 
than  those  of  any  state  in  the 
U.S.  Mexican  law  makes  lia¬ 
bility  coverage  mandatory  and 
also  requires  that  it  be  written 
by  a  Mexican  insurance  com¬ 
pany. 

The  growing  accent  on  auto 
travel  in  America  makes 
this  a  subject  of  importance 
to  almost  every  car  owner. 
For  background  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  and  other  prop¬ 
erty  and  casualty  insurance 
subjects,  contact  one  of  the 
Insurance  Information  In¬ 
stitute  offices  listed  below. 

I  EASTERN  REGION 

110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.Y. 

Phone;  BEekman  3-7650 
I  MIDWESTERN  REGION 

175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phone:  WAbash  2-5584 
!  PACIFIC  REGION 

J  315  Montgomery  Street 

.  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Phono:  EXbrook  2-3185 
I  SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 

I  319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 

!  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phono:  JAckson  5-8323 
I  SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 

916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 

Phono;  CEntral  5-9397 

INSURANCE 
INFORMATION 
INSTITUTE  [7^ 

j  1 10  William  Street  V  }) 
I  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

A  Public  Infonnatlon  aad  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  Afoncy,  Supported  by  More  Than 
300  Capital  Stock  Insurance  Companies 
Through  Eight  Industry  Associations 
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OUTSTANDING— Three  who  wen  cifations  at  the  Colorado  Newspaper 
Conference  were:  Left  to  ri9ht — Edward  Lehman,  editor  of  the  Long¬ 
mont  Times-Call,  editorial  writing  award;  Vernon  R.  Ewing,  Denver  ad¬ 
vertising  executive,  No.  I  alumnus;  and  Ralph  C.  Taylor,  retiring  news 
director  of  the  Pueblo  Star  Journal  &  Chieftain,  No.  I  Colorado  editor. 


Personal 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


dent,  Montreal  Association  of 
Court  Reporters. 

*  *  « 

Jim  Jeffress,  city  editor, 
Victor  Press,  Victorville,  Calif. 
— promoted  to  editor. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Wea\’ER  —  named  fea¬ 
ture  writer-deskman,  Ontario 
(Calif.)  Daily  Report. 

*  *  * 

Keith  Ray,  formerly  of  the 
Whittier  (Calif.)  News — joined 
Victor  Press,  Victorville,  Calif, 
as  reporter-photographer. 

«  «  « 

Judd  Brehaut,  news  editor, 
Calgary  Heralds — made  man¬ 
aging  editor,  a  position  vacant 
since  1957.  He  is  succeeded  by 
W.  B.  Drever,  a  former  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Gerald  Brawn,  assistant 
editor,  to  promotion  department. 

*  «  * 

Charles  B.  Wetmore,  for¬ 
merly  with  Phoenix  Newspapers 
Inc. — to  classified  staif.  New 
York  Times  Western  Edition. 

m  *  * 

Jim  Burns,  from  AP;  Doug 
WiLUS,  formerly  with  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune;  JiM  Dickey, 
Honolulu ;  Pat  Boyle,  Army, 
and  Rick  Carroll,  Okinawa 
Morning  Star — to  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  News  staff. 

«  «  * 

Alan  Cune,  formerly  with 
AP  in  Tokyo — to  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  as  reporter. 

*  «  « 

Stanley  Wiseman,  San 
Mateo  (Calif.)  Times — now  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  Calif. 
Senator  Richard  Dolwig. 

*  «  * 

George  Williamson  —  from 
Chico  (Calif.)  Enterprise-Rec¬ 
ord  to  Richmond  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent. 

«  *  * 

Avery  Kizer,  editorial  writer, 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record  — 
elected  president.  Pacific  South¬ 
west  Area,  YMCA. 


Ad  Director  Moves 

Chillicothe,  Ohio 
Donald  M.  Smith,  advertising 
director  of  the  Newark  (Ohio) 
Advocate,  will  become  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Chillicothe 
Gazette  on  June  1.  For  the  past 
year  he  has  also  been  promotion 
manager  of  the  Advocate  and 
he  has  been  taking  courses  at 
the  Columbus  School  of  Art  and 
Design. 

• 

Lyons  to  Retire 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Louis  M.  Lyons  has  announced 
he  will  retire  in  June,  1964,  as 
curator  of  the  Nieman  Founda¬ 
tion  at  Harvard  University.  He 
replaced  Archibald  MacLeish, 
the  poet,  as  curator  in  1946, 
after  having  been  one  of  the 
first  group  of  nine  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lows  in  1938-39. 

• 

Publisher  Elected 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Agnes  Osborne  Griswald 
of  Wayne,  Pa.,  has  been  elected 
publisher  of  the  Auburn  Citizen- 
Advertiser.  She  succeeds  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Os¬ 
borne,  who  died  in  March. 
William  O.  Dapping  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  company. 


Oakland  Tribune  Ad 
Executives  Named 

Oakland,  Calif. 

James  J.  O’Sullivan  has  been 
named  assistant  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  Richard 
Graybill  assistant  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune. 

Mr.  Graybill  joined  the  Trib¬ 
une  from  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  Dayton  (0.)  Daily 
News  and  Journal  Herald. 

Mr.  O’Sullivan  advanced  from 
the  Tribune  display  staff.  He 
previously  was  with  California’s 
Merced  Sun-Star,  Madera  News- 
Tribune  and  Santa  Cruz  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

• 

Editor  Is  Honored 
For  Aiding  Negroes 

Wall  Township,  N.J. 

Jackie  Robinson,  former  base¬ 
ball  star,  led  400  persons  May 
8  in  honoring  Wayne  D.  Mc- 
Murray,  editor  of  the  Asbury 
Park  Press,  for  his  “courageous 
and  untiring  efforts  in  defending 
human  rights  and  promoting 
inter-racial  harmony.” 

Those  words  were  inscribed 
on  a  plaque  given  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Murray  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
here.  Mr.  Robinson  was  chair¬ 
man  of  a  national  campaign  last 
fall  to  rebuild  four  burned 
Negro  churches  in  Georgia.  The 
Press  raised  over  $3,000  through 
a  fund  drive  to  help  the  cause. 

• 

Don  Still  Retires 

San  Francisco 

Donald  Still,  regional  manager 
of  public  relations  for  General 
Motors,  has  retired  at  59  because 
of  health.  James  Tolley  is  his 
successor  here.  Mr.  Still  entered 
GM  from  Arizona  newspaper 
work.  Mr.  Tolley  says  he  was 
projected  in  public  relations  by 
the  Army.  In  ironing  out  a  mis- 
classification  he  was  shifted  into 
information  duties  and  became 
editor  of  his  camp  newspaper. 


Bingham  Will  Head 
API  Advisory  Board 

Barry  Bingham,  president  of 
the  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times,  will  become 
chairman  of  the  advisory  lioard 
of  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Columbia  University,  start¬ 
ing  July  1. 

He  takes  the  place  of  Paul 
Miller,  president  of  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
who  is  retiring  from  the  board 
after  serving  as  chairman  for 
five  years.  Fred  W.  Stein,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Bingham-  i 
ton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  was  named  ► 
to  succeed  him  on  the  board. 

Four  members  whose  terms 
expire  June  30  were  reappointed. 
They  are  Sevellon  Brown,  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin;  ; 
Edward  Lindsay,  editor,  Lind-  i 
say-Schaub  Newspapers,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ill.;  Louis  Seltzer,  editor,  | 
Cleveland  Press;  and  Mr.  Bing-  j 
ham. 

Ben  Reese,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  who  has  been  co-chair¬ 
man  of  the  advisory  board  since 
1951,  will  continue  in  that  post. 

• 

Garland  Daily  News  | 
Names  Dorsey  GM 

Garland,  Tex. 

Announcement  of  staff 
changes  at  the  Garland  Daily  | 
News  were  made  by  Phil  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  publisher. 

Scott  Dorsey,  who  has  been 
advertising  director  and  sales 
manager  for  Citizens  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  has  been  made  general  ; 
manager  of  the  Daily  News. 
Advertising  director  is  Gene 
Martin,  who  recently  resigned  ^ 
as  manager  of  the  promotion 
department  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald.  Jim  Warren  is  the  third 
new  member  to  the  Daily  News 
Staff. 

• 

Retiree  Returns 

Atwater,  Calif. 

When  a  major  murder  case 
broke  here,  Frank  Wooten,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Atwater  Signal, 
called  upon  his  former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  A1  Reck,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  for  assistance.  Mr. 
Reck  emerged  from  retirement 
to  handle  the  complete  story  for 
the  weekly.  ^ 

• 

Rejects  Editor  Bid 

Colorado  Springs 

William  C.  Henderson,  former 
mayor  of  Colorado  Springs,  has 
turned  down  an  invitation  from 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  to  become  editor  of  the  i 
Free  Press,  morning  newspaper  ‘ 
here.  Mr.  Henderson  is  a  banker. 


Louis  t.  Klauder  and  Associates 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  In  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 
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WILL  BERNARD'S 


READER’S 

COURTROOM 


WILL  BERNARD.  LL.B. 


From  assault  and  battery  to  mayhem  and  murder  .  .  .  from  alimony  and  abandonment  to 
conspiracy  and  fraud  .  .  . 

This  Is  What  People  Are  Reading  About 

Recent  independent  surveys  by  all  media  show  there  is  more  public  interest  in  law  and  court¬ 
room  procedures  today  than  ever  before  in  history.  The  list  of  best  selling;  books  on  the  subject 
of  law  continues  to  grow;  My  Life  in  Court,  Nizer  (Doubleday);  Law  for  the  Family,  Will 
Bernard  (Scribner);  and  many  other  popular  works. 

And  THE  READER'S  COURTROOM  daily  news¬ 
paper  column  is  going  stronger  than  ever. 

The  first,  and  still  the  leading  newspaper  feature  of  its  type,  THE  READER’S 
COURTROOM  brings  to  readers  authentic  courtroom  cases,  sometimes  hilarious, 
always  thought-provoking,  never  dull.  For  especially  in  law,  the  truth  is  always 
more  dramatic  than  fiction. 

40%  of  All  News  Is  "Law  News" 

Of  all  news  published  in  newspapers,  40%  is  “law  news,”  according  to  the  latest  impartial  study  by  the  Journal  of 
American  Judicature  Society.  This  is  just  one  reason  why  Will  Bernard’s  THE  READER’S  COURTROOM  has  built-in 
appeal  for  so  many  readers  across  the  nation.  Too,  each  reader  can  participate  by  deciding  a  verdict  based  on  the  facts 
given  in  each  day’s  column;  then  check  his  answer  with  that  actually  arrived  at  under  a  given  set  of  circumstances. 

Written  by  a  Lawyer-Newspaperman 

Will  Bernard  is  a  newspaperman-attorney  with  a  solid  reputation  as 
one  of  the  coimtry’s  outstanding  writers  on  legal  matters.  After  receiving 
his  LL.B.  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  he  served  as  special  police  re¬ 
porter  on  a  leading  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  daily. 

With  the  savvy  of  a  veteran  newsman  and  a  remarkable  ability  for  interpreting  complex  legal  terms  into  highly  read¬ 
able  form.  Will  Bernard  selects  law  cases  that  are  close  to  the  home,  close  to  the  heart,  close  to  the  funny  bone.  That  is 
why  THE  READER’S  COURTROOM,  the  nation’s  most  widely  published,  breeziest  and  best-written  legal  quiz,  is  chalk¬ 
ing  up  new  readership  records  month  after  month. 

Written  in  short,  crisp,  non-technical  language  for  6-TIMES- A-WEEK 
RELEASE.  Wire,  write  or  phone  for  current  samples  and  rates. 

The  World's  Leading  Independent  Syndicate 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

250  PARK  AVE.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  Tel.  YUkon  6-7625 


I  Charles  Detweiler, 

I  Ad  Director,  Dies 

j  Philadelphia 

f  Charles  W.  Detweiler,  57, 

vicepresident  and  advertising 
[  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 

i  letin,  died  at  Lankenau  Hospi¬ 

tal  May  11  after  having  been 
!  stricken  suddenly  with  an  ap- 

I  parent  heart  attack. 

\  He  had  worked  that  day  at 

the  Bulletin  as  was  his  custom 
on  Saturday  and  returned  home. 
He  was  stricken  at  home. 

Mr.  Detweiler  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  on  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Trib¬ 
une  in  1923  after  having  grad¬ 
uated  from  Lafayette  College. 
He  then  went  to  the  Reading 
Times  where  he  became  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  left  there 
in  1938  to  become  assistant  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette.  He  was  also  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Pas¬ 
saic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  retail  staff  of 
the  Bulletin  in  1942. 

A  member  of  the  plans  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  Mr. 
Detweiler  last  month  received 
j  that  group’s  distinguished  serv- 

j  ice  award. 

His  only  son,  Charles  H.  Det- 


Whats  in  it  for  me? 

Thera's  more  than  you  know,  more 
than  you  use  in  the  1963  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK.  For 
instance,  there's  a  list  of  daily 
newspapers  and  newspaper  groups 
who  ore  represented  in  the  U.S. 
Press  Gallery,  compiled  from  the 
Congressional  Directory. 


weiler,  was  killed  in  action  in 
Korea  in  1962.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Vickie,  and  two 
step-daughters. 

«  «  « 

Frank  M.  Tighe,  65,  retired 
executive  vicepresident.  Certi¬ 
fied  Dry  Mat  Corp.  of  New 
York  City;  May  12. 

«  «  « 

Winfield  S.  Brooks,  61,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Record- American  and 
Sunday  Advertiser;  May  12.  His 
entire  46-year  newspaper  career 
was  on  these  papers. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  Florence  Boys,  89,  vice- 
president  of  the  Plymouth  (Ind.) 
Pilot-News;  May  10. 

*  *  « 

David  E.  Botter  Jr.,  46, 
chairman  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  at  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity;  May  10.  He  began 
newspaper  work  on  the  Palestine 
(Tex.)  Herald-Express;  Nieman 
Fellow  at  Harvard  in  1944. 

*  *  * 

Carl  L.  Mortison,  73,  car¬ 
toonist-writer  for  the  Water- 

hury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
American;  May  10.  “Mort”  re¬ 
tired  three  years  ago  but  he 
continued  to  draw  a  weekly 

political  cartoon. 

*  4-  « 

Joseph  F.  Lazar,  67,  retired 
assistant  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  May  11.  He  was 
on  the  paper’s  staff  36  years. 

*  *  * 

Benjamin  F.  Holzman,  71, 
former  drama  editor.  New  York 
Mail  and  New  York  Evening 
Journal;  May  8. 

*  «  * 

Edwin  S.  Fancher,  94,  re¬ 
tired  art  editor  of  the  old 
Newark  (N.J.)  Sunday  Call; 
May  11. 

*  *  * 

Norman  P.  Blissell,  52, 
deskman  and  former  state  editor 
of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News;  May  8. 

«  «  * 

Noel  Holmes,  70,  retired  di¬ 
rector  of  editorial  art  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer; 
May  5. 

*  *  * 

George  C.  Armstrong  Jr.,  63, 
editor  of  the  Lawrenceville 
(Ind.)  Daily  Record  for  20 
years;  May  3. 

«  *  * 

Palmer  Wright,  72,  former 
head  of  the  reference  room  of 
the  old  Chicago  Examiner  and 
Herald- American;  May  8. 

*  *  « 

Louis  R.  Grant,  63,  veteran 
marine  reporter  of  the  old  Hali- 
fax  Chronicle;  May  8. 

•  «  « 

Dr.  Kazuo  Kawai,  59,  profes¬ 
sor  of  political  science,  Ohio 


The  list  includes  the  names  of 

newspapermen  assigned  to  the 
gallery,  along  with  the  names  of 
the  newspapers  they  represent, 
plus  the  members  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Correspondents,  of¬ 
ficers  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Press  Galleries. 

The  Photographers  Gallery  is  also 
included,  as  well  as  a  list  of  British 
Correspondents  in  Washington. 

To  carry  the  listing  further,  you'll 
find  the  Canadian  Parliamentary 
Press  Gallery  listed,  and  the  daily 
newspaper  correspondents  in  New 
York  City.  Also  listed  are  Foreign  j 
Press  Associations,  members  of  the 
Association  of  American  Corres-  ■ 
pendents  in  London,  and  the  ' 
United  Nations  Correspondents  As-  i 
sociation. 

And  that's  iust  a  sample  of  what  . 
you'll  find  about  the  newspaper  j 
business  in  the  1963  E&P  INTER-  ' 
NA'nONAL  YEAR  BOOK.  Order 
your  own  copy  today,  $5  per  copy. 
Write  to  the  Circulation  Director, 
E&P,  850  'Third  Ave.,  New  York 
22,  N.Y. 


State  University,  and  former 
editor-in-chief,  Japan  Times; 
May  4. 

e  *  * 

William  A.  Dower,  68,  re¬ 
tired  Connecticut  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association  L^islative 
representative;  May  5.  He  was 
a  reporter  with  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  the  1920s. 

«  «  * 

Ward  J.  Risbold,  52,  former 
publisher.  Banning  (Calif.) 
Record,  Desert  Sun,  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.,  and  Boca  Raton 
(Fla.)  News;  April  12.  He  was 
manager  of  the  foreign  depart¬ 
ment  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  from  1932-1950. 

«  *  4t 

Smiley  S.  Boyd,  59,  business 
manager.  Two  Rivers  (Wis.) 
Daily  Reporter;  May  6. 

*  *  * 

Ja.mes  H.  Morrissey,  66,  re¬ 
tired  copy  editor,  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald- Journal;  April 
30. 

«  *  « 

Al  W.  Maack,  southern  sales 
representative,  Ludlow  Typo- 
graph  Co.;  May  3. 

♦  ♦  * 

Edward  L.  Freeland,  81,  for¬ 
mer  owner  and  editor,  Beaver 
(Pa.)  Times,  now  the  Beaver 
County  Times;  May  7. 

*  *  * 

Charles  R.  Bu'tler  Sr.,  83, 
former  publisher  of  the  Man¬ 
kato  (Minn.)  Free  Press;  May 
8.  He  was  an  administrator  of 
the  Newspaper  Code  under  the 
NRA  and  was  a  member  of  the 
War  Production  Board. 

• 

Brooklyn  Elagle^s 
Publisher  Dead;  44 

Philip  Enciso,  44,  publisher 
of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  May  10. 

Associated  with  him  in  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Eagle  were  Domi¬ 
nick  Maimone,  president  of 
Newspaper  Consolidated  Corpo¬ 
ration,  and  Robert  W.  Farrell. 

Mr.  Enciso  served  in  World 
War  II  in  the  Maritime  Service. 
Subsequently,  he  became  a  dress 
manufacturer  on  Long  Island. 
In  1959,  he  helped  to  establish 
the  Nassau  County  Voters 
League  and  was  its  president. 
This  spurred  his  ambition  to 
publish  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  Enciso  was  preparing  to 
establish  the  Long  Islarul  Times, 
at  Lyndhurst,  N.  Y.  An  offset 
press  in  the  Times  plant  is  used 
to  print  the  Eagle. 

Mr.  Farrell  said  Mr.  Enciso 
financed  his  effort  to  revive  the 
Eagle  after  he  had  bought  the 
name,  goodwill  and  library  of 
the  paper. 

“Philip  Encisco  was  the  man 
who  put  up  the  money  and  what 
now  tum^  out  to  be  his  own 
life  so  that  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
could  live,’’  Mr.  Farrell  said. 


Typesetting  I 
Network  in  I 
Talking  Stage 

Oklahoma  Citt 

Representatives  from  several 
newspapers  met  here  May  9  and 
10  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
installing  a  network  of  typa- 
setting  computers. 

Bill  Williams,  research  chair¬ 
man  for  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
said,  “The  two-day  conference 
was  to  acquaint  other  newspa¬ 
pers  with  details  of  our  com¬ 
puter  operation  and  evaluate  the 
requirements  of  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  establishing  similar  sys¬ 
tems.” 

A  computer  network  inter¬ 
change  system,  using  telephone 
lines,  would  provide  back-up  as¬ 
sistance  between  the  newspapers  ! 
in  event  of  a  computer  failure  ^ 
or  peak  load.  ; 

Mr.  Williams  said  the  Okla-  ' 
homan  and  Times  have  com-  ; 
pleted  extensive  production  tests 
and  are  now  in  the  process  of 
making  an  expansion  of  their 
computer  program  to  include 
provisions  for  other  newspaper’s 
special  typesetting  problems  in  ; 
a  network  system.  , 

Total  type  production  will  be  1 
started  again  before  late  sum-  $ 
mer,  when  specially-built  com¬ 
puter  quarters  are  completed  in 
the  new  $3  million  office  build¬ 
ing  addition. 

'Technical  representatives  from 
IBM,  designers  of  the  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  Times  computer  sjm- 
tem,  were  present  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  answer  questions  about  j 
their  equipment.  ^ 

Represented  were:  Phoenix 
Republic  Gazette,  Dallas  Mom-  j 
ing  News,  Baltimore  Sun,  Chir  ; 
cago  Tribune,  New  York  News, 
Washington  Star,  St.  Louis  ( 
Post-Dispatch,  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  and  the  Research  Institute 
of  the  ANPA.  j 

• 

Washington  Bureau 
Chief  Under  Guild 

In  a  recent  arbitration  award, 
Bert  L.  Luskin  denied  the  man¬ 
agement’s  claim  that  a  political 
editor,  put  in  charge  of  the 
Washin^on  bureau,  was  exempt 
from  coverage  under  the  guild 
contract. 

The  case  involved  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  ' 
Register-Republic.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  contended  that  supervisory 
duties  made  the  political  writer 
an  editorial  executive.  The  ar¬ 
biter  found  that  other  editors 
with  supervisory  duties  were 
covered  in  the  contract. 
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(seven  weeks  later. . .three  more  Lithomaster  units) 


jt 

I 


This  letter-reproduced  above  in  part— tells  the 
story  of  a  success.  Primarily  the  success  story  of 
an  original  and  imaginative  publishing  venture. 
Also,  a  success  story  for  a  unique  type  of  web 
offset  printing  press— the  Hoe  Lithomaster.  A  few 
weeks  after  this  letter  was  written  it  was  obvious 
Florida  Magazine  was  on  the  road  to  suc- 
and  regional  advertisers  were  im¬ 


pressed  with  the  high  fidelity  color  reproduction. 
Reader  reaction  was  enthusiastic.  The  result:  or¬ 
ders  from  advertisers— and,  an  order  to  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  Inc.  for  three  more  Lithomaster  units !  Due 
to  the  Lithomaster’s  flexible  design— incorporat¬ 
ing  a  unique  “building  block  system'’-only  ten 
more  feet  of  space  was  required  to  install  this 
additional  capacity.  Florida  Magazine  is  another 


example  of  the  Lithomaster’s  capacity  in  handling' 
a  special  situation— where  above  average  speed, 
quality  of  reproduction  and  dependability  are  es¬ 
sential.  If  you  are  looking  for  these  character¬ 
istics  in  your  next  press,  let  us  show  you  what 
the  Lithomaster  can  do.  “  “ 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E. 

138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y. 


Editor  Opens 
Meetings,  But 
Press  Absent 


Seattle 

William  F.  Johnston,  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Idaho)  Tribune  managing: 
editor,  urged  communications 
people  to  neither  “over-state” 
nor  “over-simplify”  their  case 
agrainst  government  news  man¬ 
agement.  Mr.  Johnston  told  an 
audience  at  the  University  of 
Washington’s  communications 
symposium  here  recently  that 
they  should  keep  three  things 
in  mind: 

“It  is  not  a  new  issue,”  he 
said. 

“It  is  not  a  partisan  issue.” 

“It  is  not  an  issue  of  the  pure, 
white  press  arrayed  against  the 
evil,  black  government.” 

Avoiding  possible  charges  of 
heresy  from  his  audience,  Mr. 
Johnston  offered  two  justifica¬ 
tions  for  his  stand. 

“First,  I  persuaded  myself 
that  a  piping,  partial  dissent 
from  the  wilds  of  Idaho  is  not 
likely  to  stun  into  silence  our 
currently  thundering  champions 
of  unrestricted  access  to  the 
news,”  he  explained. 

“Second,  as  the  saying  goes 


fJIM!  WHEN  no 
YOU  Did  UP -THIS 
^WE  REPOKT  ?' 


in  our  craft,  ‘I  used  to  be  a 
newspaperman  myseir.” 

After  reviewing  some  of  the 
government  practices  of  news 
management,  the  Idaho  editor 
turned  the  table  on  his  audience 
and  called  their  attention  to  the 
“offenses  of  the  press.” 

“Ours  is  a  proud  craft.  We 
have  a  right,  an  obligation,  and 
a  fundamental  intention  to  keep 
it  so,”  he  said.  “But  we  are  not 
above  censure.  Our  frequent 
failings  are  appalling  precisely 
because  our  obligation  looms  so 
large.” 

Open  Meetings,  No  Reporters 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Johnston 
cited  the  work  of  a  commission 
which  was  appointed  to  plan  the 
state’s  territorial  centennial 
celebration.  Mr.  Johnston  told 
the  audience  about  his  move,  as 
a  member  of  the  committee,  to 
open  the  commission’s  meetings. 
He  also  arranged  to  have  the 
meetings  held  in  different  loca¬ 
tions  in  Idaho  so  as  to  have  the 
news  equally  available  in  differ¬ 
ent  areas. 

“I  was  unduly  optimistic,”  Mr. 
Johnston  said.  “With  insignifi¬ 
cant  exceptions,  the  newsmen 
didn’t  come  to  our  meetings.  We 
often  had  our  pictures  taken — 
as  though  that  would  edify  the 
public.  But  we  simply  didn’t 
find  the  reporters  probing,  dig¬ 
ging,  or  even  telephoning  for 
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the  news  of  this  public  agency 
at  work  on  public  affairs.” 

The  Lewiston  Tribune  editor 
also  suggested  that  journalists 
should  curb  another  reporting 
tendency  which  he  called  “dig¬ 
ging  only  where  the  bodies  may 
be  buried.” 

Mr.  Johnston  said  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  little  journalis¬ 
tic  “game  of  trap-the-culprit-if- 
you-can,”  but  he  urged  the  press 
people  not  to  forget  that  the 
object  of  the  game  is  to  give 
the  public  the  relevant  and  sub¬ 
stantial  information  they  need 
to  make  sound  public  decisions 
about  major  public  problems. 

Other  members  of  the  panel 
were  John  Van  Devanter  of  the 
Vashon  Beachcomber,  Donald 
Pugnetti  of  the  Tri-City  Herald, 
and  Dick  Lawrence,  of  the  Daily 
Olympia. 

Mr.  Van  Devanter  opened  the 
list  of  problem  topics  by  sug¬ 
gesting  another  area  of  news 
management.  This  problem,  he 
explained,  is  one  of  collusion 
between  the  newsmen  and  the 
news  source.  Specifically,  he 
mentioned  closed  executive  meet- 


Collusion  and  Collision 

Dick  Lawrence  said  his  paper 
handles  the  collusion  problem 
with  a  policy  of  collision.  He 
instructs  his  reporters  to  find 
out  why  the  meetings  are  closed. 

“Our  reporters  are  instructed 
to  stay  at  the  meetings  until 
they  are  invited  out,”  Mr. 
Lawrence  said. 

Mr.  Van  Devanter  opened  a 
hot  spot  by  charging  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  with  news 
management  via  the  closed  meet¬ 
ing  principle. 

“We  are  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  the  worst  offenders  of 
news  management,”  he  said 
referring  to  the  closed  meetings 
of  the  University’s  Board  of 
Regents. 

Irwin  Blumenfeld,  director  of 
the  University’s  news  services, 
said  reporters  were  provided 
with  an  agenda  of  the  meetings 
and  a  background  report  on  the 
important  topics.  He  said  re¬ 
porters  have  an  opportunity  to 
ask  questions  before  the  meet¬ 
ings. 

• 

Lectures  Endowed 

Waterville,  Me. 

Colby  College  has  established 
the  Guy  P.  Gannett  Lectures,  an 
endow^  series  devoted  to  gen¬ 
eral  scholarly  subjects  not 
covered  by  other  established  lec¬ 
tures  at  the  college.  Mr.  Gan¬ 
nett,  who  died  at  73  in  1954, 
was  principal  owner  of  five 
newspapers  in  the  state,  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  and  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion. 


More  Closed  Doors 
Under  Fol  Statute 

Great  Falls,  Mont 

Montana’s  new  open  meeting 
law  is  being  used  as  an  excuse 
for  holding  more  closed  meet¬ 
ings  than  ever  before,  according 
to  the  Great  Falls  Press  Club, 
which  has  asked  Montana’s  at¬ 
torney  general  to  clarify  the 
law. 

Gene  Marianetti,  president  of 
the  press  club,  said  in  a  letter  to 
the  attorney  general  that  public 
groups  are  “eying  the  far  too 
lenient”  provisions  for  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  law,  and  conducting 
more  and  more  of  their  actions 
and  deliberations  behind  closed 
doors. 

The  press  club,  composed  of 
news  people  from  all  m^ia,  had 
intended  to  call  public  attention 
to  all  closed  meetings  by  ad¬ 
dressing  letters  to  violators  and 
issuing  news  releases. 

But  the  club  has  realized  how 
naive  it  was,  Mr.  Marianetti 
said,  because  the  number  of 
closed  meetings  held  since  the 
law  became  effective  has  made 
it  impossible  to  take  action  on 
all  violations. 

Open  Meetings  Law 
Adopted  for  Colorado 

Denver 

A  Sigma  Delta  Chi  bill  re¬ 
quiring  all  public  agencies  to 
take  votes  on  contracts  and  other 
major  policy  matters  in  open 
meetings  was  signed  by  Gov. 
John  A.  Love. 

The  new  law  provides  a  policy 
of  public  meetings  for  all  boards, 
commissions,  committees  or 
authorities  created  by  law  or 
supported  even  in  part  by  public 
funds.  It  allows  such  groups  to 
go  into  closed,  or  executive  ses¬ 
sion,  “for  consideration  of  doc¬ 
uments  or  testimony  given  in 
confidence  .  .  .” 

It  provides  that  any  action 
taken  contrary  to  provisions  of 
the  bill  “shall  be  null  and  void 
and  without  force  or  effect.” 

A  companion  bill  calling  for 
open  records  to  be  kept  by  public 
bodies  did  not  pass. 

• 

Interest  Lacking, 

Daily  Goes  Weekly 

Plainfield,  Ind. 

The  Plainfield  Messenger, 
which  became  a  daily  April  22, 
has  returned  to  weekly  publica¬ 
tion. 

Publisher  Wade  Mann  said: 
“There  is  not  sufficient  popula¬ 
tion  and  interest  in  this  commu¬ 
nity  under  the  shadow  of  the 
state’s  largest  and  capital  city 
to  maintain  the  only  kind  of 
daily  we  are  willing  to  publish. 
We  are  not  willing  to  offer  an 
inferior  product.” 
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Get  a  new  picture  of  one  of  America’s  most  prosperous  and  beautiful  cities.  Most  engineers 
— and  research  facilities — per  capita.  Year  ’round  recreation  and  climate  to  match.  Billions 
of  gallons  of  low  cost  water  and  among  the  nations  lowest  rates  on  power  and  natural  gas. 
Barge  shipping  by  1970.  A  school  system  second  to  none.  Ask  American  Airlines,  Avco, 
Douglas,  Aero-Space  Technology,  Skelly,  Sunray  DX,  Gulf,  Texaco,  DuPont,  North 
American  Aviation,  Humble,  Sinclair,  Phillips,  Seismograph  Service,  Williams  Bros. 


A  Two  Billion  Dollar 
Market  Completely 
Covered  By . 


Morning  •  Evtning  •  Sunday  • 

_  Raprtoontod  by  tht 

— —  Branham  Co. 


6:00  a.m. 

Called  out  to  cover  big  fire.  Shot  with 
the  fast  (ASA  80)  Kodak  Ektacolor 
Professional  Film,  Type  S.  Can  go 
black-and-white  or  color  now. 


7:30  a.m. 

Drove  back  to  office.  Film  processing: 
51  minutes.  Had  coffee  while  film  dried. 
Showed  negatives  to  picture  editor. 
Made  B&W  for  first  edition. 


8:30  a.m. 

Started  making  a  set  of  color-separa¬ 
tion  prints  for  use  in  the  second  edi¬ 
tion  while  B&W  was  being  engraved 
and  readied  for  the  press. 


9*00  A.  M.  10*45  A.  M.  . .  .the  rest  of  the  day 


Separation  prints  ready.  Darkroom 
man  dodged  and  burned  in  to  get 
detail  and  color  correction  we  wanted. 
Turned  over  to  engraver. 


Color  plates  locked  up  for  home  edition 
— time  since  picture  was  taken:  4% 
hours.  Glad  we’ve  got  Kodak  color-nega¬ 
tive  film.  Nothing  else  could  have  done  it. 


Readers  can’t  miss  newsy,  colorful, 
paper-selling  front  page.  Just  use 
Kodak  Ektacolor  Professional  Film. 
Sheet  sizes  and  120  rolls. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4.  N.Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Old  Hospital  Photos 
Put  Over  Blue  Cross 


|{y  Rick  Frie«lnian 


Frequently,  nothing  serves 
better  to  point  up  the  present 
than  photographs  from  the  past. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  use  of  six 
ancient  pictures  by  the  Hospital 
Service  Plan  (Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield)  of  Lehigh  Valley, 

Penna.,  in  a  series  of  half-page 
ads.  The  ads  ran  each  Monday 
for  six  weeks  in  area  dailies — 
the  Allentown  Call,  Allentown 
Evening  Chronicle,  Easton  Ex¬ 
press  and  Bethlehem  Globe- 
Times. 

When  the  Monday  series  was 
over,  the  pictures  were  put  to¬ 
gether  for  a  full-page  ad  in  the 
Bangor  (Pa.)  News,  and  seven 
area  weeklies. 

Total  cost  of  the  newspaper 
ad  campaign  was  $8,000. 

Sick  Old  Days 

James  A.  O’Donnell  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  manager  of  Lehigh 
Valley  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield,  was  looking  for  an 
unusual  treatment  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  group’s  27th  anniversary. 

According  to  Jim,  showing  the 
oldest  hospital  photos  in  the 
United  States  which  could  be 
found  illustrated  that  the  “good 
old  days’’  were  not  so  good  for 
sick  people.  It  first  occurred  to 
him  when  he  was  looking 
through  an  old  album  at  Sacred 
Heart  Hospital,  Allentown. 

He  relates:  “I  saw  a  picture 
of  an  old  ambulance  just  as  it 
was  pulling  away  from  the  curb 
in  front  of  the  hospital.  It  was 
a  remarkable  picture.”  (See 
cut). 

The  ambulance  photo  became 
a  catalyst  for  two  ideas:  To 
show  the  vast  changes  in  hos¬ 
pitals  since  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  and  justify  the  rise  in  hos¬ 
pital  costs  to  about  $35  per  day 
in  1963;  to  prove  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  was  a  factor  in  the 
increasing  quality  of  medical 
care. 

Jim  quickly  found  out  that 
gathering  pictures  to  comple¬ 
ment  the  ambulance  shot  was 
difficult.  Three  suitable  photo¬ 
graphs  were  located  in  the 
Allentown-Bethlehem  area  but 
there  the  trail  temporarily 
ended. 

“Old  Hospital  photos  are  rare 
items,”  Jim  explains.  “Either 
they  didn’t  take  them  at  all  or 
they  tried  to  cram  everyone 
from  the  administrator  down  to 
the  lowest  maintenance  man  into 
one  8x10.  It  often  looked  like  a 
college  reunion.” 
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Jim  wanted  to  picture  differ¬ 
ent  areas  of  the  hospital  such 
as  the  operating  room.  The  pic¬ 
tures  he  unearthed  of  these 
sections  invariably  showed  the 
medical  equipment  but  were 
barren  of  people,  and  in  Jim’s 
words,  “lifeless.” 

He  enlisted  the  aid  of  Blue 
Cross  colleagues  in  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago.  One  sent  him  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in 
Philadelphia  —  reputedly  the 
oldest  hospital  in  the  United 
States. 

There  in  the  historic,  pillar- 
lined  corridors,  where  bearded 
patriarchs  of  medicine  gazed 
down  from  the  walls,  he  dis¬ 
covered  what  was  perhaps  the 
oldest  photo  in  existence  of  an 
operation.  (See  cut). 

Jim  describes  it  this  way:  “It 
was  snapped  in  their  operating 
ampitheater.  The  surgeon  re¬ 
sembled  Teddy  Roosevelt;  he 
wore  no  gloves,  operated  in 
street  clothes  and  highly  polished 
shoes.  (A  duplicate  of  that 
ampitheater  is  being  created  for 
permanent  display  at  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  Washington.) 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
was  to  play  a  part  in  another 
of  the  six  pictures.  Jim’s  office 
sent  letters  to  professional  asso¬ 
ciations  with  the  hope  that  some¬ 
how  an  antique  hospital  portrait 
might  have  landed  in  their  files. 
The  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  had  one — the  oldest 
hospital  pharmacy  in  the  United 
States — taken  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hospital. 

Jim  also  corresponded  with  all 
the  galleries  that  specialized  in 


Emergency — 1918 


antique  photographs.  Lehigh 
Valley  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
received  about  100  replies  but 
none  fitted  the  format.  Most  of 
them  were  pictures  of  ancient 
woodcuts,  engravings  or  medical 
drawings.  To  retain  authentic¬ 
ity,  Jim  insisted  on  photographs. 

Blue  Cross’  national  organi¬ 
zation  found  the  final  photo  in 
Chicago. 

Research  for  Copy 

Basic  research  for  the  copy 
was  done  at  the  Allentown  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  where  Jim  and  his 
staff  searched  the  origins  of 
surgery,  ethical  drugs,  nursing, 
maternity  and  the  preparation 
of  food  for  hospital  patients. 
They  discovered  that  the  first 
apothecary  in  the  United  States 
was  opened  in  the  Moravian 
community  of  Bethlehem.  (It 
was  in  fact  being  restored  as 
the  ads  were  going  to  press.) 
They  also  learned  that  the  first 
College  of  Homopathic  Medicine 
in  the  New  World  was  founded 
in  Bath,  a  community  10  miles 
from  their  office. 

Jim  O’Donnell  and  the  John 
Eyed  Advertising  Agency  of 
Allentown  mapped  out  the  cam¬ 
paign  that  came  from  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  research.  Reprints  of 
the  ads  were  sent  to  all  77  Blue 


Surgery — 1860 


Cross  plans  in  the  United 
States. 

According  to  Jim,  his  office 
received  more  favorable  com¬ 
ment  about  these  ads  than  on 
anything  else  they  had  ever 
done.  Nursing  schools  called  for 
reprints.  Hospital  administra¬ 
tors  asked  to  borrow  the  ideas 
and  one  of  them  wanted  the 
photos  for  its  anniversary. 

The  American  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  Chicago,  put  the  pictures 
in  a  permanent  display. 

Lehigh  Valley  Blue  Cross  is 
still  making  use  of  the  photos. 
Window  displays  with  the  theme 
“Remember  When  .  .  are 
being  displayed  in  area  banks 
and  business  houses. 

• 

WeUer-Btise  Inks 
Used  in  Proofing 

The  New  York  News  is  testing 
water-base  ink  for  composing, 
editorial  and  advertising  proofs. 

With  regular  proofing  inks,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  solvents  to 
clean  the  ink  off  cuts  and  type 
before  molding.  The  solvents 
loosen  the  double-sided  tape 
which  holds  the  cuts  on  to  the 
base  and  cuts  are  sometimes 
shifted  or  lost.  When  water- 
base  ink  is  used,  water  is  used 
as  a  solvent  to  clean  the  cuts 
and  type.  The  water  does  not 
affect  the  tape  and  cuts  and 
type  stays  put. 

In  addition,  it  is  felt  that 
superior  proofs  are  being  ob¬ 
tained,  according  to  George  Far¬ 
ley,  mechanical  superintendent, 
and  Homer  Knapp,  composing 
superintendent. 

• 

‘Smallest’  Is  75 

WiNSTED,  Conn. 

The  Winsted  Citizen,  known 
through  its  own  promotional  ef¬ 
forts  as  “Connecticut’s  small¬ 
est  daily,”  celebrated  its  75th 
birthday  April  30th.  No  anni¬ 
versary  edition  is  planned.  The 
Citizen,  with  a  circulation  of 
3,700,  is  published  by  Theodore 
Vaill  who  has  been  publisher 
and  general  manager  for  30 
years. 
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CIRCULATION 


Metro  Dailies  Lag 
While  Others  Leap 


Prof.  Kenneth  R.  Byerly  of 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  School  of  Journalism  has 
announced  findinf^s  in  a  survey 
which  reveal  a  17-year  circula¬ 
tion  increase  for  small  dailies 
and  weeklies  at  89.9  percent. 
That  is  almost  30  times  as  preat 
as  the  3  percent  prrowth  for 
dailies  in  the  same  10  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas. 

The  trend  appears  to  be  con¬ 
tinuing,  Prof.  Byerly  said  since 
1962. 

Other  facts  presented  are : 
Circulation  of  weekly  news¬ 
papers  has  grown  twice  as 
rapidly  as  the  population  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  in  which 
they  are  located. 

The  10  areas  studied  are 
designated  by  the  principal  city 
in  each  area:  Boston,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  figures: 

Total  Circulation 
19U5  1962 


Metro¬ 

politan 

Dailies 

Weeklies 

and 

Dailies 


16,160,503  16,641,161 


Dailies  9,458,170  17,951,289 

HiKhlights  of  Surrey 

Prof.  Byerly  reported  these 
findings: 

•  Dailies — metropolitan  and 
community — have  declined  in 
number  published,  but  weeklies 
have  increased. 

•  Circulation  of  free  and  part 

AUSTRALI^S 
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free  weeklies  has  grown  at  a 
slightly  faster  pace  than  has 
that  of  paid  weeklies. 

•  Average  circulation  per 
community  daily  has  grown 
more  than  twice  as  rapidly  as 
has  the  average  for  the  surviving 
metropolitan  dailies  in  the  same 
big  city  areas. 

•  Circulation  of  community 
newspapers  (daily  and  weekly) 
has  grown  twice  as  rapidly  as 
has  the  population  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  areas  in  which  they  are 
located,  while  total  metropolitan 
circulation  has  grown  only 
l/15th  as  fast  as  has  their 
areas’  population. 

•  Three  of  the  10  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas  had  a  decline  in  cir¬ 
culation  of  their  metropolitan 
dailies,  while  community  daily 
circulation  gained  in  all  of  them. 
Weekly  circulation  increased  in 
all  but  one  of  the  10  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas. 

•  Los  Angeles,  first  in  per 
capita  circulation  of  all  its 
newspapers  (weeklies  and  dailies 
combined)  leads  in  per  capita 
circulation  of  weeklies,  and  is 
last  for  that  of  metropolitan 
dailies. 

•  Washington,  last  in  com¬ 
bined  per  capita  weekly  and  com¬ 
munity  daily  circulation  for  the 
10  areas,  is  first  in  per  capita 
metropolitan  daily  circulation. 

•  Boston  is  the  only  metro¬ 
politan  area  to  show  a  loss  in 
the  combined  circulation  of  all 
its  newspapers,  community  and 
metropolitan  daily.  Despite  this, 
Boston  had  a  sharp  gain  in  com¬ 
munity  daily  circulation. 

•  Chicago  had  a  population 
gain  of  45.4%,  metropolitan 
daily  circulation  loss  of  9.0%, 

I  community  daily  circulation 
i  jump  of  55.0%,  and  weekly  cir¬ 
culation  increase  of  18.4%. 

•  Detroit’s  community  dailies 
and  weeklies  increased  their 
combined  circulation  almost  9 
times  as  rapidly  as  did  metro¬ 
politan  dailies. 

•  New  York  City’s  metropoli- 


^  ' 


TOP  BILLING — George  Harvey  III  (at  left)  of  R.  C.  Maxwell  Co. 
presents  third  prize  in  the  nationwide  Outdoor  Advertising  Contest 
to  Murray  C.  Hotchkiss  (center),  co-publisher  of  the  Burlington  County 
Times  and  Courier-Times  in  Pennsylvania,  At  right  is  Otto  Bruno  of 
Bernard  Glaser  Associates  who  created  the  billboard  campaign  for  tha 
newspapers.  There  were  385  entries  from  across  the  country. 


Al  Taylor's  PROVEN 
Coin  Operated  Newsstands. 

Coin-TroHed  Equip.  Corp. 

114M  Hart  St.. 

North  Hollywood.  Calif. 


tan  dailies  still  have  more  than 
twice  the  circulation  of  all  other 
dailies  in  the  area,  but  the 
“mets”  have  gained  only  1.0% 
in  combined  circulation  in  the 
past  17  years  while  the  other 
dailies  increased  74.6%. 

•  San  Francisco’s  weekly  cir¬ 
culation  growth  was  453.5%, 
fastest  in  the  10  metropolitan 
areas  and  almost  times  as 
rapid  as  the  196.1%  gain  for 
weeklies  in  the  Los  .4ngeles 
area. 

Circulation  figures  used  in  the 
study  are  totals  for  the  news- 
l>apers,  and  are  not  limited  to 
those  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
where  they  are  published. 

*  *  * 

OFRCER  NAMED 

The  New  England  Association 
of  Circulation  Managers  named 
Edward  A.  Koehler,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin,  to  the 
office  of  second  vicepresident  at 
a  meeting  of  the  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  recently. 

William  Hinman,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  was  named  a 
director. 

Mr.  Koehler  replaces  Francis 
L.  F-  e  n  n  e  s  s  e  y  ,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union-News  and  Re¬ 
publican,  who  resigned  after  he 
became  business  manager  of  the 
Springfield  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Hinman  replaced  Robert 
H.  James  of  the  Leominster 
(Mass.)  Enterprise,  who  is  now 
production  manager  of  the  En¬ 
terprise. 

Joseph  F.  Crowley,  New  Brit¬ 
ain  (Conn.)  Herald,  is  president. 

• 

Down  to  5  Days 

Astoria,  Ore. 

The  Daily  Astorian  has  ceased 
publication  of  its  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion.  Publisher  Morgan  Coe  said 
there  had  been  a  steadily  de¬ 
creasing  flow  of  news  on  Satur¬ 
days.  'The  paper  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  five  afternoons  a  week. 


roranot;  Spartan  HeadUnes 

area,  but  the  w  mr  rn  Th 

ined  only  1.0%  In  JMcw  1  VDe  Drcss 

culation  in  the  * 

vhile  the  other  Chicago 

A  12-year  project  initiated  by 
ico’s  weekly  cir-  Marshall  Field  Jr.  to  make  the 
I  was  453.5%,  Chicago  Sun-Times  easier  to 
LO  metropolitan  read  is  beginning  to  appear  in 
it  2Mt  times  as  the  newspaper. 

16.1%  gain  for  Seventeen  new  type  faces 
'  Los  .Angeles  added  for  setting 

headlines.  Seven  of  these  t3rpe 
ures  used  in  the  faces  never  have  appeared  be- 
’  publication,  accord- 

;  not  limited  to  to  Quentin  P.  Gore,  assis- 
.rojwlitan  areas  managing  editor. 

^  '  Mr.  Field,  president  and  pub- 

NAMED  Usher  of  the  Sun-Times,  in  1951 

directed  that  the  paper’s  t3ipog- 
land  Association  raphy  be  individualized  to  pro- 
[anagers  named  vide  the  ultimate  in  reading 
filer.  Providence  ease. 

■Bulletin,  to  the  “The  result,”  according  to 
vicepresident  at  Emmett  Dedmon,  Sun  -  Times 
*  officers  and  di-  executive  editor,  “is  that  this 
newspaper  has  done  probably 
man,  Hartford  rnore  typographical  pioneering 
was  named  a  than  any  other,  has  spent  prob- 
ably  more  money  on  experimen- 
•eplaces  Francis  tation,  and  certainly  is  more 
'y  f  Springfield  custom-made  than  any  other 
■News  and  Re-  paper  ” 

“signed  after  he  t  ji- 

manager  of  the  headline  types  are 

^  ^  of  the  Spartan  family,  a  Mer- 

replLed  Robert  genthaler  Linotype  Co.  sans- 
the  Leominster 
rise,  who  is  now 

ager  of  the  En-  Saturday  Merger 

wley.  New  Brit-  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

aid,  is  president.  The  Saturday  afternoon  edi- 
I  tion  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Times 

and  the  Saturday  morning  edi- 
tion  of  the  Record  News  have 
Astoria,  Ore.  been  combined.  The  morning 
orian  has  ceased  paper  now  goes  to  all  home 
is  Saturday  edi-  delivery  and  mail  subscribers  of 
VIorgan  Coe  said  the  Times.  The  late  Saturday 
a  steadily  de-  afternoon  edition  of  the  Sunday 
news  on  Satur-  Times  has  also  been  discon- 
;r  will  be  pub-  tinued.  The  Record  News  does 
noons  a  week.  not  publish  Sundays. 
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HOW  TO  SEE  THE  CHANGING  MIDDLE  SOUTH 


You  will  see  that  men  take  pride  in  their  work,  in  this 
land  where  craftsmanship  is  a  tradition.  A  weaver  needs 
only  a  hand  loom  and  a  shuttle  full  of  bright  yarn  to  create 
a  colorful  masterpiece. 


Mohasco's  Greenville  Mill  uses  hundreds  of  skilled  Mis¬ 
sissippi  workers.  They  process  raw  wool  .  .  .  spin  it  .  . 
weave  it  into  Axminster  carpets  which  are  shipped  eco¬ 
nomically  to  profitable  markets  from  the  Middle  South. 


ARKANSAS  •  LOUISIANA  •  MISSISSIPPI  /  THE  CHANGING  MIDDLE  SOUTH 


Men  who  take  pride  in  their  work  are  efficient.  You’ll  find  plenty  of  them  throughout 
the  Middle  South— workers  who  are  eager  to  learn,  easy  to  train,  happy  in  their 
jobs.  The  people  of  the  changing  Middle  South  are  its  greatest  resource.  And  they 
believe  in  industry’s  right  to  profit. 


Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Louisiana  Power  &  Light  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Company,  Jackson,  Miss. 
New  Orleans  Public  Service  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La. 


The 

Middle  South 

UTILITIES  SYSTEM 

INVESTOR-OWNED  COMPANIES 


Free  factual  news  quarterly,  The  Changing  Middle  South— write  The  Middle 
South  Area  Office,  229  International  Trade  Mart,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 
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horsepower,  and  building  lots 
for  for  $200. 

A  50-cent  column  offering  five 
lines  per  week  dates  today’s  $1 
a  line  idea  back  to  18!>9.  This 
enabled  Mrs.  Mary  Bragg  to 
pack  a  $10  monthly  rental  and  a 
quest  for  a  cheap  and  gentle 
horse  into  her  50-cent  copy. 

Just  59  years  ago  $10,000  was 
the  asking  price  for  a  183-acre 
vineyard,  house  and  wine  cellar 
with  a  60,000  gallon  capacity,  a 
reproduction  showed. 


F-  ■  50  PAGE.S 

’  Minneapolis 

For  the  second  time  in  three 
|*^^«|||  issues  classified  advertising  in 
the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 
^  reached  record-breaking  levels. 

The  newest  record  was  set  on 
Sunday,  May  5,  when  classifieds 
'40'  is  the  magic  number  in  the  j.gjj  50  pages,  two  and  one-half 
new  Want  Ad  Department  of  the  columns.  There  were  130,907 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press.  At  two 

score  of  desks  in  a  room  covering  ,  *  ,  .  ^ . 

2400  square  feet,  ad  solicitors  vious  record  was  set  two  weeks 
have  special  phone  lines,  electric  earlier  on  the  April  19  Sunday 
typewriters  and  a  conveyor  belt  Tribune  when  119,614  lines  and 
system  to  move  copy  to  a  central  11,134  were  run. 
desk  from  where  it  is  dispatched  A  “Springtime  Is  Home  Buy- 
to  the  composing  room  in  air  Time”  promotion  count^ 

tube^  The  department  also  selves  heavily  i  n  establishing  the 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  Last 

_  inn  nnn  -Z _ il _ _  _;l  rCCOrd. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


1928  Want  Ad  Started 
Mental  Health  Clinics 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Qaseified  Advertising  Director,  New  York  Post 


A  public  relations  man  and  The  ad  was  almost  a  last  re- 
a  15-year-old  want  ad  provided  sort.  From  the  time  her  son  was 
the  basis  for  a  Mental  Health  18  months  old,  Mrs.  Greenberg, 
Week  program  on  television  and  wife  of  a  postal  clerk,  had  been 
radio.  The  program  brought  to  writing  and  calling  public  agen- 
light  how  a  small  ad  in  the  pub-  cies,  seeking  schools  which 
lie  notice  classification  of  the  might  have  the  facilities  to  help 
New  York  Post,  July  7,  1948,  her  youngster.  In  an  inteiwiew 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  As-  with  New  York  Post  reporter 
sociation  for  the  Help  of  Re-  Helen  Dudar,  which  appeared 
tarded  Children,  which  is  fi-  in  a  feature  article  last  week, 
nanced  almost  entirely  by  pri-  she  said,  “I  didn’t  even  know 
vate  funds  and  annually  pre-  parents  of  other  retarded  chil- 
pares  thousands  of  retarded  dren,  but  I  knew  there  must  be 
people  for  a  life  of  useful  citi-  others  with  the  same  problems.” 
zenship.  The  ad  brought  10  parents  to 

The  ad,  placed  by  a  young  a  meeting  in  the  Bronx.  “They 
Bronx  mother  of  5-year-old  came  from  all  over  the  city  — 
Jerry  Greenberg  who  had  suf-  too  far  away  for  us  to  be  able 
fered  a  brain  injury  at  birth  to  set  up  a  nursery,”  Mrs. 
read  as  follows:  Greenberg  said.  “But  we  de- 

«ded  to  keep  on  meeting.  Twen- 

heiping  to  surt  a  day  nursery  for  ty  people  Came  to  our  next  meet- 
your  children?  Box  XXXXX,  ,, 

N.  Y.  Post.  ing. 


Early  in  December,  1948,  her  thoui 
little  group  decided  to  hold  a  handlinj 
“big”  meeting  the  following  gified  a< 
month.  A  physician  they  knew  without 
got  them  a  hospital  auditorium 
and  Mrs.  Greenberg  sent  out 
50  letters. 

“I  guess  friends  told  friends,” 
she  said.  “There  were  300  peo¬ 
ple  there.” 

The  association  was  born  at 
that  meeting.  Before  it  had  its 
first  olRce,  it  was  raising  funds 
to  support  two  hospital  diag¬ 
nostic  clinics  it  still  helps  main¬ 
tain. 

Mrs.  Greenberg’s  spark  lit 
many  fires.  The  New  York  City 
chapter  alone  operates  dozens 
of  programs  for  children,  ado¬ 
lescents  and  young  adults — 
classes,  recreation  programs, 
camps,  a  workshop,  scouting 
projects. 

The  public  relations  man  who 
brought  the  story  to  light  is 
Robert  Ziskind  of  the  New  York 
City  Community  Mental  Health 
Board,  who  went  through  old 
bound  copies  of  the  New  York 
Post  to  find  the  original  ad 
which  was  shown  on  the  tele¬ 
vision  screen. 


REALTY  GUIDE 
With  a  two-color  front  page 
and  23  solid  pages  of  classified 
advertising,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  published  a  tabloid  size 
fourth  annual  Country  &  Resort 
Area  Opportunities  Section. 

The  supplement,  devoted  to 
rural  investment  properties  of 
all  kinds  throughout  the  West, 
contained  25,407  net  paid  lines 
of  classified.  The  advertising 
was  sold  largely  by  mail. 


$167.(»()  Minimum 
In  Washington  Pact 

Washington 

The  Newspaper  Guild  unit  at  | 
the  Woxliington  Daily  News,  | 
which  includes  only  editorial  i 
employes,  has  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  a  new  contract  with  the 
paper. 

The  contract,  entered  into 
only  a  few  hours  before  a  strike 
deadline,  expires  on  Dec.  1  next 
year,  the  same  date  as  the  con¬ 
tract  covering  guild  employes 
of  the  Washington  Post.  The 
guild  contract  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  expires  on  Dec.  7  next 
year. 

Under  the  new  contract  at 
the  News,  employes  with  six 
years’  experience  receive  a  pack¬ 
age  increase  of  $15.60  a  week. 
Those  below  or  above  the  mini¬ 
mum  receive  increases  totaling 
$8  a  week. 

On  Dec.  1  of  this  year  the 
top  minimum  will  go  to  $162 
and  next  May  1  to  $167.60. 

The  existing  Post  contract 
calls  for  a  top  minimum  (to  be 
reached  next  Dec.  1)  of  $180 
per  week  in  the  six-year  ex¬ 
perience  bracket. 

The  Star’s  minimum  is  $158. 

Greek  Weeklies 
Merge  in  Chieago 

Chicago 

Merger  of  two  Greek  weekly 
newspapers  was  announced  May 
1.  The  merger  results  in  a  semi¬ 
weekly  policy  with  independent 
editorial  operation,  but  with 
combined  display  and  classified 
ad  rates  and  subscription  rates. 

Papers  involved  are  the 
Greek  Star,  published  by  An¬ 
drew  Fasseas,  and  the  Greek 
Press,  published  by  George 
Svolos.  The  Greek  Press  edition 
will  publish  on  Wednesdays  and 
the  Greek  Star  edition  on  Satur¬ 
days.  The  English  portion  of 
both  newspapers  will  be  en¬ 
larged. 

The  Greek  Star  was  founded 
in  1904. 


Biggest  selietioi  ii 
Offset  Newspaper 
Presses 

GOSS  ■}■ 
COMMUNITY 
SUBURBAN  H 
URBANITE  H 


What  Is 
Short  Selling? 


Short  selling  is  in  a 
sense  the  reverse  of  the 
usual  transaction.  In- 
stead  of  buying  a  stock 

^  ^  first  and  selling  it  later, 
a  nian  sells  it  first  and 
buys  it  back  later.  Why? 
Usually  because  he  expects  the  stock  to 
decline  in  price. 

This  is  the  way  short  selling  works. 
A  man  who  thinks  the  price  of  a  stock 
is  going  down  sells  the  stock,  and  his 
broker  borrows  shares  of  the  stock  for 
delivery  to  the  buyer.  If  the  price  of  the 
stock  declines,  as  he  expects,  he  can  buy 
it  back  later  at  a  lower  price  and  return 
the  stock  borrowed  for  him,  thus  “cov¬ 
ering  his  short  position.”  His  profit  will 
be  the  difference  between  the  price  at 
which  he  sold  the  stock  originally  and 
the  price  at  which  he  was  able  to  buy 
the  stock  back— less  interest  charges, 
commission  costs,  and  dividends,  for 
which  the  borrower  of  the  stock  is  liable. 
Of  course,  the  stock  may  go  up,  and 
he  may  ultimately  have  to  buy  it  at  a 
higher  price  in  order  to  replace  what 
he  borrowed.  In  that  case,  he  suffers  a 
loss. 

Here  are  two  simple  examples.  If  he 
sells  a  stock  short  at  $50  a  share  and 
buys  it  back  for  replacement  at  $40  a 
share,  he  makes  a  profit  of  $10  a  share 
not  counting  costs.  If  he  sells  it  short  at 
$50  and  has  to  buy  it  back  at  $60,  he 
loses  $10  a  share  plus  costs. 

Short  selling  can  be  done  only  in  a 
margin  account  and  only  with  the  bro¬ 
ker’s  knowledge.  No  short  sale  of  a  stock 
is  permitted  except  on  a  rising  price.  It 
may  be  necessary  for  Merrill  Lynch  to 
decline  orders  for  short  sales  of  listed 
securities  if  the  stock  cannot  be  bor¬ 
rowed,  and  a  short  seller  may  have  to 
pay  a  premium  if  the  stock  he  wants 
cannot  be  easily  borrowed.  At  Merrill 
Lynch,  we  will  not  accept  orders  for 
short  sales  of  stocks  traded  over-the 
counter,  but  we  will  accept  short-selling 
orders  on  most  stocks  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  some  listed 
on  the  American  Stock  Exchange. 

When  a  man  sells  a  stock  short,  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  are  used  by  his 
broker  as  collateral  for  the  borrowed 
stock  until  the  stock  is  returned  to  the 


lender.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  requires  that  the  short  seller  de¬ 
posit  margin  based  on  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  sale.  That  margin  is  the  same  as 
the  percentage  of  the  total  amount  he 
would  have  to  put  up  for  a  regular 
margin  purchase— 50%  or  70%  or  90%  or 
whatever  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  re¬ 
quires  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  Thus 
if  he  sells  short  100  shares  of  Typical 
Manufacturing  at  $50  a  share  at  a  time 
when  the  initial  margin  requirement  is 
50%,  he  must  deposit  $2,500  and  pay 
taxes  and  commission  charges  on  the 
$5,000  proceeds  of  the  sale.  The  $5,000 
from  the  sale  is  used  as  collateral  for 
the  borrowed  stock. 

The  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  Merrill  Lynch  call  for  a 
short  seller  not  only  to  deposit  the  pre¬ 
vailing  Federal  Reserve  Board  margin 
requirement  but  also  to  maintain  $5  a 
share  or  30%  of  the  market  value  of  any 
stock  sold  short,  whichever  is  greater. 
In  practice,  this  means  that  if  a  man  is 
short  $5,0()0  worth  of  stock,  he  must 
maintain  an  equity  of  $I,5()0,  and  at 
Merrill  Lynch,  if  the  securities  he  is 
short  happen  to  sell  under  $17  a  share, 
his  equity  must  be  at  least  $5  a  share. 

Like  margin  buying,  short  selling  is 
only  for  those  who  have  the  knowledge, 
temperament,  and  financial  ability  to  as¬ 
sume  greater  than  average  risks.  For  the 
gains  may  be  great  if  the  short  seller  is 
successful— but  the  losses  will  be  con¬ 
siderable  if  he  is  wrong  about  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  his  stock.  Short  selling  is  not 
for  amateurs. 

Students  of  the  stock  market  differ 
in  their  views  about  the  effect  of  short 
selling  on  the  market.  Some  believe  that 
a  great  deal  of  short  selling  points  to 
a  decline  in  the  market,  since  people  do 
not  sell  short  unless  they  think  the  price 
of  a  stock  will  drop.  Others  believe  that 
short  selling  foretells  a  rise,  since  even¬ 
tually  all  short  sellers  must  cover  their 
positions  by  buying.  It’s  well  to  keep  a 
sense  of  proportion  in  such  matters  and 
to  remember  that  the  amount  of  short 
interest  in  the  market  is  generally  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  listed. 

Next  WEEKiWhat  Is  an  Investment 
Banker? 
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PROMOTION 

Ideas  for  Business 
Begin  in  Workshops 

By  George  Wilt 


Shirtsleeve  roundtable  discus¬ 
sions  and  pive-and-take  panel 
sessions  held  the  spotlight  at 
the  33rd  National  Conference  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  in  Houston  last 
week. 

Generalities  and  “blue  sky” 
took  a  back  seat  at  the  meeting 
of  208  promotion,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  research  men  from 
the  U.S.  and  Canada.  The  em¬ 
phasis  throughout  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  on  nuts-and-bolts  pro¬ 
motion  department  operation, 
with  the  accent  on  “how  to  do 
it,”  methods  and  techniques. 

Convention  delegates  actually 
learned  how  slide  and  film  pre¬ 
sentations  are  produced,  ways 
of  conducting  carrier  contests, 
methods  of  producing  radio  and 
television  commercials,  and  how 
tc  organize  a  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  department. 

Aid*  for  Selling  .4ds 

In  the  advertising  promotion 
seminar,  “Selling  More  Space,” 
conducted  by  Paul  S.  Hirt,  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Sun  Times  and 
Daily  News,  the  emphasis  of  all 
panel  members  was  on  promo¬ 
tions  for  selling. 

Demonstration  of  the  use  of 
slide  presentation  with  live 
voice  narration  of  the  script 
was  presented  by  Barry  Urdang, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  who 
showed  his  40-slide  color  pre¬ 
sentation,  “The  Philadelphia 
Market  Profile.”  This  presenta¬ 
tion  was  completely  pr^uced  in 
the  Bulletin’s  own  promotion  de¬ 
partment  in  13  working  days, 
at  a  cost  of  less  than  $2000, 
after  a  “complex  and  cute”  film 
produced  by  outside  sources  at 
a  much  higher  figure  had  been 
rejected  by  management. 

“The  slide  presentation,”  said 
Mr.  Urdang,  “received  high 
praise  from  audiences  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agency  men  from 
coast  to  coast.” 

Slide,  motion  picture,  stop- 
action  and  semi-animation  tech¬ 
niques  were  demonstrated  in  a 
presentation  by  Ted  Barash, 
Bureau  of  Advertising  promo¬ 
tion  director.  The  film,  “The 
Retailers  Coloring  Book,”  was 
originally  produced  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  as  a  filmstrip,  and  con¬ 
verted  to  motion  picture  presen¬ 
tation  at  a  nominal  cost. 

The  film  had  been  shown 


earlier  this  year  at  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association 
convention.  Its  function  was  to 
encourage  retailers  to  put  color 
behind  promotions  for  higher 
profit  merchandise.  The  film, 
using  a  coloring  book  approach, 
shows  how  newspaper  color  can 
help  solve  retailers’  problems; 
demonstrated  successful  uses  of 
color  in  retail  advertising;  sug¬ 
gests  ways  to  budget  for  color 
programs. 

Copy  for  National  .\(*count8 

Mr.  Barash  also  demonstrated 
to  the  convention  how  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  is  using  a 
“copy  service”  technique  of  pre¬ 
senting  creative  ideas  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.  In  his  pre¬ 
sentation,  Mr.  Barash  showed 
how  ad  themes  for  television 
were  converted  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  techniques  for  presen¬ 
tation  to  national  advertisers. 

“Our  intent,”  said  Mr.  Barash, 
“is  not  to  infringe  on  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  function  in  any  way — but 
to  dramatize  the  endless  creative 
possibilities  available  in  news¬ 
papers,  in  the  areas  of  visual 
ideas,  copy  and  campaign  con¬ 
cepts.” 

In  his  presentation  he  demon¬ 
strated  specific  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  suggestions  to  soft  drink, 
watch,  toiletries,  household  prod¬ 
uct,  and  bread  advertisers. 

Other  segments  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  seminars  included  “The 
Agency  Computer  and  Media 
Selection  and  its  implications 
for  Newspapers,”  by  Newell 
Meyer,  Milwaukee  Journal  re¬ 
search  manager;  “Magic  in  Re¬ 
tail  Promotion,”  by  Wishard  A. 
Brown,  assistant  publisher,  and 
Ray  Mount  Rogers,  promotion 
manager,  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent-Journal;  “Mix 
Gray  Matter  With  White  Space 
— and  Prosper,”  by  Paul  Hirt, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News;  “A  Research  Presenta¬ 
tion  That  Sells,”  by  Ferg  Rood, 
research  director,  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  &  Constitution. 

“Research  as  a  sales  tool” 
was  discussed  by  Hal  Riesz, 
Scripps-Howard  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  and  re¬ 
search. 

In  his  talk  on  creativity  in 
Want  Ad  Promotion,  Dick  Mac¬ 
Donald,  MacDonald  Classified 
Service,  presented  a  variety  of 
ideas  and  techniques  for  promo¬ 


tion  of  classified  advertising. 

’Boosting  Readership' 

This  year’s  NNPA  convention 
avoided  traditional  labels.  For 
example,  there  was  no  spot  on 
the  program  with  the  subject 
“Circulation  Promotion.”  One 
entire  day,  however,  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  problem  of  promot¬ 
ing  newspaper  distribution  and 
readership.  Promoters  heard  dis¬ 
cussions  on  “Research  for  Cir¬ 
culation.”  “Impact  of  Sunday 
Comics,”  “What  a  Local  Radio 
News  Network  Will  Do,’’ 
“Scholarships  for  Carriers,”  and 
other  relat^  subjects. 

In  one  of  the  few  formal  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  convention,  Bert 
Stolpe,  publisher  of  the  Azusa 
(Calif.)  Herald,  (formerly  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  and 
a  past  president  of  NNPA)  pre¬ 
sented  an  inspirational  rouser, 
“Eat  Your  Apple  Now.”  Mr. 
Stolpe  distributed  apples  to  the 
audience,  and  his  speech  con¬ 
tained  cues,  telling  the  as¬ 
sembled  promoters  when  they 
should  eat. 

“Promotion  is  a  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  necessity,”  said  Mr. 
Stolpe,  “and  is  one  of  the  an¬ 
swers  to  the  financial  health  of 
newspapers  today. 

“If  your  publisher  is  not  see¬ 
ing  the  economic  need  of  in¬ 
tegrated  general  promotion  to¬ 
day,  he  better  wake  up  unless 
he  has  a  lot  of  oil  wells  or  in¬ 
herent  wealth.  There  is  en¬ 
lightened  ‘self-interest’  of  all 
departments  working  together 
with  promotion  today.”  Mr. 
Stolpe  added. 

“Circulation  has  nothing  to 
sell  but  newspapers.  Advertis¬ 
ing  has  nothing  to  sell  but  cir¬ 
culation  and  readership.  Promo¬ 
tion  has  nothing  to  sell  directly 
but  a  market  and  how  it  is 
serviced  .  .  .  Promotion  is  the 
motivating  force  for  both,  and 
all  of  the  newspaper.  It  is  truly 
a  ‘dollar’  necessity. 

Big  Reservoir  of  Money 

“The  one  great,  positive  thing 
we  have  gotten  out  of  tv,  the 
one  thing  we  can  profit  by  the 
most  in  the  selling  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
more  money  out  there  for  adver¬ 
tising  than  we  ever  thought 
there  could  be.  I’m  sure  I  can 
say  without  contradiction  that 
no  one  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  ever  dreamed  that  any  one 
advertiser  could  or  would  spend 
as  much  money  on  one  adver¬ 
tising  medium  as  several  big  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  are  now 
spending  on  tv. 

“They  gave  us  something  to 
shoot  at,”  Mr.  Stolpe  added. 
“Let’s  turn  our  Big  Berthas  on 
it.  Our  opportunity  is  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  greater  than  tv’s. 


S.  F.  Chronicle  PM 
Takes  College  Post 

San  Francisco 
Lawrence  L.  Wade,  promotion 
director  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  will  assume  new 
duties  as  vicepresident  for  de¬ 
velopment,  Pacific  School  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  on 
Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Wade,  34,  joined  the 
Chronicle  from  the  promotion 
managership  of  the  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise  three 
years  ago.  He  is  now  a  member 
of  PSR’s  board  of  trustees. 


I  believe  the  greatest  need  we 
have  today  in  the  newspaper 
business  is  a  ‘rebirth  of  faith  in 
newspapers’  in  the  men  and 
women  who  sell  them. 

In  my  consultation  business, 
I  find  that  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
it’s  the  decadence  of  the  people 
and  rat-hole  expenses  within  the 
organization  that  makes  most 
newspapers  go  broke  ...  not  the 
competition.  More  mergers  are 
to  be  expected  due  to  economic 
factors.  Some  of  you  here  today 
may  realize  this  shortly.  I  re¬ 
peat,  most  newspapers  do  not 
fold  as  the  result  of  competition, 
but  as  the  result  of  dry  rot 
from  within.  Those  who  do  not 
accept  change  are  a  basic  prob¬ 
lem  today.  If  your  newspaper 
isn’t  meeting  an  economic  need 
you  can  bet  that  it  will  not  long 
endure  in  today’s  economy  and 
competition. 

The  Frontier 

“The  dynamic  growth  of  the 
suburbs  with  their  burgeoning 
populations,  healthy  economy 
and  industrial  expansion  is  fill¬ 
ing  the  advertising  dollar  bread 
basket  of  the  nation.  As  the  na¬ 
tion  and  the  world  is  the  ‘met’ 
journalism  frontier  —  suburbia 
is  the  local  retail  business  and 
journalistic  frontier.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  for  America,  publishers  and 
editors  have  fulfilled  their 
sacred  trust,  whatever  the  situ¬ 
ation,  in  spite  of  obstacles, 
handicaps  and  even  discrimina¬ 
tion.  There  is  room  for  all 
newspapers  in  existence  today 
that  plan  for  the  future  ...  but 
sad  to  say,  there  are  those  who 
will  not  face  the  future  realistic¬ 
ally.  Automation  will  be  a  great 
help.  Five  to  ten  years  from 
now  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
change. 

“If  you  don’t  adapt  to  change 
you’re  dead.  We  must  keep  up 
with  modem  selling  practices. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  today 
many  newspapers  would  go 
broke  if  their  transoms  were 
suddenly  closed.  There  isn’t  a 
top  overall  contact  and  selling 
job  being  done  by  our  industry 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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From  ITT:  A  gentle  ^touchdown’ every  time  you  fly 


A  perfect  landing  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  com-  TACAN.  This  advanced  system,  which  includes  DME 
plex,  achievements  of  electronic  technology.  In  this  vital  and  a  very  accurate  bearing  indication,  provides  corn- 
area  of  avionics,  the  ITT  System  has  exercised  leadership  plete,  continuous  position  information  in  the  air.  Com- 
for  over  50  years— since  it  introduced  the  equi-signal  bined  with  an  air-ground  data  link,  it  gives  ground 
radio  range,  direct  ancestor  of  today’s  Instrument  Land-  controllers  full  information  on  the  identity,  speed,  course, 
ing  Systems.  In  the  interval,  ITT  companies  have  pio-  altitude  and  position  of  as  many  as  120  aircraft  in  only 
neered  many  of  the  most  significant  advances  in  six  seconds. 

navigational  aids,  air  traffic  control,  and  radar.  Other  complete  navigational  systems  developed  by  ITT 

ILS.  ITT  companies  have  provided  more  than  100  for  commercial  and  military  aviation  include:  VOR  (very- 
complete  Instrument  Landing  System  installations  for  high-frequency  omnidirectional  radio  range)  ...VORTAC 
use  in  a  score  of  countries.  This  basic  guidance  facility  (VOR  plus  Tacan)  . . .  LORAN-C. 

is  so  widely  used  that  every  30  seconds,  somewhere  in  ITT’s  contribution  to  avionics  is  typical  of  its  activity 
the  world,  an  aircraft  is  brought  to  a  safe  landing  with  its  in  every  major  area  of  electronics— in  telephony,  teleg- 

aid.  New  Instrument  Low-Approach  Systems,  accurate  raphy,  telemetry  and  television  — space  and  missile 
within  inches,  are  now  being  introduced  at  major  air-  systems  . . .  computing,  automation  and  data  communi- 
ports.  And  ITT  airborne  ILS  receivers  and  altimeters  have  cations  . . .  electronic  defense  systems  . . .  consumer 
guided  autopilots  through  more  than  10,0(X)  successful  products  and  industrial  components.  The  total  of  this 
blind  landings.  activity  makes  ITT  the  world’s  largest  international  sup- 

DME.  ITT-developed  Distance  Measuring  Equipment—  plier  of  electronics  and  telecommunications, 
heralded  as  the  "missing  link’’  in  air  navigation— gives  Public  Relations  Department,  International  Telephone 
pilots  distance  readings  accurate  within  1000  feet . . .  and  Telegraph  Corporation,  World  Headquarters:  320 
quintuples  the  number  of  jets  that  can  be  accommodated  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York, 
in  a  given  air  space. 


ITT 

worldwide  electronics  and  telecommunicationsKaBH^^M^^BH 
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Promotion 
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at  this  stafi^e  of  the  game. 
Doesn’t  the  very  future  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  newspapers 
j  depend  upon  our  ability  to 
j  achieve  a  ‘packaged’  unity?  We 
need  more  packages  to  sell.  Why 
don’t  we  have  them?  Promo- 
I  tion  men  in  various  areas  should 
get  together  and  do  something 
constructive  about  this  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

“It’s  pretty  hard  to  face  up 
to,  but  it’s  a  fact  .  .  .  the  main 
trouble  with  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  is  that  they  are 
too  busy  selling  against  other 
newspapers.  It  is  also  sad  to 
say  that  many  newspaper  sales¬ 
men  do  not  have  faith  in  what 
they  are  selling.” 

“Now  I  know  there  are  news¬ 
papers  here,”  continued  Mr. 
Stolpe,  “who  are  not  too  busy 
selling  against  other  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  I’d  like  to  ask  you  a 
question,  ‘How  much  of  your 
selling  time  is  spent  selling 
newspaper  advertising,  and  how 
much  is  spent  selling  against 
radio,  tv  and  other  m^ia?’ 

I  Too  Much  Defense 

“We  are  so  busy  defending 
ourselves  against  the  inroads  of 
mailers,  tv  and  other  media  that 
we  don’t  have  time  to  sell  news¬ 
papers,  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
often  I  wonder  if  we  have  faith 
enough  in  newspapers  and  in 
newspaper  advertising  to  brush 
off  the  advertiser’s  reference  to 
I  other  forms  of  media,  and  then 
go  into  an  enthusiastic,  devout 
!  and  factual  presentation  of  the 
value  of  our  own  medium. 

“The  circulation  manager 
must  bring  the  reader  to  the 
show;  the  promotion  manager 
must  get  him  inside  the  tent; 
j  and  the  managing  editor  must 
see  that  he  is  informed  in  an  in- 
i  teresting  manner. 

I  “Let’s  get  down  to  the  job  of 

■  treating  promotion  as  a  top  pro- 

j,  fession.  Let’s  employ  people  as 

I'  professionals  who  love  journal- 

|‘  ism;  give  them  proper  and  intel¬ 

ligent  training;  and  let  them 
,,  take  pride  in  our  real  accom- 
I  plishments  in  serving  the  public, 
i  “Let’s  quit  promoting  for  an 

j  age  that’s  dead  and  gone.  It  is 

now  tomorrow.  Promote  on  that 
j  basis  —  with  good  sense.  Pro¬ 
mote  the  product,  not  the  side 
bait. 

“We  all  know  the  way  to  stay 
on  top  is  to  do  a  basic  newspa¬ 
per  job.  Let’s  make  our  own 
advertising  a  model  for  all  other 
advertisers.  Promotion  should 
fight  with  its  best  weapons  — 

I  words  and  pictures  that  add  up 

j  to  punch,  not  bunk. 

]  “Believe  me,  promotion  men 
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could  have  much  more  voice  in 
the  making  of  newspapers  than 
you  think.  If  we  will  only  build 
better  plans  and  promotion  that 
will  sell  the  real  quality  and 
accomplishments  of  our  newspa¬ 
pers,  we  will  be  proceeding  to 
guide  our  newspaper  on  the 
right  path  to  greater  success 
and  financial  health.  The  apple 
is  in  our  hands. 

“Eat  your  apple  now.” 

*  *  * 

Newspaper#  Use  Television 

The  audience  of  avidly  pro¬ 
newspaper  promotion  managers 
must  have  attended  a  session 
conducted  by  Carlton  Sandlos, 
Toronto  Star,  with  mixed  emo¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Sandlos  presented  a 
program  consisting  entirely  of 
newspaper  television  spots, 
ranging  from  eight-second  ID’s 
to  full  two-minute  spots. 

Commercial  spots  using  both 
film  and  slides  were  shown,  in¬ 
cluding  various  techniques:  live 
announcer  on  camera ;  studio  an¬ 
nouncer  with  tel-op  cards ;  studio 
cards  with  announcer  off 
camera;  slides  with  station  an¬ 
nouncer;  slides  with  recorded 
voice,  music  and  sound  effects; 
16-mm.  silent  film  with  station 
announcer;  16-mm.  sound  film; 
sound  film  integrated  with 
slides  and  partial  audio  by  sta¬ 
tion  announcer ;  superimposed 
slides  over  film  or  slides,  and 
videotape. 

When  newspapers  use  tele¬ 
vision  commercials  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  tool  to  soften  up  reader 
prospects  for  the  carrier  and 
circulation  sales  force,”  said  Mr. 
Sandlos,  “the  message  usually 
centers  around  the  newspaper’s 
general  image;  the  newspaper’s 
ability  to  cover  sports,  fashion, 
finance  and  other  specific  sub¬ 
jects;  outstanding  writers,  series 
of  new  articles  coming  up; 
reader  contests,  and  home  de- 
liv'ery  service. 

Mr.  Sandlos  also  offered  sub- 
gestions  for  a  technique  for 
using  late-breaking  spot  news 
as  the  subject  for  television 
commercials. 

27  filmed  commercials  and  six 
spots  using  slides  were  shown 
at  the  session. 

Crealivily  in  Promotion 

One  of  our  biggest  problems 
is  the  recruitment  and  the  re¬ 
tention  of  creative  people,  said 
Laurie  L.  Cavanaugh,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  &  Tribune. 

“I  haven’t  been  to  an  NNPA 
meeting  of  any  land  that  I 
haven’t  been  approached  by 
several  promoters  asking  me 
whether  I  knew  of  a  good  copy¬ 
writer,  a  good  circulation  or  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  supervisor. 
And  I  never  do.  If  I  did,  I’d  hire 
’em  myself. 

On  the  attitudes  of  agency 


people  about  the  expertise,  or 
rather  the  lack  of  it,  of  news¬ 
paper  promotion,  Mr.  Cavanaugh 
stated:  “It  takes  excellent  cre¬ 
ative  people  to  produce  excel¬ 
lence.  And  I’m  talking  about  our 
image  with  agency  people.  I’ve 
tried  to  make  this  very  simple 
thing  my  goal  —  to  make  sure 
that  our  ads  are  the  best 
damned  ads  in  the  paper.  Alas, 
they  aren’t.  That  is,  most  of 
the  time  they  aren’t.  How  many 
of  you  consistently  print  better 
ads  than  your  best  retail  adver¬ 
tiser?  Why  is  it?  Lack  of  time? 
Too  many  rush  jobs?  Not  enough 
material  and  techniques  spent 
on  them?  Sure,  but  that  isn’t 
the  whole  story.  It  isn’t  just 
slickness  we  lack.  It’s  ideas. 

“Where  do  ideas  come  from? 

“Some  of  them  come  from  the 
boss  himself,  or  from  his  boss. 
Some  he  steals  from  his  friends 
—  other  promotion  men.  Even 
the  publisher  may  have  a  good 
idea  now  and  then.  “Ours  cer¬ 
tainly  does,”  Mr.  Cavanaugh 
hastened  to  add. 

“So  ideas  come  from  people. 
From  copywriters  and  artists, 
most  often  who  are  actively 
working  in  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising,  or  public  service,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

“Is  the  trouble  that  we  don’t 
pay  enough  money?  This  is 
often  the  reason  given  when  the 
bright  young  copywriter  leaves 
you  after  two  years  on  the  job. 
Actually,  we  pay  as  well  as  most 
agencies  for  comparable  talent. 
BBDO’s  Minneapolis  office  is 
heavily  populated  with  Star  and 
Tribune  promotion  alumni. 

“Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  strictures  under 
which  a  promotion  department 
operates. 

It  is  not  easy. 

How  People  Talk 

“It  pays  to  listen  to  how 
people  talk.  The  difficult  job  is 
to  write  copy  that  sounds  to  the 
eye  as  simple,  as  conversational, 
as  you  imagine  people  talk. 
Your  really  creative  job  is  to 
supply  the  emotional  overtones, 
in  silent  writing,  that  the  spok¬ 
en  word  and  gestures  usually 
convey.  The  experts  on  meaning 
call  this  ‘affective’  writing.  It’s 
also  ‘effective’  writing  —  if  it 
w’orks. 

“Sometim.es,  slickness  for 
slickness’  sake  works.  But  the 
rub  is  in  the  word  ‘sometimes.’ 

“Fit  the  effort  to  the  job.  This 
is  the  most  flexible  principle 
anybody  can  divise.  It  covers  the 
really  great  concepts,  too.  When 
there  is  a  definite  need  to  come 
up  with  what  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  really  new  idea,  pull  out  all 
the  stops,  and  use  free  associa¬ 
tion  to  the  utmost. 

“When  all  else  fails  and  when 


you’ve  just  decided  to  jump  up 
and  down  on  the  typewriter  and 
then  silently  steal  away,  remem¬ 
ber  this:  Content  yourself  with 
content.  Let  the  content  of  the  > 
message  carry  the  burden  of  the 
persuasion.  Let  the  information 
do  the  singing.  But  even  this  is 
harder  than  you  think. 

“Ideally,  we  should  be  able  to 
have  sufficient  time  to  suggest 
ideas  for  new  promotions,  as 
well  as  to  submit  ideas  for 
carrying  out  established  or  re¬ 
quested  programs.” 

• 

Stern  of  San  Jose  ( 1 

New  NNPA  Presitlent 

Houston 

Daniel  K.  Stem,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  and  News, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation  for  1963-64,  at  the  an-  j 
nual  convention  here  last  week. 
Outgoing  president  is  Richard  ' 

S.  White,  Montreal  Gazette.  > 

Earl  Truax  Jr.,  promotion  di-  e 

rector,  Miami  Herald,  was 
named  first  vicepresident,  and 
Ed  McClananhan,  promotion 
manager,  Denver  Post,  was 
elected  second  vicepresident. 
Clifford  A.  Shaw,  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer.  ‘ 

Mr.  Shaw  received  NNPA’s  i 
“Silver  Shovel”  award  for  dis-  | 
tinguished  service.  A 

Sites  for  future  conventions  f 
were  announced  as:  Minne-  | 
apolis-St.  Paul,  1964;  Atlanta,  | 
1965;  San  Francisco,  1966.  I' 

•  F 

Home  Interiors 
Shown  in  Color 

Photographs  of  distinctive 
home  interiors,  many  in  full 
color,  characterized  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch’s  Spring  j 
Home  Furnishings  section.  | 

The  24-page  rotogravure  tab¬ 
loid  featured  examples  of  car-  [ 
peting,  draperies,  lamps,  pianos  j 
and  furniture  available  in 
Greater  St.  Louis  stores.  Com¬ 
plete  room  groupings  and  indi-  i 
vidual  pieces  in  a  variety  of  | 
styles  were  described.  | 

• 

Independent  Union  ! 

In  Production  Shop  i 

Appleton,  Wis.  ! 
After  a  two-year  organizing 
effort,  production  employes  of  ^  ^ 
the  Appleton  Post-Crescent  re¬ 
cently  voted  for  the  independent 
Post-Crescent  Craftsmen’s 
Union  as  bargaining  agent. 

The  press-stereo  crew  voted 
14  to  2  for  PCCU  against  the 
International  Printing  Pres^ 
men’s  Union  and  employes  in 
composing,  proofreading,  en¬ 
graving  and  tape-punching 
shops  voted  51  for  PCCU  and 
10  for  no  union. 
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forget  pad  and  crash  diets... 


Weight  controllers  increase  their  chances  for 
success  by  adopting  the  lifetime  ^ ^balance plan” 


OVERWEIGHT  AMERICANS  spend  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  for  pills  and  potions,  machines  and  gadgets,  and 
special  "dietary  foods”  which  are  promoted  as  "an  easy 
way  to  lose  weight.”  About  all  that  most  of  these  people 
lose  is  their  money,  for  these  heavily  advertised  "easy 
ways”  to  weight  reduction  seldom  work.  The  person  who 
consumes  more  food  than  his  body  needs  for  energy  adds 
pounds.  The  way  to  shed  excess  pounds  is  to  burn  more 
calories  than  one  consumes. 

Weight  control  should  be  a  lifetime  goal,  not  something 
to  be  achieved  over  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  or  months. 
Tlie  overweight  person  must  face  the  facts.  To  get  his  or 
her  weight  down  to  the  desirable  level  and  to  keep  it  there 
lakes  a  great  deal  of  will  power,  almost  unlimited  support 
from  family  and  friends,  and  adoption  of  what  we  call  the 
"balance — or  moderation — plan.” 

The  plan  itself  is  simple,  but  it  may  not  be  an  easy  one 
for  every  weight  controller  to  put  into  personal  practice. 

THIS  IS  THE  PLAN 

Let’s  assume  that  the  person  really  desires  to  attain  and 
to  maintain  the  desirable  weight  for  his  height  and  body 
build  and  follows  the  sensible  plan  of  regular  medical 
check-ups  by  a  competent  physician  who  can  determine 
if  weight  loss  is  desirable  and  if  exercise  is  permissible. 
C.ertainly  one  of  the  first  steps  for  the  weight  controller  is 
to  adopt  a  planned  physical  exercise  program.  This  is 
especially  important  for  the  sedentary  office  worker.  The 
human  body  needs  regular  exereise.  We  function  more 
effectively  if  we  use  our  muscles  and  keep  them  in  tone. 

Although  there  are  many  ways  to  exercise,  walking  is 
one  of  the  best.  Walking  five  miles  each  day  not  only  helps 
the  body  achieve  better  tone  but  also  uses  about  300  cal¬ 
ories.  If  present  food  intake  has  been  maintaining  the 
body  weight  for  some  time,  adding  five  miles  of  walking 
to  the  daily  routine  could  lead  to  a  15  pound  weight  loss 
over  a  period  of  six  months.  It  would  provide  the  double 
benefit  of  weight  reduction  and  that  better  over-all  feeling 
that  comes  from  regular  exercise. 

BALANCE  THE  DIET 

For  weight  reduction  or  for  weight  control  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  a  well  balanced  diet  is  a  key  element  in  the  "balance 
plan.”  What  a  person  eats  should  be  balanced  in  both 
quantity  and  quality.  Weight  controllers  must  know  their 
calories  and  cannot  overlook  the  calories  consumed  be¬ 
tween  meals  and  at  cocktail  time.  To  maintain  weight,  the 
intake  of  calories  must  balance  with  the  energy  expended. 
To  lose  weight,  the  intake  of  calories  must  be  lower  than 
the  energy  expenditure  so  that  the  body  uses  its  own  fat 
stores  for  fuel.  For  most  people,  a  combination  of  in¬ 
creased  exercise  and  lower  food  intake  is  probably  the 
sensible  approach  to  weight  reduction. 


To  provide  a  diet  balanced  qualitatively  doesn’t  require 
using  a  slide  rule.  Foods  must  furnish  necessary  nutrients 
— protein,  minerals,  vitamins,  etc.,  or  the  diet  may  be 
dangerously  unbalanced.  Foods  should  be  selected  from 
the  four  basic  food  groups  which  are  classified  largely  on 
the  basis  of  the  nutrients  they  supply. 

SELECT  PROM  THESE  POOD  GROUPS 

MILK  AND  OTHER  DAIRY  FOODS*.  Two  8-OUnce  glasses  of 
milk  (or  the  equivalent  in  such  dairy  products  as  cheese 
and  ice  cream)  per  day  provide  an  adult  man  approximately 
25%  of  the  protein  he  needs  (high  quality  protein,  too); 
71%  of  his  calcium  (adults  do  need  calcium  to  keep  bones 
well  supplied  even  after  growth  stops,  as  well  as  for  other 
vital  purposes);  15%  of  the  vitamin  A;  46%  of  the  ribo¬ 
flavin;  10-12%  of  the  thiamine;  10-13%  of  the  calories. 
For  an  adult  woman,  two  8-ounce  glasses  of  milk  provide 
31%  of  the  protein  she  needs;  71%  of  the  calcium;  15% 
of  the  vitamin  A;  56%  of  the  riboflavin;  13-16%  of  the 
thiamine;  and  14-18%  of  the  calories.  Milk  is  an  excellent 
food  for  weight  controllers  and  weight  reducers  because 
it  provides  large  percentages  of  necessary  food  nutrients 
at  a  comparatively  low  cost  in  calories.  To  obtain  these 
essential  nutrients  in  other  foods  could  cost  much  more 
in  calories  consumed. 

MEAT,  FISH,  POULTRY,  EGGS*.  Two  or  more  servings  each 
day  from  this  group  provide  additional  protein,  iron,  thi¬ 
amine,  riboflavin,  and  niacin.  Weight  reducers  should  se¬ 
lect  the  leaner  cuts  of  meat  to  reduce  total  calories. 

VEGETABLES-FRUITS:  Four  or  more  servings  each  day 
from  this  group,  including  a  citrus  fruit  or  vegetable  high 
in  vitamin  C  and  a  dark-green  or  deep-yellow  vegetable  for 
vitamin  A,  assure  adequate  supplies  of  these  important 
vitamins. 

BREADS-CEREALS:  Four  oT  more  servings  per  day  from 
this  group  provide  protein,  iron,  B-vitamins,  and  food 
energy  (calories). 

Making  one’s  food  selections  from  these  four  basic 
food  groups,  while  at  the  same  time  being  very  conscien¬ 
tious  about  balancing  calorie  intake  against  calorie  ex¬ 
penditure,  is  the  pattern  for  lifetime  eating  haibits  that  cdl 
of  us  should  try  to  develop.  Balancing  a  diet,  in  quantity 
and  quality,  plus  a  daily  exercise  program  are  two  good 
ways  to  control  weight  and  to  enjoy  life  more. 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  time  of  our  lives,  a  booklet 
which  suggests  a  family  physical  fitness  program,  write 
to  the  American  Dairy  Association,  20  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

aiTLerican  dairy  association 

“Voica  of  tha  Dairy  Farmara  in  tha  Markat  Placaa  of  Amariea" 


The  Weekly  Editor 


EQUIPMENT  SALESMAN 


By  Rick  Friedman 

One  of  the  least  publicized 
sides  of  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  is  the  role  of  the  press 
and  composing  room  equipment 
salesman. 

An  intimate  part  of  the  inti¬ 
mate-type  venture  that  weekly 
newspapering  is,  he  represents 
blind  faith  to  the  man  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  back  shop  who 
is  coming  into  the  field  new, 
and  the  difference  sometimes  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  loss  to  the  old 
publisher  working  a  marginal 
printing  operation. 

He  not  only  sells  new  and 
used  equipment  and  helps  solve 
mechanical  problems  of  the 
small  publishers,  he  eats  at  their 
dinner  tables,  sleeps  in  their 
houses  and  over  the  years  es¬ 
tablishes  close,  personal  ties 
with  weeklies  tucked  away  in 
the  back  hills  of  such  places  as 
upstate  New  York  and  down- 
state  Kentucky. 

Just  such  a  man  is  Sam  Pun- 
tolillo. 

$7.'>0,000  Bu8ines<< 

To  a  government  tax  form, 
Sam  and  his  wife,  Mozelle,  are 
the  Universal  Printing  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  Inc.,  a  $760,000  gross 
annual  business  which  employs 
10  people,  including  themselves. 
They  buy,  sell,  trade,  move  and 
erect  typesetting  equipment, 
strip  casters,  offset  equipment, 
letter  press  equipment,  paper 
cutters  and  composing  room 
equipment.  And  they  have  a 
cable  address  (UPECO)  for 
their  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.,  offices 
and  warehouse. 

But  to  the  hundreds  of  weekly 
publishers  who  have  done  busi¬ 
ness  with  Sam  Puntolillo  for  the 
past  15  years,  this  47-year-old 
equipment  salesman  is  some¬ 
thing  else. 

He’s  the  man  who  shows  up 
in  workclothes  and  carrying  a 
tool  kit.  He’s  the  man  who  rips 
down,  cleans,  rebuilds  and  re¬ 
places  worn  parts  of  a  pi*ess. 
He’s  the  man  who  delivers  it, 
installs  it  and  then  sticks  around 
for  the  nmoffs  of  the  first  and 
second  issues  on  it  to  make  sure, 
in  his  words,  his  customer  is 
getting  a  “Class  A  press.” 

He’s  the  man  they  call  at  3 
a.m.  in  the  morning  to  straight¬ 
en  out  a  mechanical  problem  for 
them. 

And  to  his  wife,  Mo,  he’s  the 
man  “who  eats,  sleeps,  and 
breaths  these  things.” 

To  an  equipment  salesman, 
the  road  is  where  the  business 
is  and  Sam  Puntolillo  travels 


some  150,000  miles  each  year, 
about  half  by  car,  half  by  air. 

If  he’s  driving,  he  seldom 
passes  through  a  town  without 
buying  the  local  paper  and  stop¬ 
ping  to  talk  with  the  editor. 

Sam’s  been  flooded  in;  he’s 
driven  through  blizzards,  sleet, 
fog,  hail,  snow,  and  torrential 
storms.  He’s  been  lost  and  snow¬ 
bound  in  a  French  Canadian 
village  where  they  spoke  no 
English. 

He’s  put  a  press  together  in 
a  drafty,  back-country  machine 
shop  with  a  leaky  roof  in  minus- 
20  degree  weather. 

He’s  spent  five  straight  eve¬ 
nings  watching  the  movie, 
“Peter  Pan,”  (“It’s  a  good  thing 
I  like  cartoons.”)  when  there 
was  nothing  else  to  do  in  a 
town  in  the  middle  of  a  New 
Mexico  oil  field. 

Sam  Puntolillo’s  travelled  the 
Caribbean,  sailed  to  Nicaragua 
and  flown  to  Jamaica,  in  the 
West  Indies,  to  buy  a  linecast¬ 
ing  machine.  (“It  took  me  five 
minutes  to  decide  in  a  very  bad 
light  —  three  bulbs  burning  in 
the  place  —  not  to  buy  in  Ja¬ 
maica.”) 

He’s  gone  to  the  Thousand 
Island  and  to  Ponce,  P.  R.,  to 
put  in  an  entire  printing  plant 
for  a  Bishop  who  want^  to 
start  his  own  newspaper  as  a 
voice  of  opposition  to  the  is¬ 
land’s  governor. 

He’s  been  up  to  Dansville, 
N.  Y.,  and  down  to  Caracus  in 
the  same  week. 

He’s  even  sold  presses  to  pub¬ 
lishers  in  India,  although  he 
nev'er  got  there  personally. 

And  right  at  this  moment, 
Sam  Puntolillo  is  supervising 
the  installation  of  a  32-page 
R.  Hoe  high  speed  rotary  press 
and  auxiliary  equipment  at  the 
Mid-Ocean  News,  Royal  Gazette 
and  Royal  Gazette  Weekly, 
Hamilton,  Bennuda. 

But  you  tap  Sam  Puntolillo, 
equipment  salesman-world  trav¬ 
eler,  and  you  get  this:  “I  kind 
of  stayed  with  the  little  guy. 
I  always  liked  them.  And  I 
always  make  a  good  living  from 
working  with  them.  This  busi¬ 
ness  operates  on  contacts  and 
I’ve  always  had  personal  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  small  weekly 
publishers.  They’re  a  nice  bunch 
to  work  with,  generally.” 

Background  with  Weeklies 

Sam  Puntolillo  knows  how 
weekly  newspaper  people  think 
and  act  because  almost  his  en¬ 
tire  life  has  been  steeped  in 


their  business,  particularly  the 
back  shop. 

At  eight,  he  was  selling  copies 
of  his  home  town  Lyndhurst 
Commercial  Leader.  Occasional¬ 
ly,  they’d  let  him  go  in  and  hold 
down  the  sheets  as  they  fed  the 
big  Babcock  press. 

At  15,  he  was  sweeping  floors 
for  the  Commercial  Leader  and 
soon  after  that  he  was  a  fly-boy 
and  finally  a  pressman. 

lOO-liour  Week 

They  were  the  depression  days 

of  the  Thirties  but  even  then  as  WATER — Wilbur 

now  the  North  Jersey  area  was  Flaehman  of  the  We$tmin$tar  Jour- 
a  strong  center  for  weeklies.  -ccapt*  the  Un.vonrty  of 

Before  long,  Sam  had  lined  up  Dean'charles 

press  maintenance  and  repair  the  School  of  Journalism.  Tin 

work  with  a  number  of  papers  award  was  made  to  the  Journal 

in  the  area  and  he  was  soon  for  "leading  a  campaign  for  a 

running  their  presses  for  them.  suitable  water  supply." 

A  rotary  in  Fairlawn,  two  flat¬ 
bed  duplexes  in  Newark,  a  tubu-  went  from  Vincennes,  Ind.,  to 
lar  in  Lyndhurst,  small  job  Pittston^  Pa.,  by  way  of  Sam, 
presses,  weekly  newspapers,  j*'  ^  $25,000  deal,  he  ended  up 
commercial  printing  houses,  for-  with  an  A.B.  Duplex  in  trade, 
eign  papers  —  they  all  came  Getting  the  A.B.  Duplex  put 
together  in  a  100-hour  w’eek  at  printing  equipment 


17  cents  per  hour. 


business.  (“We  had  to  cement 


He  made  cuts,  ran  the  big  the  floor  of  a  four-car  garage 
presses,  cut  paper  stock,  set  to  store  it.  Up  until  then,  all 
Ludlow.  (“Whatever  had  to  be  we  did  was  contract  to  have  a 


done,  you  did  it.”) 


press  shipped  from  one  place 


The  Second  World  War  came  another.”) 
along  and  Sam  found  himself  ’^he  A.B.  Duplex  was  sold  to 
in  the  Air  Force  as,  in  order,  a  the  Nassau  Gtiardian,  the  Ba- 
motorcycle  mechanic,  airplane  hamas,  and  later  was  destroyed 
mechanic,  drill  instructor,  and  an  explosion  of  their  type- 
parachute  rigger  and  repair-  setting  department, 
man.  He  met  Mozelle  in  Wichita  Around  this  time,  he  sold  his 
Falls,  Tex.,  and  they  were  mar-  first  job  press  right  in  Lynd- 
ried  on  a  36-hour  pass  in  Ok-  hurst  by  putting  it  on  a  Duplex 
mulgee,  Okla.,  where  he  trained  dolly  and  rolling  it  down  Valley- 


briefly  as  a  glider  pilot. 

Ran  Nine  Presses 
In  1946,  he  was  back  in  Lynd- 


brook  ave.,  the  main  street,  to 
its  destination  two  blocks  from 
his  four-car  garage. 

Sam  began  roaming  the 


hurst  running  the  Commercial  globe  in  search  of  used  press 
Leader  press  and  the  presses  of  equipment.  One  trip  took  him  to 
eight  other  weekly  newspapers  Rome,  Italy,  where  he  bougdit 
in  the  area.  He  ran  off  24  to  two  A.B.  Duplex  presses  and  a 
26  sections  each  week,  timing  16-page  Tubular  press.  One 
the  whole  thing  so  he  could  do  A.B.  Duplex  was  sold  to  a  paper 
maintenance  and  repair  work  in  New  Bloomfield,  Pa.,  the 
between  press  runs.  (“I  was  other  to  a  paper  in  New  Bethle- 
working  seven  days  a  week  so  I  hem.  Pa.  The  Tubular  went  to 
had  to  keep  on  my  toes  with  the  a  paper  in  Corbin,  Ky. 


repairs.  One  web  break  could 
throw  my  whole  schedule  off.”) 
In  1948,  he  came  in  contact 


Mo’s  Role 

His  wife.  Mo,  who  once  sold 


with  a  company  that  sold  seven  ads  for  a  Wichita  Falls  labor 
kinds  of  inks  for  Duplex  Flat-  paper,  became  an  integral  part 
bed  presses,  mostly  to  small  of  Universal  Printing  Equip- 
weeklies  of  three-to-five  thou-  ment  Co.,  Inc.  Before  the  birth 
sand  circulation.  of  two  boys  tied  Mo  more  to 

Sam  went  around  the  country  Lyndhurst,  she  traveled  with 
demonstrating  how  the  ink  Sam  on  jobs, 
could  best  be  used  and  acting  Right  now,  she’s  trying  to  ex- 
as  a  troubleshooter  when  the  pand  the  export  end  of  Uni¬ 
company’s  customers  had  press  versal  Printing.  Mo  points  out 
problems.  In  his  travels,  he  dis-  that  a  number  of  Duplex  presses 
covered  there  were  people  one  have  come  onto  the  market  as  a 
place  who  wanted  to  sell  their  result  of  offset  and  many  for- 
presses  and  people  other  places  eigfn  countries  are  interested  in 
who  were  looking  to  buy  presses,  these  Duplex  presses.  “I’m  try- 
Sam  Puntolillo  became  the  ing  to  bridge  the  gap  betweai 
middleman  in  these  transactions,  their  interest  and  their  opera- 
When  a  24-page  Rotary  press  tion,”  she  says. 
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SYNDICATES 


Churchill  Sisters: 
Self-Improvement 


The  Misses  Churchill,  accom-  winning  smile.  “Yes,  we  pub- 
panied  by  their  parents,  have  lished  1,423  magazine  stories,”  JH 

traveled  14,000  miles  (mostly  chimed  in  blonde  Bonnie  in  the  A 

by  jet)  in  the  last  few  months  fascinating  and  characteristic  ,  j  d  •  /~l 

to  promote  their  “Youth  Pa-  way  they  have  of  both  almost  Churchill 

rade”  column  (National  News-  simultaneously  contributing  to  a  and  we  have  proof  positive  that 
paper  Syndicate  in  the  U.S.  and  conversation  just  as  they  both  it  has  caught  the  public  fancy,” 
the  Toronto  Star  Syndicate  in  contribute  to  their  double-by-  happily  reported  Reba.  “One 
Canada)  and  their  new  book,  lined  writing.  newspaper  editor  suggests  to 

Bonnie’s  Guide  to  ooo  another  that  he  ought  to  publish 

Glamour  and  Personality”  ’  jt  and  so  it  has  snowballed — 

(Prentice-Hall).  Their  tabulated  letters  sent  to  and  we  have  sold  a  couple 

Holhwood  Girls  newspapers  and  forwarded  to  papers  ourselves,”  finished  Bon- 

’  them  last  year  totalled  850,000.  nie. 

The  Churchill  family,  who  Four  persons  are  employed  to  They  said  the  feature’s  vari- 
live  in  Hollywood,  were  in  New  maintain  their  mail  answering  ety  causes  papers  to  use  it  at 
York  for  the  recent  convention  service.  The  XjOS  Angeles  Times  various  places — Sunday  maga- 
of  the  American  Newspaper  received  11,000  letters  about  one  zine  section,  women’s  section, 
Publishers  Association  and  in  column  and  delivered  it  to  them  youth  page  and  even  in  the 
Washington  for  the  meeting  of  in  17  boxes  on  flatcars  and  in  comics  section.  They  insist  that 
the  American  Society  of  News-  shopping  carts.  only  high  quality  photos  illus- 

paper  Editors.  The  girls  were  “We  find  that  all  are  inter-  trate  their  interview-captions, 
on  the  To  Tell  the  Truth”  and  ested  in  self-improvement —  Four  photographers  work  with 
other  tv  programs  while  they  teen-agers,  married  women,  ca-  them,  two  of  them  Academy 
New  York.  women,  grandmothers,”  as-  Award  winners.  Some  papers 

They  also  visited  Philadel-  sorted  Reba.  “Our  mail  shows  use  color  photos. 

Cincinnati,  De-  ^len  read  us,  too,”  added  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  for  the 

troit,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Bonnie.  “We  show  the  human  first  time  in  duplicate,  gave  the 
The  girls’  lively  and  informa-  aspects  of  people  we  interview  girls  its  “Woman  of  the  Year” 
tive  self-improvement  column  and  keep  our  copy  down-to-  achievement  award.  Press 
now  appears  in  270  newspapers,  earth  and  full  of  practical  sug-  Women,  Inc.,  honored  their  book 
including  such  large  ones  as  gestions.”  as  outstanding  in  adult  and 

the  New  York  Mirror,  Los  Although  they  interviewed  teenage  book  (hard-cover)  cate- 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Miami  “Miss  Universe”  for  beauty  Sories.  The  book  is  used  as  a 
(Fla.)  Herald,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  secrets  and  Hollywood  experts  reference  work  and  has  been 
Post  -  Dispatch,  Cleveland  who  keep  the  movie  stars  well  translated  into  several  lan- 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  and  Chi-  groomed  for  their  secret  meth-  gfuages. 
cago  s  American.  ojs,  they  emphasized  that  their  ♦  *  * 

The  unusual  format  of  the  weekly  feature  is  not  a  beauty  Xavlor  Speaks 
weekly  feature  is  three  pictures  column  but  a  self-improvement  ^  ‘ 

with  comprehensive  captions,  column  that  includes  advice  Henry  J.  Taylor,  United 
They  interview  experts  in  many  from  authorities  on  physical  fit-  Feature  Syndicate  political 
fields  about  self-improvement,  ness,  diet,  hostess  tips,  groom-  columnist,  spoke  on  possible  fu- 
For  example,  they  talked  to  ing,  educational  topics  such  as  ture  political  developments  at 
astronauts  for  a  series  on  physi-  spe^^reading  and  study  guides,  and  abroad  (he’s  a  former 

cal  fitness — how  to  conquer  the  some  of  which  were  reprinted  Ambassador  to  Switzerland)  at 
outer  bulge  as  well  as  outer  by  the  U.S.  Army,  the  Association  of  New  York 

space.  They  interviewed  a  phy-  o  ur  »  i  •  Stock  Exchange  Firms  annual 

sician  on  “foods  for  fuel,”  mean-  rublic  Popularity  convention  in  Richmond,  Va., 

ing  energy-giving  foods.  “The  column  is  four  years  old  Harrison  of  Vir- 

_ _  ginia  was  guest  of  honor. 


Richard  Joseph  is  just  about 
the  world’s  champion  world 
commuter! 

He  has  visited  more  than  a 
hundred  different  countries, 
plus  forty-six  of  the  U.  S.  states 
.  .  .  yearly  travels  about  six 
months  and  averages  better 
than  forty  thousand  miles. 

He  has  won  more  “Travel 
Awards”  than  he  can  count  on 
the  fingers  of  both  hands  .  .  . 
is  a  best  selling  travel  author 
.  .  .  has  ready-built  audiences 
in  both  popular  and  highbrow 
magazines,  radio,  and  TV! 

And  for  ten  years,  Joseph  has 
written  one  of  the  world’s  most 
popular  travel  columns! . . . 

He  tells  tourists  what  to  see,  and 
the  easiest  way;  how  much  to 
tip,  costs,  time  trip  takes;  do’s 
and  don’ts;  and  lots  of  local 
facts  for  buffs  of  famous  places, 
off-beat  spots,  cathedrals,  cable 
cars,  foreign  foods,  night 
clubs,  mountain  climbing,  surf 
board  riding,  museums, 
shopping,  fiestas,  palm  trees, 
native  kids,  palaces,  or  just 
plain  rubbernecking.  He  makes 
readers  want  to  see  the  places 
he  writes  about  .  .  .  and  he 
helps  draw  travel  ads  as  well. 

And,  importantly,  all  of 
Joseph’s  articles,  except  for  a 
few  “how  to”  columns,  are 
legitimately  datelined  on  the 
spot,  or  just  after  a  trip! 

Available  once  a  week! 

For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott  .  .  . 
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the  funniest  thing  I've  seen 
from  you  in  years!" 
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Boy’s  Funny  Letters: 
‘Cricket  at  Camp’ 

By  Bay  Erwin 


The  fun  and  charm  and  spirit 
of  a  boy  away  from  home  at 
Summer  camp  is  captured  in  a 
letter  from  him  and  a  drawing 
of  him  and  his  pals  in  a  new 
newspaper  feature. 

The  column:  “Cricket  at 
Camp.” 

The  columnist-artist :  Fred 
Gohman. 

The  format:  Weekly  column 
with  pen-and-ink  illustration 
supplied  in  mat  form. 

The  release:  Early  July. 

The  distributor:  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate. 


school,  he  specialized  in  draw¬ 
ings  for  boys’  stories  in  maga¬ 
zines.  After  a  number  of  com¬ 
missions,  Mr.  Gohman  decided 
he  could  write  as  well  as  some 
of  the  authors  whose  manu¬ 
scripts  he  illustrated. 

For  the  last  15  years,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  short  stories,  several 
series  and  thousands  of  draw¬ 
ings  by  Mr.  Gohman  liberally 
have  sprinkled  pages  of  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers. 

Mr.  Gohman  lives  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  with  his  wife,  Babs  Goh¬ 
man,  also  an  illustrator  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  stories  and  books,  and 
their  daughter,  Lynn. 


If  reader-demand  warrants, 
“Cricket  at  Camp”  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  after  the  Summer  season 
under  the  title  of  “Cricket  at 
Home.” 

Pre-Tesled 

The  new  feature  in  its  present 
form  is  a  culmination  of  several 
months  of  editorial  conferences 
(  between  Fred  Gohman  and  Rich¬ 
ard  W.  Clarke,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate.  It  also  follows 
a  period  of  pre-testing  in  1962 
(under  a  different  title)  in  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  and 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  where  it  is  reported  to 
have  been  highly  successful. 

Parents  who  have  tried  to 
decipher  missives  from  children 
away  for  the  Summer  will  have 
amusing  and  poignant  memories 
aroused  by  “Cricket  at  Camp” 
and  all  his  pals  who  are  passing 
through  “the  magic  age.” 

Fred  Gohman  was  born  in  St. 
Bernard,  Ohio,  a  small  town 
which,  under  various  names,  has 
served  as  locale  for  many  of  his 
stories. 

^Keading  Rug* 

“I  caught  the  ‘reading  bug’ 
early  and,  luckily,  I  soon  dis¬ 
covered  the  books  of  Robert  F. 
Schulkers,  Leo  Edwards  and 
^  William  Heyliger,  all  masters  of 
the  juvenile  fiction  field  some 
30  years  ago,”  recalled  Mr. 
Gohman  with  a  fond  smile  of 
happy  memory. 

As  a  youngster,  Mr.  Gohman 
copied  illustrations  in  his  favor¬ 
ite  books.  As  a  result,  he  became 
interested  in  an  art  career,  and 
after  high  school  he  attended 
the  Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 
for  four  years.  Following  art 


‘Cricket’  Copy 

Here’s  a  letter  from  Cricket 
from  Camp  Tippy-Teepee  to 
“Dear  Folks”  to  release  the 
accompanying  drawing: 

“Enclosed  is  a  photo  of  some 
kids  from  our  tent.  In  case  you 
have  forgotten  I  am  the  one 
who  is  crying  in  a  black  burr 
haircut.  I  am  your  son.  My  name 
is  Cricket.  I  am  not  homesick. 
Which  is  not  true  but  I  prom¬ 
ised  the  councelor  I’d  be  A 
LITTLE  MAN  and  write  that 
and  why  do  they  want  us  to  be 
untruthful  midgets? 

“The  reason  I  am  crying  is 
because  the  boy  on  my  right  is 
bending  my  elbow  the  wrong 
way.  He  says  he  wants  to  be  a 
broken  bone  specialist  when  he 
grows  up.  I  think  he’ll  make  it. 
But  I  might  not.  Grow  up  I 
mean.  The  boy  on  my  left  is 
sticking  me  with  an  arrow  to 
see  if  I  can  TAKE  IT.  And  for 
his  information  the  answer  is 
yes  and  the  place  is  the  hip  and 
the  distance  is  one  inch! 

“I  don’t  know  what  I’d  do 
without  such  swell  campmates. 
Except  maybe  live  to  be  twelve 
years  old  of  age.  If  some  of 
these  kids  look  familiar  it  is 
probably  because  their  parent’s 
pictures  are  down  at  the  post 
office  and  I  don’t  mean  on  stamps 
either. 

“My  tent  pals  are  all  artistic. 
Yesterday  they  carved  some 
guns  out  of  potatoes  and  are 
now  painting  them  black.  Next 
they  are  making  native  Indian 
masks.  Now  if  they  can  carve  a 
get-away  car  out  of  a  tree  trunk 
they  might  really  go  places. 
Like  the  reform  school  and  why 
don’t  you  let  me  pick  by  own 
friends? 

“P.S. — The  kid  with  the  snake 
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"The  reason  I  am  crying  is  be¬ 
cause  the  boy  on  my  right  is 
bending  my  elbow  the  wrong  way." 


is  what  people  call  a  PROBLEM 
CHILD  after  they  have  used  up 
all  the  regular  names.  His  folks 
moved  away  while  he  is  in  camp 
and  won’t  send  the  new  address. 
Isn’t  that  some  joke?  I  don’t 
laugh  much  anymore.” 


Qyndit 

tSenten 


Icaie 
Sentences 


— The  New  York  World 
Telegram  &  Sun  began  publish¬ 
ing  Columbia  Features’  “Ken¬ 
nel  &  I.<eash”  dog  column  by 
Maxwell  Riddle  with  a  column 
on  “When  to  Put  a  Dog  to 
Sleep,”  which  won  Mr.  Riddle 
the  national  award  of  “Dog 
Writer  of  the  Year.”  The 
W-T&S  called  it  “one  of  the 
classics  of  dog  literature  of  all 
time.”  Mr.  Riddle  is  the  only 
writer  to  win  the  national 
award  more  than  once.  His  latest 
book,  “The  Complete  Book  of 
Puppy  Training  and  Care” 
(Coward-McCann)  is  going  into 
its  second  printing.  Mr.  Riddle 
is  currently  in  Brazil  judging 
dog  shows;  he  clocked  150,000 
miles  to  judge  dog  shows  last 
year.  He  is  dog  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  &  News. 

— Dr.  Peter  J.  Steincrohn, 
Bell-McClure  Syndicate  medical 
columnist,  who  lives  at  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.,  was  in  New  York 
making  final  arrangements  for 
the  early  publication  of  his  14th 
book,  “Your  Life  to  Enjoy” 
(Prentice-Hall.  224  pages.)  In 
this  startling  book,  the  noted 
medical  authority,  formerly 
chief  of  staff  of  a  large  hospital 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  finds  that 
most  so-called  “health  rules” 
that  take  the  joy  out  of  living 
can  be  broken  without  any  ill 
effect  by  many  people.  His  15th 
book,  “Common  Sense  Coronary 
Care — And  Prevention,”  will  be 
published  in  October  (Holt, 
Rinehart  &  Winston). 
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Reporter  Criticizes 
Bang-Bang  Confusion 


Cartoonists 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


retarj’  of  Agriculture  Orville 
Freeman,  Secretar>'  of  Ck)m- 
merce  Luther  Hodges,  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  Russian  Embassy  visit, 
not  on  the  program  originally, 
was  considered  the  highlight  of 
the  convention  by  some  of  the 
cartoonists. 

Because  of  a  change  of  plans 
by  President  Kennedy,  there 
was  an  open  spot  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  Saturday  morning.  Tom 
Flannery,  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun,  called  the  Russian  Em¬ 
bassy  and  suggested  they  might 
have  the  AAEC  as  guests.  They 
extended  the  invitation. 

At  the  embassy,  Oleg  M. 
Sokolov,  press  attache,  and 
Alexander  Zinchuk,  press  coun¬ 
selor,  fielded  the  questions.  They 
told  the  American  cartoonists 
that  Russian’s  top  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  was  actually  a  composite 
of  three  artists  who  worked  on 
the  same  cartoon,  mainly  for 
Pravda. 

Caricature  I»>  Nyel 

The  cartoonists  also  learned 
that  caricature  was  not  consid¬ 
ered  “in  good  taste”  in  Russia, 
cartoons  and  editorial  copy  had 
to  be  “constructive  and  useful,” 
and  editorial  cartoonists  in  Rus¬ 
sia  made  roughly  $200  a  month 
by  American  standards. 

Bill  Crawford,  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  sug¬ 
gested  that  Russia  might  invite 
a  group  of  American  editorial 
cartoonists  to  tour  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  two  Russians  said 
they  would  pass  this  suggestion 
on  to  their  superiors. 

It  was  announced  at  an  AAEC 
business  session  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  original  Kennedy  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  displayed  at  the 
convention  would  be  given  to  the 
Library  of  Cong^ress. 

• 

British  Firm  Seeks 
N.  American  Papers 

Montreal 

Associated  Newspapers,  Lim¬ 
ited,  publishers  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  Evening  News, 
Sketch  and  others,  has  incor¬ 
porated  a  Canadian  company, 
Harmsworth  Holdings  Ltd.,  to 
acquire  newspapers  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Associated  Newspapers  has 
about  a  one-third  interest  in 
Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  Quebec 
City  newsprint  company. 

A  spokesman  for  Harms¬ 
worth  said  the  acquisition  of 
newspapers  in  North  America, 
as  newspapers  rather  than  as 
newsprint  customers,  is  Asso¬ 
ciated’s  primary  interest. 


S.  J.  Ray 


S.  J.  Ray  Retires 
From  K.C.  Star 

Kansas  City 

S.  J.  Ray,  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Kansas  City  Star  for  32 
years,  retired  May  11  at  the  age 
of  72. 

He  estimated  that  he  had 
drawn  9,984  cartoons  in  that 
time.  (Mr.  Ray’s  last  cartoon 
appears  on  Page  7.) 

Mr.  Ray  went  to  work  for 
the  Star  In  1915  after  a  few 
years  with  the  Kansas  City 
Journal. 

On  his  retirement,  Mr.  Ray 
compared  the  job  to  “sitting  at 
ringside.” 

He  was  always  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  enlightening  people,  in 
a  playful  way,  than  in  remak¬ 
ing  the  world,  he  claimed. 

Hitler,  Mussolini  and  Stalin 
were  among  the  more  sinister 
characters  he  observed.  Castro, 
he  said,  is  “small  potatoes,” 
compared  to  them. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  the 
perfect  face  for  caricature,  and 
HaiTy  Truman  was  easy,  but 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  despite 
his  wide  smile,  had  features 
that  were  difficult  to  capture  in 
repose,  Mr.  Ray  said. 

He  is  leaving  the  “cartoon 
business,”  Mr.  Ray  said,  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  more  vital  to¬ 
day  than  it  ever  has  been.  But 
he  takes  a  critical  view  of  some 
of  the  younger  cartoonists  who 
“get  so  far  out  they  end  up 
talking  only  to  themselves.” 

• 

In  Civic  Progress 

Fullerton,  Calif. 

Publisher  Edgar  Elfstrom  and 
his  Fullerton  News-Tribune 
staff  produced  a  36-page  Prog¬ 
ress  and  Industry  edition  April 
30,  highlighting  construction  of 
a  new  city  hall  in  Civic  Center. 
Among  the  55  photos  was  a 
spread  on  the  new  plant  of  the 
News-Tribune,  on  which  con¬ 
struction  will  start  next  fall  on 
a  3^/^  acre  site.  The  Austin  Co. 
is  designing  the  structure. 


San  Diego 

Asked  to  discuss  “What’s 
Wrong  With  the  News  Busi¬ 
ness,”  Gladwin  Hill  of  the  New 
York  Times  told  380  delegates  to 
a  Region  11  conference  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  here  last  week  that 
“the  harsh  truth  is — even  though 
many  in  the  business  are  loath 
to  face  it — that  newspapers  are 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  sur¬ 
vival.” 

Suggesting  what  could  be 
done,  Mr.  Hill  declared: 

“It’s  time  we  junked  the  con¬ 
cept  that  the  newspaper  is  what 
it  once  was,  a  PRINTING  enter¬ 
prise,  offshoot  of  the  job-shop, 
a  marvel  of  short  order  typogra¬ 
phy  .  .  .  and  started  thinking  of 
a  newspaper  as  an  organization 
dedicated  to  providing  the  public 
with  information,  by  whatever 
techniques  are  most  feasible — be 
they  the  human  voice  (the  orig¬ 
inal  form  of  news  communica¬ 
tion),  or  the  living-room  facsim¬ 
ile  machine,  which  conceivably 
could  be  tomorrow’s  system  of 
distribution. 

“The  next  thing — assuming 
that  for  the  time  being  some 
form  of  printing  is  indicated — 
would  be  to  take  a  good  hard 
fresh  look  at  what  form  and 
style  printed  words  can  best  be 
presented  in,  to  meet  the  sophis¬ 
ticated  standards  that  other 
media  have  accustomed  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  in  recent  decades.” 

‘Shovel  Makeup' 

Mr.  Hill,  who  is  Los  Angeles 
bureau  chief  of  the  New  York 
Times,  declared  “we  pay  lip- 
service  to  this  idea  of  depth  and 
explanation  and  analysis,  but 
too  much  of  what  we  print  still 
has  the  starkness  of  radio  bulle¬ 
tin  and  the  earmarks  of  shovel 
makeup  .  .  .  We  continue  to  get 
out  papers  essentially  in  the 
same  old  bang-bang-bulletin- 
stop-the-presses-h  e  y-they ’re-all¬ 
dead  haste  and  confusion  we  did 
a  generation  or  more  ago.” 

“Confronted  by  ever-contrac- 
ing  deadlines  and  other  limita¬ 
tions  of  our  creaky  technology, 
editors  have  become  more  and 
more  just  railroaders  of  copy 
instead  of  people  able  to  exer¬ 
cise  fine  editorial  judgment  and 
gumption,”  Mr.  Hill  said. 

He  was  critical  of  automotive 
news,  “mostly  old  puffs  when 
public  interest  is  real  acute;” 
not  enough  food  news  “when 
public  tastes  have  turned  to 
exotic  dishes  and  gourmet 
foods;”  real  estate  sections 
loaded  with  puffs  for  subdivi¬ 


sions  while  magazines  capitalize 
in  interest  in  home  design  and 
do-it-yourself;  and  larding  out 
the  travel  ads  with  “empty  puff 
stories”  while  magazines  give 
people  real  solid  information. 

He  questioned  why  critical  re¬ 
views  should  be  largely  confined 
to  books,  plays  and  concerts,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  very  small  consumer 
market,  and  not  also  to  “rugs, 
razors,  luggage  and  toothpaste 
— commodities  everybody  buys 
(and  thus)  encourag^  the 
rising  industry  of  consumer 
research.” 

He  deplored  a  general  lack  of 
comprehensive  interviews  in 
newspapers,  a  field  dominated  by 
magazines. 

Larry  Sisk,  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  Evening  Trib¬ 
une,  in  another  talk,  outlined 
the  career  advantages  of  news- 
papering.  Citing  his  own  paper, 
he  calculated  that  a  top  scale 
reporter,  with  fringe  benefits, 
makes  $8,800  annually  and  a 
junior  executive  $10,273. 

• 

2  N.Y.  Papers 
Plan  Stock  Tape 

New  York  City  newspapers 
are  delaying  the  use  of  outside 
tape  for  production  of  stock 
tables,  one  of  the  key  points  in 
settlement  of  the  114-day  strike 
and  suspension. 

Under  the  printers’  contract, 
the  publishers  could  have  started 
using  tape  services  within  30 
days.  The  Times  and  the  Herald 
Tribune  have  notified  the  union 
they  will  not  be  ready  to  begin 
this  operation  before  June  3. 

The  joint  committee  of  two 
newspaper  and  two  union  mem¬ 
bers  will  start  studying  the 
present  manual  operation  of 
linecasting  machines  for  this 
production  job  May  20.  The  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  a  two-week  study 
with  a  report  to  be  made  to  the 
local  union  and  the  publishers’ 
association.  After  bugs  are  out 
of  the  outside  tape  operation, 
the  committee  will  make  a  study 
to  enable  comparisons,  providing 
a  basis  for  a  payment  by  the 
publishers  to  the  union. 

Matt  Meyer,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  World-Telegram  & 
Sun,  said  he  could  get  a  paper 
on  the  street  25  minutes  after 
closing  of  the  markets,  using 
manual  operation,  and  said  he 
had  been  unable  as  yet  to  find 
automatic  equipment  that  could 
do  it  as  fast. 
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DOLLAR  SCHOLARS — Sa«n  at  tha  confaranca  of  tha  Instituta  of  Naws- 
papar  Controllars  and  Financa  OfRcars  at  Quabac:  Laft  to  right — W.  J. 
Pannington,  businass  managar,  Saattia  Timas;  S.  F.  Chapman,  vicaprasi- 
dant,  Thomson  Nawspapars,  prasidant  of  INCFO;  John  H.  C.  Rilay, 
assistant  busines  managar,  Toronto  Star;  and  Clauda  M.  Collia,  assistant 
traasurar,  Arkansas  Gazatta. 

^Newsworthy’  Purpose? 

Expenses  Deductible 


Alabama 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


four  points  in  the  formula  that 
ended  the  violence. 

At  the  White  House  luncheon, 
Mr.  Hanson  said  he  emphasized 
that  no  federal  laws  were  bein^ 
disobeyed  in  Birmingham  and 
the  President  agreed. 

Mr.  Hanson  said  he  told  the 
President  also  that  news  media 
were  overlooking  the  fact  that 
lace  relations  is  a  national 
9  problem,  not  a  sectional  one. 

“You  get  public  reactions  in 
the  North  and  West  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  are  al¬ 
most  as  irrational  as  if  you 
were  reading  about  an  Arab 
holy  war,”  the  publisher  said. 

He  also  complained  that  the 
Washington  Post  had  refused, 
without  giving  any  reason,  to 
publish  an  ad  containing  the 
socalled  Putnam  letter  which 
spelled  out  the  State’s  Rights 
principle  involved.  About  15 
northern  newspapers  ran  it. 

Other  publishers  who  attend¬ 
ed  the  luncheon,  one  of  a  series 
with  state  editors  which  had 
been  .scheduled  long  before  the 
Birmingham  riot,  expressed 
their  views  that  the  South 
should  be  left  to  handle  its  civil 
rights  problem. 

^  .Story  in  Low  Key 

Talking  to  E&P,  Mr.  Mills  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  story  had  been 
played  in  low  key  to  try  to  get 
local  people  to  take  a  reason¬ 
able  and  calm  view  and  keep 
down  violence. 

“There  was  no  police  bru¬ 
tality,”  the  editor  declared. 
“Our  law  enforcement  people 
restrained  themselves  when 
they  were  cursed,  spat  upon  and 
hit  by  rocks.  They  kept  their 
heads  pretty  well. 

“As  for  the  dogs,  they  are 
used  all  over  the  world.  They 
were  on  leashes  four  to  six  feet 
long  and  were  not  turned  loose 
on  the  crowds,  as  some  reports 
said.” 

The  newspapers  printed  all 
the  facts,  Mr.  Mills  said. 

“We  recognized,”  he  said, 
“that  some  of  those  leading  the 
Negroes  thrive  on  publicity  and 
we  did  not  want  our  columns  to 
be  their  sounding  board.  But  we 
.  are  trying  to  do  an  honest  news 
*  job.” 

Reiman  Morin,  Associated 
Press  reporter  who  was  on  the 
story  in  Birmingham,  told 
Connecticut  editors  this  week 
that  Southern  white  people  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  treated  unfairly 
in  the  reaction  to  the  police  tac¬ 
tics.  Dogs  were  used  two  years 
ago  to  quell  white  rioters 
against  Freedom  Riders  in  Ala¬ 
bama  and  there  was  no  adverse 


Quebec 

If  it’s  for  a  “newsworthy” 
purpose  it’s  probably  a  deduct¬ 
ible  expense  under  the  new  tax 
regulations. 

That’s  the  nub  of  the  advice 
Ben  V.  Schneider  Jr.,  financial 
vicepresident  of  Bidder  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  gave  at  the  spring 
conference  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers  here  this  week. 

Since  newspapers  are  in  the 
business  of  disseminating  infor¬ 
mation  in  two  categories — news 
and  advertising — the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  customers  and  business 
associates  may  be  considered 
“ordinary  and  necessary”  and 
“directly  related,”  Mr.  Schneider 
said. 

General  Public  Included 

He  included  the  general  public 
in  this  analysis  of  expense 
claims. 

“If  a  manufacturer  of  high¬ 
way  equipment  were  to  entertain 
a  state  purchasing  agent,  the 
contention  might  be  raised  that 
such  expense  was  non-deductible, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was 
against  public  policy,”  Mr. 
Schneider  explained. 

“No  such  contention  could 
properly  be  raised  against  an 
editor  or  publisher  who  enter¬ 
tains  such  official  in  connection 


reaction  then,  he  was  reminded. 

Among  both  whites  and  Ne¬ 
groes,  Mr.  Morin  said,  there 
were  those  trying  to  improve 
the  situation  and  extremists, 
publicity  seekers  and  persons 
with  political  motives  were  do¬ 
ing  their  best  to  excite  it. 

• 

McGum  Heads  OPC 

Barrett  McGurn,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  reporter,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  of  America 


with  his  general  obligation  of 
obtaining  (or  attempting  to 
establish  an  atmosphere  where¬ 
by  he  could  obtain)  information 
to  promote  the  truth  regarding 
public  matters.” 

Also,  Mr.  Schneider  reminded, 
meeting  community  needs  and 
advancing  community  projects 
are  not  only  “ordinary  and 
necessary”  but  mandatory  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  press. 

Record  Attendance 

Registration  at  INCFO  ses¬ 
sions  in  the  Chateau  Frontenac 
was  announced  as  147  news¬ 
paper  executives  and  70  wives. 
This  was  a  new  record  for  the 
group. 

For  three  days  the  delegates 
discussed  financial  problems  of 
the  business  after  hearing  a 
keynote  talk  by  Roy  H.  Thom¬ 
son,  head  of  the  worldwide 
Thomson  Organisation  Ltd. 
which  operates  104  newspapers. 

“Newspapers  must  be  man¬ 
aged  as  well  as  edited,”  Mr. 
Thomson  stressed.  “It  is  ele¬ 
mentary  that  no  newspaper  can 
have  editorial  integrity  unless 
it  is  making  money.” 

Mr.  Thomson  commended  the 
INCFO  for  its  work  in  finding 
new  operating  methods  and  in 
applying  cost  accounting  to  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  the  business. 


May  15.  He  defeated  Bruno 
Shaw,  retired  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  by  a  vote  of  654 
to  213.  About  1600  active  mem¬ 
bers  were  eligible  to  vote. 

• 

Gift  to  College 

Sanford,  N.  C. 

W.  E.  Homer,  publisher  of 
the  Sanford  Herald,  and  his 
wife  made  a  $100,000  gift  to 
Methodist  College  toward  con¬ 
structing  an  administration 
building. 


Rep.  Fulton  Quits 
Being  Publisher; 
NLRB  Case  FUed 

Pittsburgh 

Congressman  James  G.  Ful¬ 
ton  (R-Pa.)  and  officers  of  his 
six  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  face  charges 
of  unfair  labor  practices  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  dismissal  of 
eight  employes. 

The  Independent  Newspaper 
Association,  composed  of  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  weeklies,  has  filed 
a  petition  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
charges  that  since  April  15  the 
congressman  and  his  representa¬ 
tives  have  “dominated  and  in¬ 
terfered  with”  .  .  .  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  labor  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Fulton  said  the  charge 
was  done  “just  to  embarrass 
me.” 

“I  have  not  set  foot  in  any 
of  my  newspapers  and  I  haven’t 
been  in  touch  with  any  employe 
since  May  1958,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Fulton  said  he  has  in¬ 
corporated  the  six  newspapers 
into  a  new  organization  in 
which  he  will  be  neither  an  offi¬ 
cer  nor  director.  The  new  man¬ 
agement  will  begin  operatons 
June  1. 

“I’ve  invested  $300,000  in  six 
papers  and  got  about  one  per¬ 
cent  return,”  he  added.  “I  can’t 
be  a  newspaper  owner.  It  isn’t 
worth  it.” 

• 

N.Y.  Printers  Approve 
Joint  Labor  Council 

New  York  printers  have 
authorized  Bertram  A.  Powers, 
president  of  “Big  Six”  typo¬ 
graphical  union,  to  take  steps 
toward  organizing  a  joint  labor 
council.  It  would  replace  and 
make  permanent  the  Committee 
for  Newspaper  Union  Unity 
that  functioned  during  the  114- 
day  strike. 

Mr.  Powers  said  there  was 
need  for  such  a  council  “to 
minimize  the  danger  of  hasty 
action  by  one  union”  in  dealing 
with  publishers,  to  which  the 
others  might  become  committed. 
• 

2  Win  $500  Prizes 

The  Empire  State  Awards 
for  medical  reporting  were 
given  this  week  to  Earl  Ubell 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  Mrs.  Nora  Applegate 
of  the  Westchester  County 
Newspapers.  Each  receives  $600. 
Special  awards  went  to  the 
Syracuse  Herald  Journal  for  its 
coverage  of  mass  polio  inununi- 
zations  and  to  Phil  Santora  of 
the  New  Yark  News. 
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Henry  Takes 
Minow’s  Job 
With  FCC 


Washington 

Close  viewers  of  the  broadcast 
industry  look  for  the  “vast 
wasteland”  of  Newton  N.  Minow 
to  be  chastened  under  the  rejjime 
of  E.  William  Henry,  newly 
named  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Mr.  Henry,  34-year-old  attor¬ 
ney  who  has  been  a  member  of 
the  commission  since  Auffust,  is 
already  recog^nized  as  the  wielder 
of  the  bip  stick.  He  has  been 
insisting  that  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  license  holders  Rive  more 
in  the  way  of  public  service  in 
prime  time. 

Monopoly  Policy 

Moving  into  the  commission, 
by  appointment  of  President 
Kennedy,  is  Lee  Loevinger,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Division  in  the  Department 
of  Justice.  This  means,  it  is 
generally  believed,  that  he  will 
be  watchdog  over  monopoliza¬ 
tion  of  media.  Some  people  in 
the  industry  expect  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  get  tougher  in  respect  to 
granting  permits  to  publishers 
for  broadcast  stations  or  to 
those  corporations  which  have 
broad  interests  in  communica¬ 
tions  media. 

Mr.  Minow,  Chicago  lawyer 
who  had  a  stormy  two-year 
reign  in  FCC,  will  become  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  general 
counsel  of  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica.  He  was  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  before  he  went  into  govern¬ 
ment  service. 

New  .4nti-Tru»t  Chief 

The  new  chief  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  is  William  H.  Orrick 
Jr.,  who  has  been  in  the  State 
Department,  following  service  in 
the  Justice  Department’s  Civil 
Division. 
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Hof  fa  a  Trustee 
Of  Fund  Holding 
Loeb  Mortgages 

Concord,  N.  H. 

The  assignment  of  mortgages 
of  the  Union  Leader  Corpora¬ 
tion,  newspaper  publishing  firm, 
to  a  Chicago-based  pension  fund 
was  disclosed  in  records  filed 
here  recently. 

James  R.  Hoffa,  president  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Central  States  Southeast  and 
Southwest  Areas  Health  and 
Welfare  Fund,  a  joint  union- 
management  plan  for  cartage 
employes. 

According  to  a  statement  filed 
in  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
office  here,  Alexander  E.  Cym- 
rot.  New  York,  assigned  several 
personal  property  mortgages 
dated  1959  and  1960  on  the 
Union  Leader  Corp.  to  William 
Loeb,  corporation  president,  who 
in  turn  assigned  them  to  the 
fund. 

Union  Leader  Corp.  publishes 
the  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

• 

^Integrity  Clause* 

In  Guild  Contract 

Washington 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  this  week  reported  the 
negotiation  of  a  “news  integ¬ 
rity”  clause  in  a  contract  with 
the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News.  It 
provides: 

“No  reporter  shall  be  required 
to  write  a  story  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  deliberately  dis¬ 
tort  any  facts  or  to  create  any 
impression  which  the  reporter 
knows  to  be  false.” 

• 

Maiia^ng  Director 

Montreal 

Mark  Farrell,  vicepresident  of 
the  Montreal  Standard  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  was  appointed  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  company, 
which  publishes  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine  and  its  French  counterpart. 
Perspectives.  Mr.  Farrell  has 
been  with  the  company  since 
1939. 

• 

Scented  Newsprint 

Toronto 

Canadian  newspaper  readers 
on  May  7  had  pine-scented  pa¬ 
pers  when  Lever  Brothers  Ltd. 
introduced  a  new  Lifebuoy  soap 
in  60  newspapers.  The  1,200- 
line  green  and  white  ads  showed 
the  grreen  streamlined  bar  with 
pinetree  symbol  on  the  label. 
MacLaren  Advertising  Ltd.,  To¬ 
ronto,  placed  the  schedule. 


Goldberg  Again  Hits 
At  Papers’  Shutdown 


Chicago 

New  York  newspapers  and 
unions  were  not  resourceful 
enough  in  attempting  to  settle 
the  recent  114-day  strike  and 
shutdown.  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  said 
here  May  8. 

Addressing  the  75th  anniver¬ 
sary  dinner  of  the  Chicago-Kent 
College  of  Law,  Justice  Gold¬ 
berg,  a  former  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor,  said  publishers  and  unions 
have  a  duty  to  agree  on  means 
of  publishing  without  interrup¬ 
tion. 

He  said:  “It  is  a  moral,  not 
legal  duty.  I  don’t  think  they 
(papers  and  unions)  showed 
much  imagination  about  dis¬ 
charging  that  obligation.” 

Observing  that  he  has  re¬ 
flected  upon  the  New  York 
newspaper  strike  since  becom¬ 
ing  a  judge.  Justice  Goldberg 
said: 

“The  newspaper  industry, 
and  that  includes  both  publish¬ 
ers  and  unions,  enjoys  a  unique 
constitutional  status.  Freedom 
of  the  press  is  protected  by  the 
First  and  Fourteenth  amend¬ 
ments  from  abridgements. 

“They  have  the  duty  to  fully 
understand  their  right  to  pub¬ 
lish.  I  do  not  believe  that  either 
publishers  or  unions  in  the 
newspaper  industry  fully  com¬ 
prehend  the  duty  implicit  in 
their  constitutional  right  to  pub¬ 
lish.” 

He  said  he  believed  means 
can  be  found  to  publish  continu¬ 
ally  without  abridging  rights 
of  management  or  workers. 

Louis  L.  Spear,  v'ice  president 
of  circulation  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Sun-Times,  was 
chairman  of  the  dinner. 


Moral  Duty 

This  was  the  second  time  re¬ 
cently  that  Justice  Goldberg, 
originally  a  labor  union  attor¬ 
ney  before  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  President  Kennedy’s  cab¬ 
inet,  spoke  on  the  newspaper 
strike. 

On  May  1,  speaking  before 
the  Federal  Bar  Association  in 
Washington,  he  said  that  great 
private  groups  who  are  pro¬ 
tected  and  benefited  by  consti¬ 
tutional  safeguards  should  not 
fail  to  recognize  that  these 
rights  impose  obligations  basic 
to  the  preservation  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  society. 

“A  recent  case  in  point  is  the 
newspaper  strike,”  he  said.  “It 
is  not  proper  in  my  present  of¬ 
fice  nor  am  I  armed  with  the 


facts  to  appraise  the  merits  of 
this  dispute.  But  it  is  appropri¬ 
ate  for  me  to  observe  that  the 
newspaper  industry,  and  that 
includes  both  publishers  and  un¬ 
ions,  enjoy  a  unique  constitu¬ 
tional  status — freedom  of  the 
press  is  protected  by  the  First 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
from  abridgment.  And  whether 
it  is  called  a  preferred  or  a 
fundamental  right,  or  by  some 
other  label,  a  free  press  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  pre.servation 
of  democracy  under  law. 

“Yet  if  I  may  say  so,  I  do  not 
believe  that  either  publishers  or 
unions  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  fully  comprehend  the  duty 
implicit  in  their  constitutional 
right  to  publish.  That  duty 
which,  I  emphasize,  is  moral, 
and  not  legal,  is  voluntarily  to 
agree  upon  means  by  which 
they  can  discharge  their  neces¬ 
sary  function  to  publish  —  to  be 
a  free  press  —  without  inter- 
iniption. 

“I  am  confident  that  those 
means  can  be  found  without 
abridging  management  or  work¬ 
ers’  rights  —  if  both  parties  ap¬ 
proach  the  task  in  a  spirit  of 
constitutional  dedication.” 


Toronto  Editor  Fined 
For  Pre-Election  Poll 

Toronto 

James  Douglas  MacFarlane, 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  was  fined  $350  (or 
10  days) ,  with  two  weeks  to  pay, 
in  magistrate’s  court  for  vio¬ 
lating  the  Canada  Elections  Act. 
The  Telegram  published  the  re¬ 
sult  of  an  advance  poll  in  the 
April  8  federal  election,  prior  to 
the  closing  of  the  polls  on  elec¬ 
tion  day. 

A  similar  charge  against  the 
Telegram  Publishing  Co.  Ltd. 
was  dismissed,  on  the  ruling 
that  companies  could  not  be 
prosecuted  for  the  offense. 

Two  late  editions  of  the  news¬ 
paper  on  April  1  published  a 
front-page  story  on  the  pur¬ 
ported  result  of  a  poll  in  Que¬ 
bec  province. 

• 

Guild  Dues  Up  to  $10 

Seven  locals  of  the  America 
Newspaper  Guild  in  large  citiM 
now  have  a  maximum  of  $10  m 
monthly  dues.  The  national  av¬ 
erage  is  $8.45,  according  to  a 
tabulation  made  by  the  Wire 
Service  Guild  which  is  seeking 
an  increase  from  its  $5.75  ma»- 
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Judges  Spot  Real  Class 
In  High  School  Papers 


ra 


Five  hiffh  school  newspapers 
have  won  honors  for  excellence 
in  the  annual  contest  sponsored 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
National  Scholastic  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

The  papers  and  the  judjfes’ 
comments  are: 

The  Collegian  —  Baltimore 
City  College,  Baltimore  Mary¬ 
land  —  “an  outstandinj?  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  balance  use  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  text  .  .  .  pood  layout.” 

The  Hoofheat — Murrah  Hiffh 
School,  Jack.son,  Mississippi — 
“excellent  editorial  content,  and 
makeup  .  .  .  pioneerinpr  use  of 
color  photography  and  print¬ 
ing." 

The  Rocket — John  Mar.shall 
Hiprh  School,  Rochester,  Min¬ 
nesota — “excellent  use  of  pho¬ 
tography  .  .  .  pood  writinp.  The 
staff  is  obviously  a  most  imagi¬ 
native  group.” 

The  Profile — Proviso  West 
High  School,  Hillside,  Illinois — 
“reflects  imaginative  reporting 


Carroll  Returns 
To  N.C.  Dailies 
In  Top  Position 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

The  appointment  of  Wallace 
Carroll  as  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal 
and  Sentinel  was  announced 
this  week  by  Gordon  Gray, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Pied¬ 
mont  Publishing  Co. 

The  promotion  of  Donald  J. 
Chipman  to  president  of  the 
company  also  was  announced. 

Mr.  Carroll,  who  is  Washing¬ 
ton  news  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  was  executive  news 
editor  of  the  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel  from  1949  until  1955.  He 
expects  to  assume  his  new  duties 
in  July  or  August. 

Mr.  Chipman  will  continue  as 
general  manager  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  a  position  to  which  he 
was  named  in  July,  1960.  He 
has  worked  for  the  Journal 
and  Sentinel  38  years. 

James  B.  L.  Rush,  executive 
news  editor,  and  Robert  F. 
Campbell,  editor  of  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  newspapers,  will 
continue  in  charge  of  the  news 
and  editorial  departments,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Mr.  Gray,  relinquishing  the 
title  of  president,  will  be  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  participation  in  the 
company’s  affairs. 

editor  ql  publisher 


in  depth,  good  use  of  line  draw¬ 
ings,  and  a  generally  pleasing 
makeup.” 

The  Monterey  Mirror — Mont¬ 
erey  High  School,  Lubbock, 
Texas  —  “comprehensive  layout 
combined  with  wide  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  interest  and  generally 
interesting  overall  makeup.” 

The  award  winners  in  the 
ANPA-Quill  and  Scroll  Society 
contest  are: 

Best  News  Story  —  Talmage 
Lyman,  The  Chieftain,  Cham¬ 
berlain  Senior  High  School, 
Tampa,  Florida. 

Best  Editorial  —  Mark  A. 
Lawshe,  The  Tattler,  Bethesda- 
Chevy  Chase  High  School,  Be- 
thesda,  Maryland. 

Best  Feature  Story — Barbara 
Rose,  The  Lion,  Lyons  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  LaGrange, 
Illinois. 

Best  A  dvertise  inent — Barbara 
Yeo,  The  Southwest  Trail, 
Southwest  High  School,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 


Mr.  Carroll,  a  native  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  received  a  degree  in 
journalism  at  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1928.  He  worked  for 
Wisconsin  papers  and  then  for 
the  United  Press  in  Geneva  and 
London. 

During  World  War  II,  he  was 
director  of  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation  in  London  and  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  Ambassador 
John  G.  Winant.  Later  he  was 
deputy  director  of  the  overseas 
branch  of  OWI  in  Washington. 

After  the  war,  he  was  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  government  on 
information  programs  abroad 
before  joining  the  Journal  and 
Sentinel  in  1949. 


Kansas  Youth  Wins 
TRA’s  Scholarship 

Scott  Osborne,  18  -  year  -  old 
high  school  student  of  Hays, 
Kansas,  was  named  winner  of 
the  Thoroughbred  Racing  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Grantland  Rice  Schol¬ 
arship,  awarded  annually  to  the 
most  promising  sportswriter 
among  boys  ready  to  enter  col¬ 
lege. 

The  scholarship  at  Vander¬ 
bilt  University,  worth  almost 
$10,000  over  the  four  years  of 
college,  is  financed  by  the  TRA, 
national  organization  of  race 
tracks. 

Young  Osborne  is  editor  of 
his  school  paper  and  is  a 
part-time  announcer  for  a  radio 
station. 

for  May  18,  1963 


Changes  and  Corrections 
For  E&P  Year  Book 

I’aae  24:  LITTLE  ROCK  (ARK.) 
ARKANSAS  DEMOCRAT  (eS) :  Change 
name  of  E<)itor  to  ‘‘K.  A.  Enifel"  who 
continues  as  both  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Pago  174:  BROOKLYN  (N.  Y.) 
E'AGLE;  (lublished  every  morning  and 
Sunday;  130  Pierreiiont  St..  Brooklyn 
1.  N.  Y.  Tel.  JA  2-3100;  Officers  and 
Staff  Members:  Dominick  Maimone, 
Pres.,  Secy.  &  Treas. ;  Rol)ert  W.  Far¬ 
rell,  Exec.  Vice  Pres.;  Stanley  Ross. 
Gen.  Mgr.;  James  M.  Kahn.  Managing 
Ekiitor ;  William  Brooks.  Asst.  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor;  Van  Kardisch.  City  Ekiitor  ; 
William  E’.  Sangenino.  Adv.  Director; 
Ralph  Bongiorno.  Mech.  Supt. 

Adv.  E'lat  Line  Rate  is  6Uc. 

Pago  110:  WICHITA  (KANS.)  EAGLE 
(m),  and  EAGLE  AND  BEACON  (eS); 
delete  affiliation  with  Radio  Station 
KFH.  Titles  and  Names  of  Officers  and 
Staff  Members  should  l>e  rhange<l  to 
show  the  following:  Chairman  of  Board 
and  President — Marcellus  M.  Murtlock; 
Vico  President — C.  W.  Speer ;  Vice 
President  and  Secretary — Britt  Brown  ; 
Asst,  to  the  President — Britt  Brown; 
Eiditorial  Writers  —  Charles  Pearson. 
Robert  J.  Nelson  and  Martin  Perry. 
Take  out:  R.  M.  Lung  as  Managing 
Ektitor;  Dr.  A.  E.  Kirk  as  Religion  Edi¬ 
tor. 

Page  112:  LflUISVILLE  (Ky.)  COUR¬ 
IER-JOURNAL  (mS)  &  LOUISVILLE 
TIMES  (e);  Change  name  of  Book  Ekli- 
tor  (Times)  to  Emma  Lou  Cissell;  In¬ 
diana  Editor  (Times)  to  John  E'.  Folts : 
Society  Ekiitor  (Times)  Katherine  T. 
Smith ;  Sports  Ekiitor  (Times)  to  Dean 
Ekigle;  Motion-Pix  Theatrical  (Courier- 
Journal)  to  William  Moot*;  Travel 
(Courier-Journal)  Lee  Heiman;  Wom¬ 
en’s  (Courier-Journal)  Carol  Sutton. 
Add  Asst.  Man.  Editor  (Times)  Floyd 
H.  Edwards;  Eklucation  (Courier-Jour¬ 
nal)  Charles  Whaley;  Society  Ekiitor 
( Courier-.! oumal)  Joan  Kay. 

Page  322:  Add  —  CXJRNELL  (ILL.) 
JOURNAL:  Thu.;  2,470;  Pub.  Gram 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.;  Ekiitor  Moltke  S. 
Gram,  III;  Letterpress;  $1.26  Comb, 
with  Long  Point  Advocate  and  Odell 
News. 

Page  323:  Add— LONG  POINT  (ILL.) 
ADVOCATE;  Thu.:  872  :  Pub.  Gram 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.:  Editor — Moltke  S. 
Gram,  III :  Letterpress;  $1.26  comb, 
with  Cornell  Journal  and  Odell  News. 

Page  323:  Add  —  ODELL  (KANS.) 
NEWS:  TTiu.;  743;  Pub.  Gram  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.;  Ekiitor  Moltke  S. 
Gram,  III;  Letterj)re88 ;  $1.26  comb, 
with  Long  Point  Advocate  and  Cornell 
Journal. 

Page  332:  Add— ROCKLAND  (MASS.) 
FRANKUN  PUB.  CO..  INC.:  Eour 
Weeklies  listed  separately  under  “Co- 
hasset:  Rockland;  Abington;  and  Han¬ 
over”;  Ck>mb,  rate  for  four  papers  $2.00. 

Page  338:  Mechanical  Equipment  for 
Michigan  CSty  (IND.)  News-Dispatch 
should  read  as  follows:  Type  page  l.V' 
X  22",  cols.  8:  (Newsprint  700:  widths 
61',  4!>%"  and  30'^')  (Black  Ink  18,- 
000;  Ck>lor  500)  (Press  6  units,  Goss 


straightline  double  width,  96  pages) : 
((k>ntrol  1-GEkac;  Cut  off  23  9/16"; 
ROP  Color  3)  ((Composing  9-1,  1-L : 
ITS  1)  (Engrav.  pc)  (Stereo-Mould’g 
1-S-r):  (Scorch’g  l-StH;  Casting  1-W- 
sp,  1  Ha-hbp)  CTylers  1-Sa). 

Page  422:  Add  to  “Circulation  Consult¬ 
ants” — E'rancis  X.  &  Gladys  T.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  .860  Howard  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

Page  424  :  Under  the  listing  for  “Photo 
ComiKwing  Machines”,  the  address  for 
“Photon,  Inc.  should  change<l  to  355 
Middlesex  Ave.,  Wilmington,  Mass, 
(rather  than  Wilmington.  Del.). 

Pages  438-439:  Add  to  the  listings  of 
manufacturers  of  Presses.  Presses  (Off¬ 
set).  and  Press  (Letterpress)  the  name 
of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  910  Ekist  138th  St., 
Now  York  54,  N.  Y. 

Page  546 :  Chronicle  Features  Syndicate 
is  located  at  5.55  Sutter  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  2,  Calif.  Tel.  GArfield  1-1111. 


Heargt  Advertisinf; 
Service  Continuers 

Rumors  that  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  may  be  disband¬ 
ed  brought  stronpf  denial  this 
week  from  G.  O.  Markuson,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers. 

A  report  was  making  the 
rounds  of  advertising  circles 
that  HAS  would  withdraw  from 
the  field  and  each  Hearst  news¬ 
paper  now  served  by  it  would 
select  a  new  representative  firm. 

Mr.  Markuson  said: 

“Reports  of  a  change  in  the 
status  of  Hearst  Advertising 
Service  are  completely  untrue 
and  without  any  foundation 
whatsoever.  The  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  is  an  important, 
valuable  division  of  the  Hearst 
Organization  and  will  continue 
to  represent  the  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers,  as  it  has  for  many  years. 
These  reports  are  as  unfair  to 
to  the  Hearst  Organization  as 
they  are  to  others  whose  names 
have  been  mentioned.” 

s  *  * 

T.  C.  Lee,  HAS  manager  in 
San  Francisco,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Dudley  Lind¬ 
ner  as  assistant  manager.  A 
onetime  reporter,  Mr.  Lindner  is 
a  son  of  the  late  Clarence  Lind¬ 
ner,  longtime  publisher  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 


^0la[siiili%cF  serlion 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

IS'ewspaper  Brokers 


WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No  | 
i  paper  too  big— none  too  smali.  Enter-  I 
prising  and  financiaily  qualified  buyers  | 
desire  to  become  publishers.  Your  confl-  j 
dence  res[>ected.  Dixie  Newspapers, 

’  Brokers,  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

DEAN  SELLEIRS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  e/o  Chimmins  Trust  Co. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that  handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
bu)V  the  newspaper — it’s  th^liersonality  Service,  Box  8132.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why _ _ _ — — — ; - “ 

we  insist  on  personal  contact  selling.  '  MAY  BROTHERS.  B)nghamton.  N.  Y. 


LEN  FEUGHNER  AGENCY 


Established  1914,  Newspapers 


I  P.O.  Box  139.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan  .  BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Neuispaper  Brokers 


DIAL,  Kalamuoo,  Mirh.  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buyin^T  Selling?  Turn  right  to  Dial  I 

CONPIDHamAL  NHJGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Blastem  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington  9,  D.C, 

DEcatur  2-2311 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  California.  Phone: 
KBystone  3-1361,  day  or  night  1 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
Inc.,  provides  experienced  guidance  in 
pur^asing  and  setting  up  for  success¬ 
ful  publishing.  P.  O.  Dr.  12428,  Pan¬ 
ama  City,  Fla. 


ISeuispapers  For  Sale  | 

ESTABLISHED  OFFSET  WEEKLY,  no 
plant.  Zone  2.  High  gross,  good  net. 
Growth  imtential  should  interest  ex-  | 
perienced  publisher.  Box  1651,  EMitor 
A  Publisher, 

HALF  INTEREST  in  $80,000  gross. 
Zone  6  weekly,  delightful  city  of  7,000. 
You  assume  full  editorial  responsibili- 
tiss — partner  handles  ads.  Each  nets 
over  $10,000.  Box  1644,  Editor  &  ^b- 
lisher. 

CREAM-OP-THE-CROP  WEEKLIES: 
Colo.  $116M-$90M-$7nM;  New  Eng. 
$12eM;  Ind.  $235M  ;  Minn.  $70M-$56M  ; 
Wash.  $120M.  Others:  M.  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88.  Norton,  Ks. 

CAUF.  RURAL  EXCLUSIVE  WEEK¬ 
LY.  Above-average  plant.  $95,000  gross. 
$26,000  down.  Steady  growth  for  at 
least  10  years  makes  this  isolated 
property  toi>s  capital  gainswise.  Joseph  | 
A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  ! 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  | 

WESTERN  WEEKLY  GROUP  serving 
three  isolated  towns  in  rapidly-growing 
state.  E’ine  climate— good  plant.  $50,-  I 
000  down  includes  receivables,  little  | 
additional  working  capital  needed.  J. 
A.  Snyder.  Newspaiier  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY.  Zone  2.  ABC  ^ 
4,600.  Official  paper  town  of  28,000.  No  I 
plant.  Price  $20,000  or  best  offer.  Etox 
1673,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  I 

WANTED — Qualified  buyers  for  medi¬ 
um-sized  dailies  in  Zones  6,  7.  8,  9.  j 
Several  quality  dailies  will  become 
available  within  eight  months.  If  you 
are  not  at  present  on  our  "Active 
Buyers’  List”  and  if  you  have  from 
$100,000  to  $500,000  for  down  payment, 
write  to 

VERNON  V.  PAINE.  Broker. 

P.O,  Box  265,  Upland.  Calif. 

AGE  OF  OWNER  IMPELS  SALE  of 
long  established  successfully  operated, 
profit-making  small  daily  newspaper  in 
industrial  community.  Our  No.  1915. 
May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

1.  CALIEDRNIA.  Paid  weekly  and 
shopi>er.  Gross  $78,000.  Priced  at  $45,- 
000.  29%  down. 

2.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  STATE.  Semi 
weekly.  Profitable.  Real  daily  potential. 
Priced  at  $150,000.  29%  down. 

3.  WEST  SOUTH  CE24TRAL.  Semi 
weekly.  Publisher  plans  to  retire. 
Priced  at  $85,000.  One-third  down. 
JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATEIS 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 

CAUF.  TOP  SEMI-WEEKLY— Gross 
$600,000.  High  net.  Exclusive  in  high- 
class  city.  Equipment  the  best.  Paper's 
territory  over  100,000.  No  better  news¬ 
paper  property  in  the  state.  For  details, 
address:  Norman  H.  Parks,  Broker, 
Box  175,  La  Verne.  Calif, 

SUBURBAN  web  offset  central  news- 
pai>er  plant  in  Gulf  Coast  area.  $110,- 
000.  O’ne,  two  or  three  weeklies  may 
also  be  included,  at  added  price.  Box 
1719,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sale 


BUSINESS  WEEKLY  FOR  SALE 
Successful  ABC  Business  Newspaper  for 
sale.  Highest  advertising  linage  in  its 
field  and  has  over  13,500  national  circu¬ 
lation.  An  excellent  money-maker  and 
can  be  published  anywhere.  Want  sub¬ 
stantial  down  patrment  and  balance 
within  five  years.  Will  sell  with  or 
without  accounts  receivable  and  other 
tangible  assets.  Write  to  Box  1741, 
EHitor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

NEWSMAN  with  business  know-how 
or  skilled  energrtic  advertising  man 
wanted  as  working  partner  in  sub¬ 
urban  NYC  weekly.  High  potential 
area— 4,000  ABC.  Eiox  1709,  ^itor  & 
Ihiblisher, 

HALF  INTEIREIST  in  national  trade 
journal  feature  service  firm  located  in 
New  York,  $3,000.  Box  1721,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

SEIE  "Letterpress-Offset  Newspaper 
Manager"  under  ’administrative  situa¬ 
tions  wanted’  column. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Editorial  Cartoons 


PORTOAIT  SKETTCHEIS  for  columnists, 
$10.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Edgar 
Harris,  Box  6123,  Metro  Station,  Los 
Angeles  65,  Calif. 


"THE  SIXTIES,”  a  lively  column  on 
timely  topics — weeklies  only!  Award- 
winner  :  highest  praises.  Join  over  40 
weeklies  in  4  states  using  this  political 
feature.  Have  it  exclusively!  $1.10  per 
week  per  paper;  reduced  rates  for 
more.  Write  author,  William  Wallace. 
120  Woodland  Drive,  Baldwinsville  RD 
3,  N.  Y. 


I  Job  Printing 

I  PUBLISHING  FACILITIES 

I  Publisher  has  6800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
1  midwtown  NYC;  will  divide.  Telewriter 
I  connection  to  Wnshinirton,  D.C.,  F^’tts. 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail. 
Black  &  white  newspaper  composition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or 
I  contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence, 

I  Area  Code  212,  LO  8*6563,  or  write 
I  Box  982,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

I  Press  Engineers 

I  PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


I  Composing  Room 


MODEL  33  LINOTYPE  RANGE- 
MASTER.  Serial  No.  69,260,  2/90  A 
2/72  WIDE  Magazines,  6  Holds,  Quad- 
der,  Mohr  Saw,  Mold  Blower,  Electric 
Pot,  Metal  Feeder, 

MODEL  30  UNOTYPB  Mixer,  Serial 
No.  66,829,  4/90  A  4/34,  6-molds.  6 
fonts  mats,  Quadder,  Mohr  Saw,  Elec¬ 
tric  pot.  Metal  Feeder;  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  available  Juno  Ist. 

MODEL  6  LINOTYPE,  Serial  No.  56,- 
461,  with  TTS  Unit,  4  Molds  Alternate 
i  Casting,  Hold  Blower,  Electric  Pot, 

I  Metal  Feeder,  Shaftstall  Mat  Detector. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

TWO  LATER  MODEL  5  UNOTYPES, 
ideal  for  ITS,  Good,  $1000  each.  Daily 
Standard,  Gelina,  Ohio. 

THE  NA’nON’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  A  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  LAB 
SALES  COMPANY,  113  West  Market 
Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS  HEADLINER 


•  Dismantling 

•  Moving 

•  Storage 


•  Repairing 

•  Trucking 

•  Erecting 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPB-’TTS  A  FRIDEN 
3*  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  C^ality  A  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12266,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS 

Arch  Typo  Units,  2  double  folders,  22%" 
cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3  color 
humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
H.P.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels, 
Cline  tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Avail¬ 
able  on  or  about  July  1st.  Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

’’Newspaper  Equipment  Deaierr" 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


L.  I,  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  INC. 

5002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  744-3295 

Contact:  Gary  Griffin  or  Bill  Davis 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Roes  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  Rlverdale  1-6863 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


COTTRELL 

5  color  Rotary  Letterpress 
Sheet  fed 

Maximum  size  36  X  48 
Minimum  size  24  X  30 
Automatic  washer  on  the  five  units  I 
32  extra  impression  rollers 
Speed  7.000 

Box  1556,  Editor  A  Publisher 

GOSS  8-UNIT  PRESS 

With  Color 
8 — Anti-Friction  Units 
2 — Color  Decks  , 

4 — Color  Ink  Fountains  I 

'2 — Double  Folders  22%" 

2 — AC  Motor  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
QUARTER  PAGE  FOLDER  with  12-  j 


4  Units,  all  with  Reversible  Couples— 

J  22%  Cutoff  —  Tension  Plata  Ix>eknp  — 

I  Double  Folder  w/C-H  Conveyors  — 
Portable  Color  Fountains  —  AO  Unit. 

!  Type  Drives  —  60,000  per  hour  — 

I  Reels  A  Tensions  —  Trackage  A 
I  Turntables. 

j  COMPLETE  STEREO:  Wood  H-D 
I  Pony  Autoplate  —  Wood  Tension-plate 
Automiller  for  Color  Register  —  ETA- 
HI  Master  Router  —  STA-HI  Master 
!  Former  —  Goes  H-D  Mat  Rollar  — 
Wo^  6-ton  Electric  Metal  Pot  —  It 
Chases  —  Elevating  Turtle  —  and  all 
accessories. 

AVAILABLE  NOW  I  All  of  the  above 
equipment  has  had  less  than  ons  year 
of  limited  use.  and  is  priced  attraetivo- 
ty  at  a  saving  of  over  $250,000.06. 

!  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  <0  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-46M 

I  DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
I  Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  so  Bast  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

I  MATRIX  PRESS— M-A-N  800-ton  Hnl- 
I  topress  automatic  matrix  moulder 
(press),  complete  with  all  standard 
I  equipment  and  accessories,  including 
moulding  combinations.  Self-contained 
steam-el^ric  heating;  water-cooled. 
220-volt.  Installed  1959,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Write  W.  B.  Sweetland,  Herald 
and  News,  Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  or  call 
TU  4-8111. 

MODEL  "A”  DUPLEX,  reconditioned 
and  gruaranteed.  $8,600;  Ludlow,  latest 
I  model,  gas  $2,000,  elec.  $2,600;  17  x  22 
Webendorfer  offset,  $2,250 ;  Universal 
or  model  F  Elrod  casters,  $1,475  ea; 
32"  fully  auto,  power  cutter,  $1,269. 
Other  equip.  We  service  what  we  sell. 
A-1  Ptg.  BIquip.,  1128  Hemphill,  At. 

'  lanta,  GMrgia.  Phone  874-6616. 

IK4MEDIATE  DELIVERY 
16-page  Goss.  Dek-A-Tube  newspaper 
press  complete  with  Vi  and  %  foMtr, 
i  power  roll  hoist.  2  extra  color  pans, 

;  color  compensator,  side  lay  register 
j  knobs  on  2  plate  cylinders,  extra  rubber 
roilers,  Kline  Westinghouse  2  •  motor 
press  drive,  AC-220-60  cycles-S  phase 
with  push  button  stations  and  enclosed 
cubical  controls. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
Tubular  pot  with  hand  metal  pump  and 
spout 

Goss  Vacuum  back  casting  box 
Goss  heavy  duty  plate  finisher 
Chipping  block 
I  ’Tubular  plate  router 
4eC  Goss  mat  roller 
16  Tubular  chases 
Humidor — mat  shear 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Ins. 

Lyndhurst.  New  Jersey  _ 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J,  OX.  6-546$  N.T. 


6  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 


page  Duplex  Tubular  No  140  press  at-  ^wo  Ctolor  Cylinders,  23-9/16"  cubed, 
tached.  Just  the  ticket  to  twin  or  in-  < 


crease  small  plant  capacity.  Will  run 


color  and  half  fold.  All  stereo,  in-  i  ^ 

eluding  mat  roller.  Many  extras.  Can’t  Two  Color  Cylinders,  21%  eut-oB. 


let  go  til  July  1.  Get  the  story  from 
The  El  Dorado  Times,  El  Dorado, 
Kansas. 


6  GOSS  UNITS 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  22%"  cut-oB. 


I  GOSS-DUPLEX  8-page  flat-bed  press,  i  GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
I  Excellent  condition — many  special  fea-  p  Q  Box  903  Boit*,  Idaho 

i  tures.  ARGUS-OOURIER,  Petaluma.  '  _ _ _ 

California.  !  . 

-  2-UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

I  COLE  FOLDERS  (Now  operatingr  at  Miami  H<ra^) 

;  Quarter,  Eighth.  Double,  Parallel  and  I  2  &t;ra  Color  (flinders,  double 
1  Combinations.  Portable  or  sUtionary  double  balloon  f^ers.  reels.  tenstoBA 
I  for  all  rotary  preaaes.  pasters.  (Will  divide.) 

1  OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS.  Inc.  i  ocki  cljiiiv4am  ACCoriATFS 
1687  W.  Main.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIA 

Call:  CE  6-8*41  I  (0  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford 7-4M0 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  May  18,  19«' 


EOI'IPMENT  mart 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 


HOE  PRESS 

Leneth  Paper  Paae  22%, 

2  Units  4  paaes  wide 

64  tnliloid  paaes  collect 

1  folder 

Now  in  oporation 

GOSS  PRESS 

Lenath  Paper  Paae  28-9/16 

4  limits  2  paaes  wide 

64  paaes  collect 

Spot  color 

Now  in  operation 

Box  1671,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR 

wanted  for 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Newspaper 

Publishers 

Association 

Principal  responsibility  Is  to  negotiate 
joint  newspaper  labor  contracts  with 
printing  craft  unions. 

Please  npply  in  writing,  giving  back¬ 
ground  and  qualifications.  Address: 

24-PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY  with  color 
hump,  22%*  cut-off.  Furnace,  electric, 
castina  Lox,  tail  trimmer  and  plate 
cooler,  plate  router,  scorcher,  mat 
roller.  Can  l«  seen  runnina  twice  week¬ 
ly.  Packaae  deal — as  is  where  is  818,- 
000.  Box  1557,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GOSS  MODEL  “B”  DUPLEX  8-paae 
flat-bed  press.  Fine  condition.  600- 
pound  meltina  pot.  Gazette  Publishina, 
117  N.  Meridian  St.,  Winchester,  Ind. 

Stereotype 

DUPLEX  MAT  ROLLER — does  excel¬ 
lent  work  on  Certified  red.  areen  dry 
mats;  S-phase,  3  H.P.,  220V  Weat- 
inahouse  motor;  1  Hammond  Easy 
Caster;  6-coi.  pot,  ass  heated,  Partio 
controls,  mat  roaster  on  top  of  pot 
and  pia  pourina  attachment  and  molds; 
hiah  shell  11-pt.  type  and  shell  base 
sticks.  One  8  or  9-col.  center  screw 
castina  box;  some  metal  stereo-lino 
combination.  5-6%  tin,  9-10%  anti¬ 
mony — sliaht  trace  of  copper — rest  lead. 
Hammond  Curtis  Hill  larae  bed.  Circle 
saw,  drill  press  and  jia  saw.  Contact; 
J.  B.  Gray,  112  Tbielman  Avenue. 
Pittsburah-10.  Pa. 

WASHINGTON  PUBLISHERS  ASSN. 

1317  "E"’  Street,  Northwest 
Washington-4  D.C, 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  weekly 
newspaper-shopiper-printer.  Good  Size 
operation,  finest  equipment.  Good  op- 
Iiortunity  for  good  man.  Suburban  Zone 
2.  Box  1722,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

Wanted  to  Buy 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  —  30,000-after- 
noon  daily  In  Elastem  Pennsylvania. 
Eixcellent  salary,  company  benefits,  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Must  know  Little  Merchant 
Plan,  promotion  and  salesmanship. 
Write  complete  resume,  including  salary 
required  in  first  letter.  Box  1694,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

EVENING  NEWSPAPER  in  Zone  4 
seeks  experienced  Circulator  who  is 
willing  to  prove  his  ability  on  staff  job 
for  six  months  before  being  moved  up 
to  Assistant  Circulation  Manager. 
Bright  future  assured.  Circulation  has 
increased  60%  in  five  years.  Now  over 
20,000  ABC  and  still  growing.  No 
Sunday.  State  salary  required  and  all 
else  you  believe  important  in  first 
letter.  Box  1680,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — l.4idlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 

186  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

24-PAGE  TUBULAR  PRESS.  Would 
consider  purchase  of  press-stereotytw 
packaae.  Needed  by  late  summer,  ^x 
1652,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE:  40  to  48- 
page  press  with  Pony.  Need  available 
in  sununer  1963.  Write  details  and  price 
to:  L.  W.  Stauffer,  The  Daily  Times, 
Nilas,  Ohio. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  31,000 
comb.  M-EI-S.  Weekly  guarantee  and 
tonus  plan.  Opportunity  for  man  with 
aggressive  sales-management  ability 
and  record.  Write:  E.  H.  Richter, 
Gazette,  Texarkana,  Tex. 

COMPLETE  PRESS  CONTROLS  for 
16  page  Duplex  Tube  No.  225,  with  or 
without  4  page  deck.  W.  C.  Paine, 
Valley  News,  Box  70,  White  River 
Junction,  Vt. 

EXPERIENCED 

MANAGER  .  .  . 

or  .  .  . 

TOP  ASSISTANT 

who  is  ready  to  move  up!  $14,000  to 
$16,000  range,  depending  on  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Complete  details  including  refer¬ 
ences  and  photograph  in  first  letter. 
Box  1728,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CUTLEIR-HAMMER  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  (Conveyor  and/or  Component 
Units.  Two  (2)  K-W  Signode  Wire- 
tyers.  ESevated  Stereotype  Plate  Con¬ 
veyor. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Egaipment  Desltrs^ 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

_  HELP  WANTED 

Academic 

Display  Advertising 

ASSISTANTS.  PART-TIME:  two  posi- 
photojrraphy  and  typofira- 
pay.  beffinninK  ^ptamber;  can  take 
Kraduate  work.  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  CSty. 

NBWSPAPEffl  GROUP  has  opening  for 
ad  staff  man.  Some  experience  desired. 
Good  advancement  possibilities.  Write: 
William  Burfeindt,  Daily  Sentinel, 
Woodstock,  III. 

Administrative 

ASSISTANT  Advertising  Director,  with 
prospect  for  position  of  Advertisina 
Director  in  the  late  60’s,  with  progres¬ 
siva  combination  newspapers  in  Zone 
4.  Should  be  young  man  between  35 
and  40  yeiue  of  age  with  8  to  10  years 
of  newspaper  advertising  experience. 
Box  1695,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  man  to  obtain 
interest  in  Midwest  suburban  newspa- 
Beneral  manager.  Advertisina 
°*^tground  preferred.  No  capital 
complete  resume.  Box 
1M6.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I^^T^  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  18,  1963 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced,  with  bia-town  ability  and  drive, 
but  unall-town  inclination,  tor  Zone  2 
suburban  weekly,  6,000  circulation,  $7- 
68,000.  Box  1710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 

CAREERS 

Staff  openinat  in  retail  and  claaaifled 
udvertiaina  departments  of  Daily  News¬ 
papers  in  Zones  6,  7  and  8.  Youna  men 
or  women  with  newspaper  experience, 
or  qualified  by  related  trainina.  Talent¬ 
conscious  small  and  medium  dailies ; 
aood  communities,  top  salaries  and 
future.  Send  a  complete,  typewritten 
resume  to:  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
7  So.  Dearborn,  Chicaao  3,  III,  NO 
CHARGES. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  Display  Sales¬ 
man  for  Iona  established,  well-edited, 
nicely  printed  7,500  afternoon  daily. 
Must  be  experienced  youna  man  who 
knows  merchandisina  and  can  help  ac¬ 
counts.  Growina  community,  fine 
schools — an  excellent  opportunity ;  Pay- 
tonus  set-up.  Give  complete  details. 
T.  W.  Conner,  Daily  Tribune,  Seymour, 
Indiana. 


SMALL  DAILY  AD  MANAGER. 
Steady,  top  producer  needto.  Bixcellent 
future  for  riaht  man.  Write:  Georae 
Witwer,  Kendallville  (Ind.)  News-Sun. 


NEED  TWO  EXPI3UENCED  Display 
Salesmen  to  join  exceptional  staff  of 
over  30,000  Northwest  daily.  Finest 
workina  conditions  in  recreational, 
huntina  &  fishina  wonderland.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefits  include  hospitalization, 
sick  leave,  vacations,  pension  and 
others,  atove-averaae  salary  -j-  incen¬ 
tives.  Send  complete  resume  to:  Adver- 
tisina  Director,  Herald  &  Republic, 
Yakima,  Wash. 


YOUNG  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
or  saleswoman  needed  immediately  for 
fast-arowina  daily  paper  in  rapidly  ex- 
pandina  community.  Should  have  some 
practical  newspaper  advertisina  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary,  vacation  and  attractive 
frinae  benefits.  Write  today,  aivina 
qualifications  and  salary  required.  En¬ 
close  photo.  S.  M.  Toney,  The  Kokomo 
Tribune,  Kokomo,  Indiana. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  strona  on 
layouts,  creative  sellina.  Send  complete 
data,  includina  aae,  exi)erience,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Evenina  Chronicle,  Uhrichs- 
ville,  Ohio, 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  display  advertisina  salesman.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  the  iierson  who 
likes  to  sell,  make  layouts  and  has 
copy  ability.  Good  startina  salary  with 
tonus  and  frinae  benefits.  Write  resume 
and  references  to  Don  Shipman,  Troy 
Daily  News,  Troy,  Ohio. 


RETAIL 

Advertising 

SALESMAN 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  offers  a  chal- 
lenaina  opportunity  for  a  youna  man, 
26  to  35,  with  newspaper  space  sales 
experience. 

Position  offers  tremendous  potential  for 
iiaaressive  individual  who  thrives  on 
competition  and  hard-hittina  sales. 

Colleae  backaround  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  succeto  a  requisite.  Good  salary 
and  excellent  employee  benefits, 

WRITE  DIRECTOR  OF  PERSONNEL. 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS. 

Detroit  31.  Michiaan  aivina  complete 
backaround  and  experience. 


WORKING  ADVTG.  MANAGER,  Ohio 
small  daily.  Must  be  strona  on  promo¬ 
tion,  able  to  lead,  unafraid  of  com- 
lietitive  sellina.  Open  now  I  References, 
interview  necessary.  Box  1730,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  medium-size  news¬ 
paper  in  Northwest.  University  town. 
State  experience  and  references; 
camera  work  preferable.  Box  1620,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  eneraetic 
reimrters  to  fill  varied  bureau  assian- 
ments  for  100,000  circulation  daiiy, 
strona  on  local  coveraae.  Good  pay  — 
extensive  benefits.  Ideal  for  youna  re- 
ix>rter  with  experience  on  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Send  resume,  salary  ex¬ 
pectations,  to:  State  Editor,  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Reaister, 


PROGRESSIVE.  SIX- DAY- A -WEEK 
daily  in  arowina  Oreaon  university  city 
of  25,000  seeks  women’s  editor  on  perm¬ 
anent  basis  to  take  charae  of  women's 
department,  July  1.  Wide  latitude  for 
personal  initiative.  Prefer  colleae  arad- 
uate,  some  experience.  Write  details, 
Bruce  K.  Myers,  Corvallis  Gazette- 
Times,  Corvallis,  Oreaon. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Briaht.  Sharp.  Must  be  aood  writer 
as  well  as  aoto  editor.  No  journey¬ 
men.  Top  metropolitan  daily. 

Box  1 704  Editor  &  Publisher 


REPORTER,  exiierienoed,  for  fast- 
movina  weekly  aroup.  Nash  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Somerville,  N.  J. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


6: 


Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Editorial 


SPORTS  WRrTER— No.  2  man  in  a 
ffrowing  S*man  sports  department 
aetd^  at  once.  Desk  experience  in- 
cludins  makeup  required.  Camera 
knowl^ge  and  car  are  necessities.  Call 
?r.  •  Glenn  Doty,  Sports  Elditor, 

Middletown  Times  Hei^d-Reeord,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.Y.  Diamond  8-6041. 

DESKMAN — We  need  an  alert,  young 
copyreader  who  knows  grammar  and 
has  an  abiding  interest  in  the  world 
around  him.  Night  work,  5-day  week. 
Write:  Editor,  Savannah  Morning 
News,  P.  O.  Box  1601,  Savannah,  Ga, 

REAJ>Y  TO  MOVE  UP?  If  you  are  a 
newspaper  writer  under  30  and  are 
ready  for  a  bigger  job  you  may  be  the 
man  a  national  business  publication  in 
Zone  6  is  seeking.  Must  be  college  grad¬ 
uate.  Box  1702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Young,  knowled^ 
able,  take-charge  sports  man  with 
ambition,  drive,  ability,  wanted  for 
sports  desk  of  this  rapidly-growing 
evening  daily  with  high  standards  in 
college-county  seat  community  of  18,- 
600.  Should  have  degree,  camera  know¬ 
how.  Good  pay — excellent  benefits. 
Write  all,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments,  first  letter.  Managing  Editor, 
Timea-Gazette,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Um  Refet  lACH  CONSECUTIVE 

iBsertiOB 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Psyakle  with 
trior)  4  tisiH  •  80c  gtr  lint  ttcb 
iMsrtien;  3  tiinei  •  90c:  2  •  $1.00; 
1  timt  SUO  per  lint.  If  ktytd,  a44  25c 
ftr  bet  isTtict  anb  cotint  at  1  a46i- 
tianal  lint  in  year  copy.  3  linti  niininiuni. 
Air-niaH  twrict  on  bIM  ott  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  tonp  irrtplactabit  clippinit,  otc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  niadt  ftr  theai.  ESP 
cannot  be  respoesible  ftr  their  return. 
JOE  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  cnipitmient  applicatitn  forms 
by  stndinp  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
oavelapt  to  EAP  Classiled  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.2S  per  lino  each  iasartion; 
3  times  9  $1.35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  timt 
$1.55  par  lino.  If  ktytd,  add  50t  for  box 
sorvict  and  caant  at  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
sarvke  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Pmrahit  with  eider) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

EliP  ciassibcd  advertisini  it  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  compietely  in 
6-paint  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  spue,  ditpiay  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  tpKiled  rate  (set 
rate  chart  of  varieut  numbers  of  inter- 
tioas)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classiled  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  utinp  extra  white  space 
and/or  ditpiay  heads,  text,  or  sipnature 
in  Vopne  Lipht  ^  10.  12,  or  14-point 
awximum,  will  be  chwyed  by  aaate  rule 
moasurement— (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailini  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIHEO:  The  use  of 
rales,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  dNorations 
ebanpes  your  classMed  ad  to  “classiled 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classiled  Display 
it  $2.50  per  spate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADUNE  FOR  CLASSIHEO  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Taaokay.  S:00  P.M. 
Caant  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
Hue.  No  abbraviatioBs.  Box  holdert’ 
idoatities  hold  in  strict  conldence.  Ra- 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A  Publishar 
rasarves  the  rlpht  to  adit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•50  Thlnl  Avm.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
PhoM  Plan  2-7050 


Editorial 


Mechanical 


I  THE  SCHENECTADY  GAZETTE  has 
I  pooition  available  for  experienced  copy 
reader.  Night  work.  State  experience 
and  references.  Write  Schenectady 
Gazette,  332  State  Street,  Schenectady, 

;  N.  Y. 


WHERE’S  YOITOG  REPORTER,  fea- 
I  tures.  general  assignment  with  2-8 
I  years’  solid  experience,  ability,  who 
j  prefers  staff  spot  on  9,000  plus  p.m. 

daily,  in  university  city  of  16,000  in 
:  Zone  6,  willing  to  work  for  $6,000  or 
i  more  yeariy  pay?  Group  insurance, 

;  pension  plan.  A  growing,  established, 
i  quality  daily;  but  not  training  school 
for  metro  papers.  Write  experience, 

'  references,  send  pix.  Box  1692,  Editor 
'  &  Publisher, 


EDITORS  &  ARTIST 

A  publisher  of  catholic  school  iteriodicals, 
the  nation’s  oldest  and  largest,  is  rap¬ 
idly  expanding  its  activities,  'Two  new 
classroom  periodicals  are  reaching  the 
pilot-issue  stage  and  several  others  are 
planned.  A  newly  organized  Book  Divi¬ 
sion  is  heavily  committed  to  paper- 
l>acks,  visual  aids,  and  religious  pam¬ 
phlets.  ’Twelve  new  titles  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  fail,  three  of  them  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  sparkling  new  paperback 
series  in  full  color.  All  this  publishing 
activity  requires  quality  additions  to 
our  staffs.  Right  now  we  need:  ASSO- 
CIA'TE  EDITOR  for  our  primary-grade 
magazine  (female);  ASSOCIATE  EDI¬ 
TOR  for  our  upper-grade  magazine 
(male);  ASSOCIA’TE  EDITOR  for  a 
new  religious  magazine  (male  or  fe¬ 
male);  LAYOUT  ARTIST  (male); 
COPY  EDITOR  (male  or  female);  AD¬ 
VERTISING  COPYWRITER  (female)  ; 
SPACE  REPRESENTATIVE  (male). 
Salaries  are  excellent  and  are  based 
on  experience  and  qualifications.  Fringe 
laenefits  include  company-paid  pension 
plan.  Real  opportunities  for  promotion 
exist  in  this  expanding  company,  Teli 
us  about  your  talents  and  experience  in 
a  letter,  please,  addressed  to  General 
Manager,  Geo.  A.  Pflaum,  Publisher, 
Inc.,  38  W,  5th  St,,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR.  We’re  looking 
for  a  young,  yet  mature,  person  who 
can  write  well  and  who  has  a  lively 
interest  in  fields  ranging  the  sciences 
and  humanities.  We  can  help  him 
build  skills  in  editorial  research,  article 
writing,  picture  editing,  layout,  and 
typography.  He’ll  work  closely  with  the 
editor  in  ail  phases  of  producing  this 
monthly,  40,00(Lcirculation,  general  in¬ 
terest  magazine  of  a  university  in  ^ne 
2.  Salary  open.  Describe  yourself  fully 
in  a  letter  to  Box  1735,  l^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  for  MACHINIST  OPERATOR  or  combine. 
7^ay  morning  pa|>er  with  50,000  tion  in  heart  of  California’s  l)cst  hunt- 
circulation  Zone  2,  Box  1725,  Editor  &  ing,  fishing.  Dan  Beebe,  Oroville  Msr- 


WRITER 
Wa nted 


For  editorial  position  on 
staff  of  magazine  published 
by  large  industrial  eoncem. 
College  degree  and  journal¬ 
ism  experience  required, 
plus  creative  ability  and 
good  feature  sense.  Empha¬ 
sis  on  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing,  with  opportunity  fur 
broader  public  relations  ac¬ 
tivities.  Some  travel  in¬ 
volved;  midwest  base.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to: 

Box  1718,  Editor  &  Publisher 


DYNAMIC  ALL-SPORTS  EDITOR  with 
flair,  ability,  difference,  enthusiasm. 
Prize-winning  Zone  2  suburban,  30,U00 
six  days.  Heavy  local,  romi>etitive  na¬ 
tional,  Next  door  to  all  major  sports. 
Top  pay.  benefits.  In  confidence.  Box 
1740,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  news  edi¬ 
tor,  13-M,  afternoon  daily.  Speed, 
accuracy,  good  heads  and  layout 
essential.  Air-mail  <iualifications  to: 
Managing  Editor,  The  World,  C!oos 
Bay,  Oreg. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  SPOT  that  will 
combine  learning  with  responsibility? 
Young,  vigorous  afternoon  daily  Zone 
1  seeking  man  with  one  to  three  years’ 
experience  to  split  duties  between  desk, 
imekstopping  managing  editor,  and 
feature-picture  work  in  the  field.  Salary 
$90  to  $100  depending  on  experience. 
Box  1727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  AFTERNOON  DAILY  needs 
reporter-photographer  who  can  produce. 
Send  photo,  references  first  letter.  Box 
1720,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

REPOR’TEJR.  experienced,  for  live  6- 
day  afternoon  daily  Western  Pa.  Recent 
J-graduate  considered.  Send  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to:  James  J.  E'ox,  Elditor, 
Times-Mirror,  Warren,  Pa. 

REPORTER  for  general  assignment; 
also  social  page  reporter;  for  13,500 
circulation  paper  in  excelient  living 
community  and  outdoor  sports.  Good 
pay,  benefits.  Write  background  to : 
C.  V.  Rowland,  The  Sentinel.  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Pa, 

SPORTS  DESK  MAN  j 

One  of  the  nation’s  brightest,  most  ag¬ 
gressive  newspai)er8.  The  Miami  News, 
seeks  a  sports  department  desk  man. 
The  job  calls  for  imagination,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  to  go  with  sound  judgement 
of  news  and  pictures  a  talent  with 
type  to  lay  out  attractive  i>ages.  Sub¬ 
mit  complete  details,  including  salary 
range,  to  Tommy  Devine.  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor,  TTie  Miami  News,  Miami,  E7a. 

SPORTS  EIDITOR  for  14,000  Virginia 
daily.  Must  know  photography,  layout. 
Car  a  necessity.  Write,  including  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Gen.  Mgr,,  The  Staunton  (Va.)  Leader. 

Free  Lance 

$26  ON  PUBLICATION  for  6-7  typed 
pages  about  selling  and  promotion  ideas 
of  a  successful  real  estate  broker  you 
interview.  Confine  to  either  residential 
or  commercial.  Taylor  Publishing  Co., 
3020  No.  Federal  Highway,  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale,  Fla. 


MACHINIST  for  60,000  West  Onst 
daily.  Must  know  ’ITS,  Intertype, 
Linos,  mixers,  etc. 

Night  situation ;  over  scale  for  qualified 
man ;  36  hrs.  Group  insurance,  sick 
leave,  etc.  Contact:  Prod,  Mgr.,  Daily 
Tribune,  Box  1228,  Fleetwood  Annex, 
Covina,  Calif. 

Miscellaneout 

NEW  FIVE  DAY  OFFSET 
Young,  ambitious  ad  make-up  salesman. 
Also  reporter-photographers.  Clianos  to 
advance  as  we  grow.  Daily  News,  P.O. 
Box  1346,  High  Point,  N.C. 

JOB  OPPORTUNmilS  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  Our  members  need 
well-qualified  reporters,  editors,  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  back  shop  per¬ 
sonnel.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  for 
application  form. 

Public  Relations 

NEWS  BUREAU  Associate  Director 
for  hospital-medicai  school  complex. 
Man  ne^ed  by  midsummer ;  qualified 
writer  and  editor  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  press  relations,  internal 
publications.  Elxcellent  salary.  Send 
resume,  samples,  references  to  News 
Bureau,  Stanford  Medical  Center,  Palo 
Alto.  (California. 

PUBLKTTY  ASSISTANT  with 
some  experience  in  heavy  construc¬ 
tion  field,  to  gather  material  and 
write  irroduct  application  articles 
for  New  York  City-based  manu¬ 
facturer  of  engineered  flow  control 
systems.  Heavy  travel.  Box  1666, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS  _ 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 

Free  Information _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  experienced  in 
Advertising,  Circulation,  iabor  and  pro¬ 
duction  problems  wishes  position  with 
Publisher  in  Zone  9  who  is  in  need  of 
improved  results.  Percentage  deal  with 
modest  salary  preferred.  Box  1696  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-PUBLISHER,  43,  experiencM 
daily-weeklies.  Recently  sold  weekly 
chain.  Available  anywhere.  Box  1691, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRINGI21S  WANTED— in  major  bus-  LOOKING  FOR  MANAGEMENT 

iness  areas  (domestic,  foreign)  for  STREINGTH.  comprehensive 

weekly  newsletter.  Must  be  familiar  ability?  Box  1693,  EJditor  &  Publisoar. 

with  chemical  and  petroleum  industries.  - —I — 

Box  1639,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  SUOCESSFTJL.  YOUNG  NEIW^SIDK 

-  executive  seeks  relocation,  additions: 

STRINGI21S  WANTED  for  monthly  opportunity  Zones  2-5-6-7-8-9.  WMt 
printing  trade  newspaper.  Box  1512,  permanent  spot,  long-range 
Editor  &  Pubiisher.  possibilities,  quality  organization  witn 

- active  community  participation.  Knowl- 

i*"™"*^**  with  the  ^  mftlre’^jud^'.S^n‘r'l);‘tirvi^'‘'cw^ 
and  Confidential  for  your  big  story,  arranged.  Box  1706,  EHitor  &  Pub- 

Call  me  collect,  but  take  a  look  at  our  lisher.  _ 

paper  first.  Bob  Borzello,  Eklitor  THE  iti\/C 

NATIONAL  INSIDER.  2713  N.  Pulaski  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVt 
Road.  Chicago  39.  Illinois.  772-5866.  ADVER’nSlNG  DIRECTOR  metropoli- 


NATIONAL  INSIDER.  2713  N.  Pulaski  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 

Road.  Chicago  39.  Illinois.  772-5866.  ADVER’nSlNG  DIRECTOR  metropoli- 

_ _ _ _ _  tan  daily  and  Sunday,  with  ex^sive 

w  .  .  ,  background  in  newspapers,  seeks  new 

mecnantcal  association  with  newspaiier  at  Geiierw 

—  Management  level.  Strong  forte  i» 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEK,  30-40  years  organization  with  operational  experieiiro 
of  age,  for  large  Midwestern  newspa-  and  capabilities  in  Advertising  oairo 
per,  ^ne  6;  morning,  evening  and  — Sales  Management.  Active  inters 
Sunday,  Complete  knowledge  of  all  and  knowledge  of  all  departments, 

mechanical  departments  needed  with  Well-established  reputation  and  proew 
particular  emphasis  on  Composing  and  record  in  newspaper  industry  ^d  com- 
Labor  matters.  Write  Box  1706,  EMitor  munity  service.  Mtu-ried.  age  43. 

&  Publisher  complete  background  and  able  for  interview.  Box  1746,  Boitor 
details.  Salary  open.  &  Publisher. 
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situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 

CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFICE  MANAGER 

College  trained.  Experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  I-ikcellent  references.  Strong 
on  methiKls  and  procedures.  Will  accept 
any  reasonable  offer  with  advancement 
opportunity.  Hox  1737,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LETTERPRESS  —  Offset  Newspaper 
Manaxer  seeks  jiosition  with  opportunity 
to  buy-in.  Strong  Midwest  daily-weekly 
news  and  ad  ex|)erienee.  Ex-city  editor. 
Young,  college,  family  and  references. 
Box  1734.  Editor  &  iHiblisher. 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 

Dynamic,  progressive  administrator  with 
a  solid  record  of  achievement  wishes  to 
join  a  good  newspaper  in  a  growing  area 
offering  a  real  challenge  and  opportu¬ 
nity.  A  leader  and  a  doer,  as  admin¬ 
istrator  of  America’s  top  newspaper 
organization  derived  maximum  efficiency 
from  personnel  and  ran  a  "happy,  high 
morale”  shop.  Creative,  long  range  plan¬ 
ning  ability.  Strong  in  marketing  re¬ 
search.  advertising,  sales.  Ability  to 
create  or  improve  upon  the  internal  and 
external  image  of  your  organization. 
Community  minded  citizen  completely 
oriented  to  small  town  or  city  environ¬ 
ment.  Have  top  contacts  in  America  in 
both  the  newspaper  and  advertising 
fields  and  finest  business  and  i)ersonal 
references.  Write  Box  1717,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
I’m  not  an  ad  writer  .  .  ,  I’m  a  pro¬ 
duction  man.  You  write  to  me.  I’ll 
produce  for  you.  Box  1732,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher, 

Circulation 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  Circulation 
Manager  with  proven  record.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases.  Prefer  Zones  7, 
8  or  9,  Box  1622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPBnilEINCED  Circulation  Manager 
all  phases.  Age  38.  Thirteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Available  immediately.  Box 
1689,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR,  knows 
all  phases  of  circulation  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Iteliable,  family  man.  Con¬ 
sider  |)Osition  as  Circulation  Manager, 
Assistant  or  Home  Delivery  Manager. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1742,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


Assistant  Manager  or  SALESMAN  cir¬ 
culation  supplies.  Experienced  20  years 
all  phases.  Aggressive,  good  promoter. 
Furnish  AAA  references.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Prefer  Zones  2-3-4-5.  Box 
1743.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  .lesires 
chMge.  ’IV-elve  years’  experience  man- 
wng  daily  newspaiiers  of  5,000  and 
^.000.  Good  record —top  references, 
ramily  man;  age  39.  Prefer  Zone  6. 
Box  1726.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADD  NEW  LIFE  to  your  advertising 
department  with  young,  experienced 
advertising  or  promotion  manager.  Cre¬ 
ative  layouts,  copy,  promotions ;  13 

years  all  phases.  Married,  84.  family. 
Zone  9.  Box  1648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  DESIRE  A  POSITION  with  any  size 
newspaper  that  offers  a  future  I  College 
graduate,  29,  now  assistant  advertising 
manager  food  chain:  previously  three 
years  with  newspaper  (circulation  35,- 
000);  also  department  store  advertising 
experience.  Creative,  sales,  copy,  layout 
and  production.  Box  1677,  ^itor  & 
Publi^er. 


Editorial 


OUTSTANDING  EDITOR-WRITER,  39. 
with  23  years’  experience  in  all  areas 
of  editorial  work.  As  editor,  can  run 
entire  metropolitan  operation  of  any 
section;  as  writer,  has  worked  all  over 
the  world,  specializing  in  features  and 
in-depth  reporting ;  can  run  foreign  or 
domestic  bureau.  In  addition  to  news¬ 
paper  work,  has  had  four  i)Ooks  and 
more  than  100  magazine  articles  pub¬ 
lished.  Currently  editorial  pages  editor 
and  editorial  writer  for  one  of  the  top 
five  dailies  in  U.S.  Any  offers?  Box 
1724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSA’nLE  NEWSGAL  with  talent, 
news  judgement,  enthusiasm.  Reason¬ 
able  for  right  spot.  Prefer  wire  or  copy 
desk.  Sparkling  layout,  heads;  fast,  ac¬ 
curate  editing,  A-1  references.  Box 
1731,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARIDONIST,  20  years’  experience, 
desires  editorial  cartooning  job.  Have 
brush — will  travel  I  Box  1666,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  WIRE  EDITOR  (wom¬ 
an).  Top  talent.  College,  single,  fine 
background.  Reasonable.  A-1  references. 
Box  1684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEA’TURE  WRITER  with  knowledge  of 
tyi>esetting,  makeup,  theatrical  pub¬ 
licity,  and  people.  Mature,  but  not  dis¬ 
enchanted  I  Write  Box  1683,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Prefer  Del.,  N.J.,  or  Conn. 


LIBRARIAN — Man.  32,  seeks  job  on 
book  page.  Some  newspaper  experience. 
P.  O.  Box  1823,  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 


MR.  PUBLISHER :  Are  you  interested 
in  experience,  20  years,  increased  cir¬ 
culation  and  profits  with  decreasecl 
cost?  Do  you  have  a  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  7  Does  your  department  need  re¬ 
organizing?  ’Then  write  Box  1744,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SUOCESSI’UL  CIRCULATOR  seeks 
opportunity.  Experience  as  CM  small 
daily;  supervisor  large  metropolitan 
producer;  know 
tsttie  Merchant.  College  graduate,  Ex- 
wllmt  references.  Box  1729,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  ADVER’nSING 
-Uk  SPECIALIST 

on  Phone  Room,  is  now 
available  as  a  consultant  on  a  fee 
wisis  plus  expenses.  Experience  at  re- 
,2J*®‘*ution.  expansion,  building  now 
departments  and  mergers.  Strong  on 
smerating  enthusiasm,  training,  sales 
MUniquM  and  administration.  Write 


WRI’TER  of  proven  reader  attention 
inside  weekly  column  on  Negro  seeks 
another  paper  to  run  column.  Write 
Box  1703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  SEASONED  NEWSMAN,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  mature  judgement,  nine 
years’  experience  writing,  desk,  super¬ 
visory,  training  beginners.  Seeks  per¬ 
manent  spot  quality  paper  with  ad¬ 
vancement  and  growth  possibilities  for 
man  with  potential,  initiative.  Reloca¬ 
tion  sought  in  Zones  2-5-6-7-8-9.  Inter¬ 
view  can  be  arranged.  Box  1688,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TRAVEL  FIELD-RESEARCH,  writer, 
speaker,  advisor.  Owns  library  of 
world  travel  material,  8,000  slides  on 
Americana,  4x5  and  35  mn^  cameras. 
Can  send  resume,  references.  Warren 
B.  Brant,  2099  La  Crosse  Ave.,  St 
Paul  19,  Minn. 


DESKMAN,  competent  in  all  editorial 
phases.  Zones  6,  6,  7,  8  or  9.  Box 
1733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  SUPPLEMENT  EDITOR. 
36.  seasoned  on  one  of  nation’s  top 
papers;  spotless  credentials.  Box  1738, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDICAL  WRITER.  33,  Washington- 
seasoned.  enterprising,  seeks  imagina¬ 
tive  outfit.  Box  1723,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^I 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

66  W.  46  St..  New  York  OXford  7-6728  I 


NEWSPAPER  and  MAGAZINE 
PERSONNEL 

EUitors,  artists,  production,  circulation, 
space  salesmen,  reporters,  proof  readers, 
advertising,  PR  and  librarians.  Nation¬ 
wide  service.  No  charge  to  employer. 

PRESTIGE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
489  6th  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  Oxford  6-3840 
Phone,  write  or  wire:  Vera  Rogers 
Private  Conference  Room  for  Employers 

Free  Lance 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
By-Liner,  metro  newspaper-wires  back¬ 
ground.  Wants  free-lance  work.  Self- 
contained  with  equipment,  talent,  broad 
experience  in  hard  news,  features.  Di¬ 
versified  subject  knowl^ge.  Tailored 
copy  for  publicity  placement.  Travel 
anywhere  from  Ciiicago  location.  Box 
227,  McHenry,  Ill. 


Mechanical 

AUTOMATION-MINDED 
Mature  printer,  age  36,  seeks  a  super¬ 
visory  position  with  publisher  con¬ 
templating  automation.  Long  expeid- 
ence  in  composition.  Computer  trained. 
Box  1739,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FIRST-<3LASS  HEAD  MACHINIST— 
Linotype,  Intertype,  ’TTS.  Wants  day 
jHjsition.  Zone  8  or  9  preferred.  Box 
1746,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 

MACHINIST  —  20  years.  Linotype. 
Intertype,  TTS.  saws,  quadders,  Elrods. 
Non-drinker.  Zone  4  or  6.  Box  1736, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

VARIED  EXPERIENCE  in  news  and 
PR  fields.  34-year-old  university  gradu¬ 
ate  seeks  responsible  PR  position;  low. 
5-figure  salary  requirement.  Resume  on 
request.  Box  1679,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  VETERAN  with  B.S.  Degree 
in  PR  and  Journalism  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  move  ahead  with  great  vigor 
in  either  field.  Exijerienced  writer.  John 
Moore,  123  (Jrove  Pi.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


ijiHiiiiiiiiiiiHiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name. 


g  Address, 
g  City _ 


.Zone. 


.State. 


By. 


P  Classification. 


1  COPY. 


1  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

g  r<>  Run; . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

1  Mail  to: 

I  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  e  850  Third  Avenue  e  New  York  22.  N.Y. 

iyRiiiuiiitiiniiiii^^^^^  ^  . 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Soviet  Press  Day 

We  have  our  “National  News¬ 
paper  Week”  and  the  Soviet’s 
have  their  “Soviet  Press  Day.” 
We  talk  about  our  freedom  of 
the  press  and  they  talk  about 
the  same  thing.  We  claim  to 
have  the  freest  press  in  the 
world  and  the  Soviets  claim 
they  have.  Our  “Week”  comes 
in  the  Fall  and  the  Soviet’s 
“Day”  was  May  5. 

According  to  material  sup¬ 
plied  to  us  by  the  research  de¬ 
partment  of  ^dio  Liberty  there 
were  tw’o  major  themes  in  So¬ 
viet  media  this  year  for  Soviet 
Press  Day:  One  was  the  need 
to  wage  war  against  the  treach¬ 
erous  theory  of  coexistence  of 
two  ideologies;  the  other,  an  an¬ 
nual  theme,  was  that  the  Soviet 
press  is  the  biggest  and  freest 
press  in  the  world. 

The  May  5  Prai'da  editorial, 
calling  the  press  “the  mighty 
weapon  of  the  Leninist  Party,” 
criticized  the  “exploiters”  of 
class  society  who  use  “this 
greatest  gain  of  civilization” 
“for  their  selfish  aims”  under 
the  gfuise  of  “freedom  of  the 
press.” 

On  the  page-one  headline  in 
Izvestia  Saturday  night-Sunday 
issue  “Press  Holiday,  Comrade 
Readers,”  Radio  Moscow  com¬ 
mented  May  14:  “Yes,  this  is  a 
holiday  and  not  only  for  jour¬ 
nalists.  It  is  an  all-people’s  holi¬ 
day,  for  our  press  is  the  people’s 
press  and  our  newspapers  are 
made  by  millions  of  workers  and 
village  correspondents,  by  the 
readers  themselves.” 

In  the  same  broadcast  Radio 
Moscow  reported  a  feature  in 
Izvestia  on  freedom  of  the  press 
in  the  West  “in  their  own 
words.”  Part  of  this  was  a 
statement  attributed  to  Paul 
Hoffman,  former  administrator 
of  the  Marshall  Plan:  “I  could 
get  into  the  pages  of  any  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  if  I  were  to  say 
we  should  immediately  toss  an 
atom  bomb  on  Moscow.  But  if  I 
say  that  peace  can  be  won  by 
patience  and  firmness  not  one 
newspaper  will  print  this.”  Mos¬ 
cow  Radio  commented  that 
“comment  on  them  is  probably 
superfluous.”  It  is  probably 
superfluous  for  us  to  add  that 
if  Mr.  Hoffman  used  those  words 
it  was  a  long  time  ago  and  in 
another  context.  From  this,  one 
sees  how  our  words  are  turned 
against  us. 

Another  Moscow  broadcast 
bragged  that  Soviet  press  plants 
put  out  over  one  billion  books, 
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900  million  magazines  and  about 
17  billion  newspapers  yearly.  It 
claimed  first  place  in  the  world 
in  number  of  books  published. 
Pravda’s  circulation  is  almost 
seven  million  copies,  it  said. 
“Now  almost  every  second  resi¬ 
dent  of  our  country  is  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines.” 

One  point  becomes  clear  in  the 
broadcasts:  The  Russians  aren’t 
quite  sure  just  how  many  news¬ 
papers  they  publish  every  day. 
It  leads  us  to  wonder  how  much 
the  figures  might  be  inflated. 

One  broadcast  said  the  USSR 
has  4,770  newspapers  with  daily 
circulation  of  77  million  copies. 

Another  broadcast  gave  the 
newspaper  figure  as  “over  78 
million  copies.” 

And  still  another  quoted  a 
speech  by  Alexei  I.  Adshubei, 
son-in-law  of  Khrushchev  and 
editor  of  Iz\'estia,  as  saying  the 
Union  of  Journalists  has  36,- 
098  members,  daily  circulation 
of  Soviet  papers  is  80  million 
copies,  while  that  of  the  USA 
is  only  50  million. 

You  can’t  win! 

Two  copies  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  are  paid  for  by  the  So¬ 
viet  government  and  are  mailed 
directly  and  individually  to  Mos¬ 
cow  every  week.  The  fact  that 
U.  S.  newspaper  circulation  vras 
almost  60  million  last  year  has 
been  well  publicized  in  our  col¬ 
umns. 

Guess  it  sounded  better  for 
them  to  take  a  nice  round  figure 
like  “50”  even  though  it  wasn’t 
correct. 

*  *  « 

We  know  that  someone  reads 
E&P  in  the  Soviet  government 
offices  because  we  are  occa¬ 
sionally  quoted  (albeit  not  al¬ 
ways  accurately)  in  Sovietskaya 
Pechat  (“Soviet  Press”),  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Soviet  Journal¬ 
ists’  Union  and  the  closest  thing 
to  E&P  in  Russia. 

In  our  August  18,  1962,  issue 
we  carried  a  by-line  article  by 
Henry  B.  Jameson,  editor  of 
the  Abilene  (Kans.)  Reflector- 
Chronicle,  about  how  he  “shook 
Hell  out  of  the  community”  with 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  coun¬ 
ty  budget  and  the  “world  is  go¬ 
ing  to  pot”  —  “two  of  the  dull¬ 
est  subjects  you  can  imagine.” 

Because  of  scandals  in  the 
welfare  field  in  other  areas  he 
decided  to  look  into  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  his  own  county.  “I  dis¬ 
covered  to  my  amazement  that 
over  40%  of  the  entire  Dickin¬ 
son  County  budget  for  1963  is 


earmarked  for  welfare.  This 
amounts  to  a  startling  average 
of  $31.22  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  county  going  to 
welfare,”  he  wrote. 

That  three-and-a-half  column 
article  in  E&P  was  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  the  Soviet  pub¬ 
lication  for  March  this  year. 
It  was  entitled  “How  Henry 
Jameson  Discovered  America.” 

We  have  been  provided  with 
a  translation  by  Deane  Robert¬ 
son  of  Oakland,  Calif.  He  was 
a  newspaperman  in  Iowa  after 
graduating  from  journalism 
school  at  Iowa  State  College. 
Then  he  was  with  the  Chicago 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
•nal,  three  years  with  the  New 
York  edition  as  make-up  editor, 
then  went  back  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  at  Berkeley 
where  he  taught  journalism  and 
attended  gr^uate  school.  He 
received  his  M.A.  in  Russian 
history  last  Fall  and  is  now 
free  lancing  specializing  on  the 
Soviet  press  and  agp'iculture. 

Here  is  part  of  the  translated 
article : 

“Recently  in  the  small  town 
of  Abilene  —  the  one  in  the 
state  of  Kansas  (USA)  —  a 
sensational  discovery  was  made. 
It  was  the  revelation  that  Amer¬ 
icans  still  are  capable  of  grasp¬ 
ing  the  hard  facts  of  reality. 

“For  this  discovery  the  world 
is  indebted  to  Henry  V.  (sic) 
Jameson,  editor  of  the  local 
newspaper,  “The  Abilene  Re¬ 
flector-Chronicle.” 

“Like  many  famous  discover¬ 
ers,  the  editor  struck  upon  his 
discovery  purely  by  chance.  The 
details,  as  well  as  the  pronounce¬ 
ment  which  he  distributed 
around  his  state,  were  published 
in  the  American  magazine  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

“Jameson  went  to  the  county 
seat  to  inquire  about  how  things 
were  going  with  Social  Security 
in  Dickinson  County,  where  his 
newspaper  is  circulated.  He  by 
no  means  intended  to  get  him¬ 
self  seriously  involved  in  this 
problem. 

“What  was  Jameson’s  amaze¬ 


ment  when,  on  looking  over  the 
annual  budget,  it  turned  out 
that  the  monthly  appropriation 
for  Social  Security  worked  out 
to  $2.60  per  inhabitant. 

“This  couldn’t  possibly  be 
right!  Particularly  if  one  takes 
into  account,  for  example,  that 
in  the  USA  a  visit  from  the 
doctor  costs  $5  to  $10. 

“From  analyzing  the  budget 
Jameson  turned  to  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  condition  of 
the  office.  The  Social  Security 
employees  painted  him  such  a 
dismal  picture  that  he  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  let  it  stay  hid¬ 
den  from  his  readers. 

“The  material  appeared  in 
three  long  articles.  'They  were 
calm  in  tone  and  exceptionally 
well-documented,  in  direct  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  traditional  canons 
of  the  present  monopolistic 
press.  The  readers’  reaction  was 
extremely  stormy. 

“The  paper’s  office,  Jameson 
reported,  was  stacked  with  let¬ 
ters  expressing  indignation  over 
the  abuses  he  had  revealed. 

“Jameson  admits  that  in  many 
years  of  newspaper  work  he 
does  not  remember  a  single  oc¬ 
casion  when  any  article  on  a 
social  theme  had  so  violent  an 
impact  on  the  public. 

“Thus  Jameson  discovered 
the  America  which  the  ‘big 
press’  of  the  United  States 
seeks  to  hide  from  all  the  world, 
and  even  from  Americans.” 

The  only  explanation  we  can 
think  of  for  changing  Mr. 
Jameson’s  “$31.22  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child”  to 
“$2.60  per  inhabitant”  in  the 
Soviet  article  is  that  the  Soviet 
government  is  afraid  to  let  the 
Russian  people  know  how  much 
the  American  people  do  spend 
on  welfare,  etc. 

• 

Buys  Desert  Magazine 

Palm  Desert,  Calif. 

Jack  Pepper,  former  newspa¬ 
perman  and  Las  Vegas  publi¬ 
cist,  has  bought  Desert,  the 
Magazine  of  the  Southwest, 
from  Charles  Shelton. 
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What  they're  saying  about 

'Xy  Barrett  Says...” 

...the  unique  column  (and  reader  service) 
filling  the  need  for  money-making  and 
employment  advice. 


“/  have  been  reading  your  column  for  two  years  and 
I  find  it  interesting,  to  say  the  least.  1  wish  to  com¬ 
mend  you  for  giving  the  reader  something  other 
than  a  lot  of  general  (meaningless)  information." 
Peter  J.  Scray,  Jr.  ■ 


National  Newspaper  Syndicate  Inc.,  of  America  Bn  Bn  §9 
20  North  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois  EKI IKI  BJ 
Area  Code  312-STate  2-1393  •  Robert  C.  Dille,  Pres. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  18, 


Of  course  phototypesetting  is  faster  than  hot  metal  but 


mr/  PHOTON 
SAVES  TIME 
OVER  ANY  OTHER 
COLD  TYPE  METHOD 


With  the  Photon  method  of  phototypesetting,  you  produce  more  composition  in  less 
man  time  than  competitive  methods  require.  Comparative  time  studies  prove  it! 

This  important  time-saving  is  due  to  Photon's  greater  elticiency  and  Hexibility.  If  we 
told  you  nothing  else  about  a  Photon  machine,  these  eight  time-saving  factors  should 
tip  the  scale  in  Photon’s  favor  so  far  as  advertising  composition  is  concerned: 

—  Less  time  required  for  changing  type  faces 
—  Less  time  required  for  changing  point  si/es 
Less  handling  of  copy  and  materials 
Feyser  keystrokes  required 
—  Fewer  line  length  changes  required 
-  Larger  point  si/es  keyboarded  (to  72  points!) 

-  Simpler  setting  type  in  position 

Simpler  mixing  of  point  si/es  within  a  line 

With  Photon,  you  complete  ad  composition  faster:  proofs  are  available  earlier.  The 
advertiser  gets  better  service,  right  down  the  line! 

Investigate  Photon’s  higher  productivity.  Get  the  facts.  Write  Photon,  Inc..  Wilmington, 
Massachusetts,  today. 


newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


SYLVAN  FOX 


ANTHONY  SHANNON 


WILLIAM  LONGGOOD 


PULITZER  PRIZE  for  local  reporting  under 
the  pressure  of  edition  time — awarded  the 
NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  SUN 

It  is  with  pride  that  the  World-Telegram  accepts  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  its  coverage  of  the  fatal  air  crash  in  Jamaica  Bay 
near  Idlewild  on  March  1,  1962. 

Particularly  gratifying  is  the  fact  that  the  award  was  “for  local 
reporting  under  pressure,”  the  challenge  that  good 
newspapermen  face  daily— a  challenge  so  ably  met  by  skilled 
rewrite  man  Sylvan  Fox,  and  experienced  reporters 
Anthony  Shannon  and  William  Longgood. 

Most  of  all,  the  World-Telegram  believes  its  Pulitzer  Prize 
illustrates  the  day-in-day-out  manner  in  which  this  newspaper 
keeps  the  people  of  New  York  informed— quickly,  accurately, 
responsibly— every  publishing  day  of  the  year. 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLO-TELEGRAM  A  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRESS - 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS : 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  ; 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 

Ganaral  AdvartMns  Dapt. ...  230  Park  Ava.>  Naw  Tark  City— Chicaga  San  Francitca  Lei  Angela!  Detrelt  Cincinnati  PhUadalphia  DaNai  i 
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